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Artictse L—CHINA AND THE WEST. 


In a former Number of this Journal * we presented to our 
readers a sketch of the history of China, and a brief and com- 
prehensive view of Chinese institutions. Our design was, by 
thus exhibiting the character and culture of the Chinese nation 
in their whole historical development, to lead to more intelli- 
gent and juster views of their value, and so to help in solving 
one of the great questions which must suggest itself to every 
one who takes even an ordinary interest in the historical events 
of the day—namely, what is to become of China now, when 
she is no longer left to work out her own destiny undisturbed, 
but is forced to feel the potent influence of Western ideas, 
commercial, social, and religious, backed by Western arms and 
diplomacy? It is in fulfillment of a half-promise made at the 
close of the former Article—and which circumstances have 
prevented us from fulfilling earlier—that we revert at present 
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to the general subject, and take up a portion of the evidence 
affecting it which we then purposely left untouched—the 
history of the intercourse hitherto carried on between China 
and the West, and the influence already exerted by the latter 
upon the former. 

It is only with the nations of the West that we have now to 
do. Toward the North, the East, and the South, China has 
always maintained the position of an acknowiedged superior, 
in arms, in culture, or in both. We have seen, while review- 
ing the annals of Chinese history, that the irruptions of the 
northern and northwestern barbarians into the Great Central 
Flowery Kingdom have indeed repeatedly led to their political 
supremacy, but have also always ended in their intellectual and 
social subjection. As for Japan and Farther India, they have 
borrowed from their powerful and enlightened neighbor letters 


and arts, and have given little or nothing in return. None of § 


these nations stands now in any such relation to China as 
should lend importance to the history of their former dealings 
with her. With the remoter West, the case is far otherwise; 
it has become a matter of no small moment to trace down- 
ward, through more than twenty centuries, the suceessive steps 
of that intercourse by which the races of our own Indo-Euro- 
pean stock—beginning with its most eastern representative, 
the Indian, and ending with its most western, the English— 
have affected, and are threatening yet more powerfully to 
effect, the fates of the great Oriental empire. 

The determining motives of intercourse between the West 
and the extreme East have been from the earliest times, as 
they are even now, of two kinds, commercial and religious. 
There was the exhaustless wealth of the empire to be shared 
in by the rest of the race; there were the teeming millions of 
its population to be converted to a new faith and a better life. 
The two motives have operated, sometimes together, more 
often independently of each other; we shall, in treating of 
them, follow simply the order of time, tracing their joint and 
separate workings from the beginning down to the present age. 

As commerce has ever been wont to serve as the pioneer of 
missionary effort, so was it with respect to China also. The 
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attractions of the empire for the trader and merchant have 
ever been of the most commanding character. The great 
variety and richness of its natural productions, together with 
the inventive ingenuity, the mechanical skill, and the unweary- 
ing industry of its people, have made it, since the first dawn of 
history, one of the great bazars of the world’s trade. Such a 
career of industrial preéminence no other nation or country 
has seen. How few years have elapsed since the highest 
ambition of the skilled workmen of Europe was to imitate 
with success the Chinese porcelain! And hardly does the 
memory or the tradition of the West reach back to a time 
when the silk stuffs of China were not the richest articles of 
apparel and ornament which the earth could afford to the 
wealthy and luxurious. At precisely what period the products 
of the Chinese looms and workshops first found their way into 
western Asia, it is not now possible to say. Vessels. of Chinese 
manufacture are asserted to have been found in Egyptian 
tombs of not less than fourteen centuries before Christ, but the 
authenticity of the claim is at least very questionable. The 
first distinct mention of the country in western literature now 
extant is supposed to be the well known passage in Isaiah 
(xlix. 12), “and these from the land of Sinim.” At the time 
of the Jewish prophet, then, at least five hundred years before - 
our era, some dim knowledge of China had reached Palestine— 
doubtless from Babylon, and as the result of that overland 
trade to Persia and Assyria which we certainly know to have 
been actively carried on at a period not much later. The natu- 
ral position of the empire determined the routes of its early 
commerce. The ocean was long a barrier, and not a highway, 
upon its eastern and southern border. There is no evidence 
that even the adventurous fleets of Phenicia ever reached 
those shores. The mountains which shut it in upon the west 
left but a single practicable passage into the interior of Asia, 
and that was at the northwestern corner of the empire, the 
entrance way, perhaps, of the Chinese race itself, and near to 
its earliest historical seats. Through that gate more than one 
route led across the deserts, amid the wild tribes that infested 
them, and over lofty chains of mountains, to the valleys of the 
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Oxus and Jaxartes in northwestern Iran, whence the way lay 
open to Mesopotamia, Syria, and the Mediterranean. A long 
and perilous route, truly; and if the prize had been less tempt- 
ing, even the daring traders of those times would not have 
cared to risk its dangers. We have authentic information from 
the Chinese annals, that, in the times of the Han dynasty, a 
century and more before Christ, the resources of the empire 
were tasked to quell the insolence of the northern nomads, and 
give freedom and safety to the westward journeys of the cara- 
vans. The vigorous and growing China of those heroic times 
thus took an active part in the commerce which bore its pro- 
ductions to the West. A couple of centuries later, the borders 
of the empire were also approached upon the other side, by 
sea; China was drawn into the net of that world-commerce 
which brought to Rome and her dependencies, through the 
Red Sea, and by the mart of Alexandria, the wealth and luxury 
of India and the farthest East. If the current identification 
of Ptolemy’s Kattigara with the modern Canton be well- 
founded, that port began soon after our era to play the promi- 
nent part in commercial history which has ever since belonged 
to it. 

An indirect consequence, probably, of the trade between 
‘ China and Bokhara, and one of far greater importance in the 
ancient history of the empire than any commerce, was the in- 
troduction into it of Buddhism. This Hindu religion—of 
which the author is supposed to have lived in the sixth century 
before Christ, and so to have been very nearly a contemporary 
of Confucius—-began, three or four hundred years after its 
origin, to be carried in every direction beyond the borders of 
India, by the earliest religious missionaries whom the world 
has ever seen. The countries on the northwest of India soon 
became, as they long continued to be, a chief seat of the 
doctrine of Buddha. There the Chinese first made acquaint- 
ance with it, and thence, during the first century of our era, it 
made its way into China itself. The Chinese have a story of 
their own respecting the manner in which it was introduced. 
Abort A. D. 66, say they, the Han emperor, Ming-ti, had his 
attention strongly directed by a dream to an expression in one 
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of the works of Confucius, to the effect that “they of the 
West have a sage.” This western sage he determined to dis- 
cover, and accordingly sent out in search of him an embassy, 
which, in due time, returned with Buddhist teachers and books 
from India. We seem to see in this not very probable story 
an attempt to attribute the introduction of the strange doctrine 
to imperial agency, and, more remotely, to the influence of the 
great Chinese teacher himself; thus, on the one hand, giving 
the foreign religion a more legitimate status within the limits 
of the empire, and, on the other, relieving the dynasty and the 
literary class of the imputation of having had it brought in 
upon them without their consent and participation. But, how- 
ever it may have come in, it took firm root among the Chinese 
people, and spread rapidly over the empire; and even now, in 
the classification of the religions of the globe, the four hundred 
millions of Chinese are wont to be set down as votaries of 
Buddha. 

It is not difficult to see why Buddhism should have made 
extensive conquests among the tribes of Central Asia. It 
came to them as one of the matured fruits of a culture vastly 
superior to their own. It brought with it knowledge, arts, and 
letters. Its doctrines were in most respects full of attraction. 
Its morality was all gentleness and purity. It breathed a spirit 
of toleration, compassion, love to all living creatures. It was 
instinct with the sentiment of the universal brotherhood of man, 
a sentiment then unknown elsewhere in the world. Its motto 
was peace on earth, good will to men. Its philosophy was in- 
deed atheistic, and its acknowledged and coveted chief good 
annihilation. Yet these features of its doctrine, little caleula- 
ted to recommend it to the acceptance of wild and siraple- 
minded races, were at a very early period greatly modified and 
cencealed, and in its popular aspect hardly appeared at all. 
Its want of a pantheon and a mythology was supplied by the 
elevation of its own author into an object of worship, and by 
the creation of a host of kindred deities about him: its chilling 
end was hidden by the interminable series of renewed exist- 
ences, of heavens and hells, interposed between this life and it, 
or was altogether explained away. No wonder, then, that it 
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spread and flourished among the uncultivated people of Asia, 
No wonder that it acted upon them as a softening and civilizing 
influence, and that its results were, upon the whole, eminently 
happy. 

In China, the case was far otherwise. China had a civiliza- 
tion and a literature, arts and sciences, of its own, not less 
developed and worthy of admiration, in their different and 
peculiar types, than those of India. It had a code of morality 
as correct and exalted, if less mild and winning, than that 
which Buddha promulgated. In these respects it had nothing 
to gain from foreign teachers. And the antithesis of the 
Chinese and Hindu characters has always been such that it 
would seem impossible that any product of the one should be 
heartily accepted by the other. The Chinese are distinguished 
by hard common sense, by worldliness, thrift, industry, domes- 
ticity: the Hindu is imaginative and metaphysical beyond all 
due measure, careless of the actual and the present, living in 
and for the future. Not only was the philosophy of Buddhism 
thoroughly penetrated with the negativeness, the quiescence, 
the subjectivity of India; its external institutions were in 
many points repugnant to the principles of Chinese social 
polity. The assemblage of its special votaries, male and 
female, in great cloisters, shocked Chinese ideas of propriety; 
its priests, those who had risen highest in its faith and practice, 
and had a peculiar title to the rewards it promised, were pro- 
fessed celibates and beggars, two characters alike hateful to the 
orthodox followers of Confucius. How is it, then, that Bud- 
dhism made conquest of China also, as well as of all the coun- 
tries to the west of it? 

We confess that we see no way of answering this question 
satisfactorily, if the religious condition of the empire at the 
time be not fully taken into consideration. The Chinese peo- 
ple was, so to speak, without any religion. We have shown in 
our former Article how scanty was the content, how meager the 
forms, of the ancient Chinese faith; how the whole business of 
keeping up its ceremonies, saving only the offerings to the 
dead, had fallen into the hands of the state, and become a 
matter of official duty only; how Confucius had known no re- 
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ligion, and taught none. But it would require a dryness of 
spirit beyond the measure even of Chinese aridity, a philo- 
sophie enlightenment and freedom from superstitious tenden- 
cies far greater than China could boast, to maintain a whole 
nation permanently in this negative condition. It must have 
a positive and tangible creed and worship. Buddhism then, as 
we conceive, was not ill calculatedto supply the want. Where 
such a want was felt, its many claims te admiration and 
acceptance would be fully appreciated, and its repulsive fea- 
tures overlooked. It was far from exciting enmity and oppo- 
sition by setting itself up in hostility to the native religion. 
Everywhere and always tolerant in its character beyond any 
other religion—the only one, perhaps, which never set on foot 
a religious persecution—it fully admitted and encouraged the 
ceremonial observances of the state officials, and the ancestral 
rites of the common people. It was not above adapting itself 
to the popular mind, and even making itself the minister of 
the popular superstition. It came in thus, as it were, and 
quietly occupied an almost forsaken territory, neither expelling 
nor disturbing the few original possessors still left there. 

Our view of the causes of the success with which the efforts 
of the Buddhist missionaries in China were attended, is sup- 
ported by the after history of the religion, and by the effects 
which it produced, and which were produced upon it, in its 
joint workings with the native institutions. It suffered far 
more change than it wrought. Greatly altered and corrupted, 
hollowed out from within and overlaid with strange matter 
from without, as Buddhism has been everywhere in Asia, in 
China it soonest and most completely lost its original character 
and legitimate influence. Not that there were not for a long 
time among its numerous followers those who were zealous for 
the purity of the faith. Time and again, through a succession 
of centuries, enthusiastic and devoted Chinese monks visited 
India, bringing back from thence fresh supplies of sound 
doctrine, and great stores of the Buddhistic legendary and 
controversial literature—the dreariest literature, perhaps, that 
was ever painfully scored down, and patiently studied, and re- 
ligiously preserved—which then found Chinese translators and 
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imitators, till the empire was even fuller of Buddhist books 
than of those of native origin. We still have records of the 
travels and observations of several of those ancient pilgri 

and they testify not only to the religious zeal of their authors, 
but to the transforming influence which, in some respects at 
least, and not for the better, Buddhism could exert upon the 
Chinese mind. While, in the absence of a native Hindu 
chronology and history, they are vaiuable contributions to our 
knowledge of India—as even bare lists of names, of undoubted 
authenticity and assignable date, would be—they are yet as 
barren of aught that could interest any but a zealous Bud- 
dhist as it was possible to make them. One cannot help sorely 
regretting that the travelers had not been genuine Chinese, 
curious, clear-headed, matter-of-fact followers of Confucius, 
with eyes for something besides temples and topes and foot- 
prints of Buddha, with ears epen to something other than 
legends and lying wonders, with interest in something more 
human than the controversies of the schools of Buddhistic 
theology: what priceless information might they not then have 
handed down to us respecting medieval India!—But when we 
look for distinct effects of Buddhism upon the general national 
character, we find next to nothing. Confucianism has main- 
tained since, as before, its mastery over the mind of the nation, 
its first place in the respect and affection of the most enlight- 
ened class, and the religious rites it sanctioned are practised as 
faithfully to-day as two thousand years ayo. Buddhist senti- 
ments of human brotherhood have not softened the contempt 
and dislike with which the son of Han regards the “ foreign 
red-haired devils.” Buddhist respect for life, in all its mani- 
festations, has not stopped the slaughter of Chinese swine, 
fowls, and fish. Buddhism has not redeemed the religious 
indifferentism of the Chinese, nor taught them to care less for 
this life and more for another, nor provided new and efficient 
encouragements to virtue or restraints upen vice. While it 
has thus been no elevating and ennobling element in the intel- 
lectual and moral development of the Chinese people, it can- 
not be relieved of a heavy responsibility in connection with 
their religious degradation. It has not only opposed no barrier 
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to superstition, it has even adopted and encouraged it, and 
furnished it a channel in which to run its course; and it has 
occupied the ground, to the exclusion of better influences, 
which might otherwise have had more efficiency. 

To follow in detail the external history of Buddhism in China is 
not our intention. At times it has enjoyed the smiles of imperial 
favor; at times it has been severely persecuted, for the discord- 
ance of its institutions with the constitution of the state, and 
its encouragement of idleness and idolatry ; yet persecution 
came too late, and was too fitfully resorted to, to interfere se- 
riously with its prosperity. It has always been frowned upon 
and discouraged by the wiser and worthier classes, and occu- 
pies at present a low and mean position in presence of the 
public opinion of the empire. China is, indeed, so far as this 
Buddhistic, that it is full of Buddhist monasteries and temples, 
and that few of all its inhabitants would hesitate to have re- 
course to Buddhist ceremonies, or to the services of Buddhist 
priests, in mere superstition, for help out of trouble, or for 
the attainment of some ‘coveted good; but in like manner all 
are Confucians, all are sectaries of Tao. There is no Buddhist 
church or body of believers, properly speaking, but only a 
prelacy and priesthood, ignorant and despised, though toler- 
ated and supported. 

No small share of the interest which attaches to the history 
of Buddhism arises from its relation to the history of Chris- 
tianity in China. In studying the latter, the light cast upon 
it by the former may not be neglected. The character and the 
causes of the lasting suecess which has attended the proselyt- 
ing labors of the Indian missionaries must be duly appreciated, 
if we would rightly understand the failure of the repeated and 
persevering efforts made for the establishment of Christianity 
within the limits of the empire. 

Leaving out of account, as nothing better than a pious fable, 
the pretended apostolic labors of St. Thomas in China, we re- 
cognize in the Nestorians the missionaries who first carried 
the Bible and Christianity into the remotest East. This sect, 
pronounced heretical, and cut off from the communion of the 
western Catholic church, for denying that Mary was the mother 
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of God as well as the mother of Jesus, and of which the scanty 
remnants are now themselves the objects of Christian mis- 
sionary labor—this sect was, for many centuries, the chief rep- 
resentative and the active propagator of Christianity over all 
the vast continent of Asia: Its missionaries, following at a dis- 
tance of five or six centuries upon the track of the apostles of 
Buddhism, preached the Christian faith in almost every coun- 
try of central and eastern Asia, with equal zeal and success; 
and it might, had the soil been as receptive and as fertile as 
that on which fell the seeds of Roman doctrine, have gathered 
in a harvest not less rich and lasting than was reaped at the 
same period in Europe. The decay of the Nestorian church in 
numbers, in power, in energy, in intelligence, has been accompa- 
nied by the loss of its records, and almost even of its traditions; 
and a few scanty notices, gleaned here and there from eastern 
and western literature, are nearly all the information we pos- 
sess respecting the labors of its missionaries and their results. 
When they entered China is not certainly known ; it was prob- 
ably as early as the beginning of the sixth century. The two 
monks who in the middle of that century brought the eggs of 
the silk-worm to Constantinople are supposed to have been 
Nestorians. Happily there has been preserved to our own days 
one ancient document for the history of the Nestorian missions 
in China. We refer to the famous monument of Si-ngan-fu, 
of which the authenticity, long disputed, may now be re- 
garded as fully vindicated. It is an immense marble slab, 
about ten feet by six, having its surface covered with a long 
inscription in Chinese, to which are appended a few lines of 
ancient Syriac. It contains a summary statement and eulogy 
of the doctrines of the Illustrious Religion, as the Nestorian 
faith was denominated, a grateful commemoration of the favors 
shown it by the emperors of the great Tang dynasty, and a 
general account of the suecess which had attended its propa- 
gation in the empire. It was prepared and set up A. D. 781, 
during the reign of the Tang, and its record goes no farther 
back than to the accession of that dynasty to the throne, or to 
A. D. 635, when the arrival of a certain Alopun from Syria, 
and the encouragement extended to him, seem to have made 
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an era in the history of the mission. The erectors of the monu- 
ment claim that the votaries of their doctrine were numerous 
throughout the empire, and that their churches were to be 
found in every city; and there is no reason to question the jus- 
tice of these claims: they are fully supported by all the scat- 
tered evidences which we are able to derive from other sources 
of a later date. At the epoch of the Tang, haughty and ig- 
norant exclusiveness had not come to be a fundamental charac- 
teristic of Chinese policy: the empire was hardly less open to 
foreigners than the freest states of modern Europe, and its 
sailors and merchants bore an active part in a widely extended 
foreign commerce. We have in our hands the relations of one or 
two Arab travelers of the ninth century, which show us that for 
hundreds of years the intercourse between Chinese ports and 
the marts of India and the Persian Gulf had been lively 
and constant. Chinese vessels, far exceeding in size those of: 
the western countries, came to the mouth of the Euphrates 
for the exchange of valuable commodities. Arabs, Persians, 
and Jews, as well as Christians, were to be found in great num- 
bers in Chinese cities. According to the Chinese annals, the 
Arabs and Persians were numerous enough in Canton in A. D. 
758 to take advantage of the breaking out of a tumult to burn 
and plunder the city. Arab tourists penetrated to the capital, 
and had audiences of the emperor, and the accounts they give 
us of his familiarity with the geography and politics of the 
West, and of his freedom from prejudice and national vanity, 
are almost marvelous. Khan-fu, a port better situated than any 
which has for centuries past been accessible to European com- 
merce, was then the chief resort of the foreigners. The Moham- 
medans settled there were judged by one of their own number 
appointed by imperial authority to the office. An attractive 
picture is drawn by our Arab authorities of the then condition 
of the empire, of its populousness, its wealth, its fertility, its 
beauty, of the fineness of its silks and its transparent porcelain, 
of the justice and equity of its government, and of the universal 
education of its people—every one learning to read and write, 
and the poor receiving instruction at the public expense. 
The picture is not too highly colored; we have said before 
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that the enlightenment and prosperity of the Chinese empire 
at this period were not excelled anywhere upon earth. Toward 
the end of the ninth century, however, a terrible change came 
over thescene. The ruling dynasty went down, amid tumult, 
devastation, and massacre. In 877, Khan-fa was besieged 
and taken by a ferocious rebel chief, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand Musulmans, Christians, Jews, and Parsis, are said to 
have been slaughtered among its inhabitants: we may hope 
that at least the number is greatly exaggerated. This disaster 
gave a shock to foreign commerce from whieh it was slow to 
recover: for a long time regular intercourse by sea with the 
West was suspended. The Nestorian missions bore their share 
in the general suffering of the country; a reinforcement sent 
out by water in the course of the next century returned, some- 
what hastily and faint-heartedly, perhaps, professing to have 
found no trace of its co-religionists, and announcing that the 
Christian religion was extinct in China. For a long time the 
empire was lost sight of and forgotten, as it were, im Europe and 
the western coasts of Asia; no farther mention of it is to be 
met with in occidental literature until the thirteenth century. 

That the proselyting efforts of the Nestorians in High Asia 
were not in the meantime intermitted, was attested to the West 
by dim rumors of a mighty potentate in the distant East, who 
was both a Christian and a priest—rumors which made their 
way to Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Our 
English version of the name by which he was known is Prester 
John. This was, in fact, an actual personage, the powerful Khan 
of the Kerait Tatars, converted to Nestorian Christianity early 
in the eleventh century. The tribe was conquered later by 
Genghis-Khan, and incorporated into the Mongol empire, but its 
sovereign was still a Christian when Marco Polo passed through 
his country on the way to China. 

The noted traveler whose name we have just mentioned may 
almost be said to have discovered to Christian Europe the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Asia. His father and uncle, noble 
merchants of Venice, had found their way to Pekin, the capital 
of the Mongol emperor Kublai, in 1260: after a brief stay in 
the country, they were dispatched by Kublai himself upon an 
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embassy to the Pope, and upon their return, in 1276, they took 
the young Marco with them. Their journeys to and fro were 
made by the tedious and painful inland route. They resided this 
time for seventeen years in China, in high favor with Kublai, 
and even holding at times offices of important trust in his em- 
pire, till they at last came back, by water from the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, a voyage of eighteen months, to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and reappeared in Venice in the year 1295. Hap- 
pily for the world, Marco was soon after taken prisoner by the 
Genoese, and to while away the tedium of his confinement he 
made as faithful and complete a record of his travels and ob- 
servations as his memory and notes could furnish. The work 
gained a great popularity, and was soon translated into almost 
all the languages of Europe. Its statements were received with 
not a little incredulity, but their general correctness has been 
abundantly established by the better knowledge since ob- 
tained. Its author’s special object was to describe the wealth, 
the institutions, the manners and the customs, of the Chinese 
empire, and the power and grandeur of its sovereign, and he but 
seldom touches upon matters which concern foreign commerce 
and foreign religions ; yet it is evident from his occasional men- 
tion of Christian, Mohammedan, and Jewish communities and 
churches in the Chinese cities, that both the Nestorian mis- 
sions and the Arab commerce had recovered from the state of 
prostration in which the fall of the Tang had left them four 
hundred years before. The policy of the great founder of the 
Mongol dynasty himself was eminently liberal and enlightened ; 
foreigners of every race were received by him with kindness, 
and entire freedom of faith was allowed throughout his do- 
minions. 

Fifty years after Marco Polo, the enterprising and indefati- 
gable Arab tourist, ibn Batuta, who has left us the story of his 
wanderings over almost every part of the eastern world, reach- 
ed the southeastern coast of China by sea from India, and made 
his way by the routes of inland travel to Pekin. His account of 
the empire both supports and supplements that of his Venetian 
contemporary. He praises it as the most populous, wealthy, and 
highly cultivated country in the world: he extols the industry 
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and the mechanical and artistic skill of its inhabitants, the 
beauty and abundance of the porcelain and silk-stuffs, the 
greatness of the cities, the pomp and splendor of the court and 
capital. He notices the use of paper money, the care taken of 
human life, and the unparalleled safety assured to travelers, 
He tells of Moslem communities in every important city, dwell- 
ing and practising their religion in security, and governed 
and judged according to their own laws by authorities chosen 
from among themselves. In the great metropolis of Khansd 
(supposed to be the place more recently called Nanking) he 
describes one of the six quarters of which the city was com- 
posed as peopled exclusively by Jews, Parsis, and Christians. 
This is his only mention of Christians; it did not enter into 
the plan of his story to give details upon such matters; his 
attention was directed especially to the native inhabitants of 
the countries he visited, and to the condition of his own co- 
religionists among them. His exit from the empire was has- 
tened by the internal troubles attending the decadence of the 
Mongol dynasty. 

In the meantime had taken place the first successful attempt 
of European Christianity to extend its influence into Eastern 
Asia. The effort was prompted by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The Mongols, early in the thirteenth century, had 
broken forth from the mountains and deserts of the great Asi- 
atic plateau, overrunning, devastating, and subjecting alike 
the east, the south, and the west. Soon their terrible herds of 
horsemen were pressing hard the borders of Catholic Europe, 
and threatening destruction to both culture and religion. In 
this emergency, while Christian sovereigns were arming for a 
combined defense of their states, the spiritual guardian of Christ- 
endom was likewise moved to send out peaceful embassies to 
the homes of the fierce nomads, to turn them, if it might be, 
from their savage spirit of conquest, or to avert their arms from 
Enrope. Repeated missions found their way, between 1245 
and 1260, from Rome and France to the camps and capitals of 
Tatary, and not without a degree of success in establishing 
an understanding between Christians and Mongols. One tie 
of common interest united them: both alike were the foes of the 
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Mohammedan sultans of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, who 
had checked and baffled their plans of aggrandizement. On 
the one hand, the crusades were just ending in ignomiuious 
failure and defeat: on the other hand, here was the rock from 
which the tide of Mongol conquest was rolled back. The first 
burst of their strength and tury had spent itself, and Europe was 
safe. The names of Carpini and Rubruquis are conspicuous 
among those of the papal emissaries who visited the homes of the 
Mongol race, and returned, bringing back valuable information 
to Europe, and pointing out the way to Christian missionaries 
to a new field of effort. It was at once occupied. Missions 
were soon scattered here and there over Central Asia, and hardly 
had Marco Polo left Pekin when John of Monte-Corvino, the 
first Catholic missionary to China, entered it. Complete lib- 
erty of preaching and proselyting was allowed him: his mission 
flourished, spite of Nestorian opposition: after some years nu- 
merous and repeated reinforcements were sent out, and placed 
under his direction as Archbishop of Pekin, and it seemed for 
a time as if Catholic Christianity had at last taken firm root all 
over the remote East. 

But these flattering prospects were soon eclipsed. The 
breaking up of the Mongol empire, only a century after its first 
establishment, was attended with commotions which almost 
extinguished both eastern and western Christianity in Asia. 
In China itself, the catastrophe was complete. About the year 
1368, after the usual period of distress and civil war, the Mon- 
gols were driven out, and a native dynasty, the Ming, seated 
upon the throne. A great reaction took place in favor of the 
native institutions, and against everything that was distinc- 
tively foreign. The Christian teachers had enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the expelled dynasty; like it they had eome in 
from the west; their origin and their sympathies were beyond 
the borders of theempire. With it, then, they were driven out, 
or their weak establishments went down amid the general con- 
fusion, and could not be revived. Parties of missionaries sents 
out from Europe were never heard from again. Even the 
Nestorian faith, which had so long survived all revolutions and 


changes of dynasty, now utterly disappeared. For the first 
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time in eight hundred years, China was free from all remnant 
or trace of Christianity. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, in the absence of all records 
of the inner history of the Nestorian missions, we are unable to 
judge respecting the causes of their long success and ultimate 
failure. We know not what position Nestorian Christianity 
maintained toward Chinese indifferentism and superstition ; 
whether it was a bold, faithful, and uncompromising repre- 
sentative of Christian doctrine, or inoffensively tolerant of the 
weakness and errors of those whose good it sought; whether it 
strove after a show of strength by the accession of crowds of 
nominal converts, or labored for a real success in the transfor- 
mation of the hearts and lives of its proselytes. However this 
may have been, the final result was the same. It passed away, 
and left no abiding impression. Chinese history ignored it, and 
all remembrance of its presence in the empire was lost. When 
the next Christian missionaries appeared, the state of China 
was as if the name of Christ had never yet been heard within 
its borders. 

More than a full century now elapsed before the renewal of 
European intercourse with China. The rediscovery, so to 
speak, of the empire was. one of the occurrences which marked 
the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, thac epoch so rich in great events, when the inven- 
tion of printing, the application of the compass to its true 
work, the discovery of America, the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, changed the aspect of the world, and gave such an 
impulse to the development of European civilization as it had 
never before received. It was in 1487 that Diaz returned to 
Lisbon from his voyage of discovery, and reported that the way 
eastward around the continent of Africa was open to the mari- 
time enterprise of western Europe. Ten years later a Portu- 
guese colony, never since dislodged, was established under 
Vasco de Gama on the western coast of the peninsula of India; 

» and in 1517 a Portuguese squadron, tracing backward the route 
of Marco Polo, entered the port of Canton. This was the 
commencement of the modern era of Chinese intercourse. 


The native dynasty of Ming still sat upon the imperial 
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throne, but had already passed the zenith of its power and 
prosperity. It had seen the extinction of European influence 
in the land ; it was destined, before its downfall, to behold the 
renewal of that influence, in more than the former measure. 
The policy of the dynasty was by no means especially hostile 
to foreign commerce, or to foreign religions. Jews and Mo- 
hammedans were to be found, not only in the seaboard cities, 
but farin the interior of the empire; and they enjoyed entire 
toleration, because themselves quiet and inoffensive, and mena- 
cing with danger neither the religious nor the civil insti- 
tutions of the empire. It depended altogether upon the 
character of the new comers how they should be met. Had 
the Europeans showed themselves peaceful in their policy 
and moderate in their demands, and had they awakened no 
jealous fear by their conduct in other parts of the East, we 
have no reason to suppose that any restrictions of special 
severity would have been imposed upon them. 

Unfortunately, they gave the Chinese, at the outset, a 
very unfavorable impression of their character. The first 
Portuguese expedition, indeed, conducted itself peaceably, 
and, being kindly met, effected a satisfactory and profitable 
exchange of the commodities it brought. .But while a Portu- 
guese embassy was on the way to Pekin, to arrange terms 
of future intercourse, a second fleet, newly arrived at Can- 
ton, fell to burning, murdering, and plundering, as if a mere 
band of lawless. freebooters. Intelligence of this, as well as 
of the predatory conquests made by the Portuguese in Ma- 
lacea, among the very allies and dependents of the em- 
pire, reached the capital with the envoys. The result was 
what might have been expected. The ambassadors were 
treated as spies and impostors, and sent back in chains to 
Canton, where, chancing to arrive at the same time with 
the commission of new outrages, they were put to death, or 
detained in permanent captivity. Still the visits of the Portu- 
guese were not altogether and permanently interdicted. They 
formed profitable establishments in many of the ports of the 
empire, and after 1560 were allowed to establish a kind of 
colony at Macao, at the mouth of the Canton River, which 
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long continued to be the head quarters of European commerce, 
and the chief station of the Catholic missions. 

The Spaniards first approached the coast of China in 1575, 
from the neighboring Philippine Islands, of whiclt their re- 
cent conquest was as unfavorable a recommendation to Chinese 
hospitality as they could possibly have had. The injustice and 
impolicy of their government of the islands, and especially 
their cruelty te the numerous Chinese emigrants to Manila, 
produced later distinctly traceable effects upon the Chinese 
policy toward all Europeans. 

The Dutch, too, did what they could to add to the evil 
reputation of Murope in China. At their first appearance 
they came as enemies of the Portuguese, and offended the 
government by an attack upon Macao, which was still Chinese 
territory, although tenanted by foreigners; being beaten off 
there, they seized upon the Pescadores, a cluster of islands 
lying just off the coast, a little farther to the north. 

The first visit of the English, in 1637, was also attended 
with unfortunate circumstances, ominous of anything but 
harmony and « good understanding in the future: although, 
if we may trust the accounts given, the chief blame was this 
time with the Chinese; since the latter, led astray by the false 
and malicious representation of their intentions made by the 
Portuguese, commenced an unprovoked attack upon them. 
It was fiercely and successfully resented, and after the capture 
of the forts which had been guilty of the outrage, explana- 
tions were entered into, and apologies made, and the intruding 
vessels were allowed to exchange their cargoes before leaving 
the river. No farther intercourse was had with England or 
her colonies until 1664. , 

When we take duly into account all these untoward occur- 
rences attendant upon the reopening of commercial inter- 
course between the East and the West, and the generally 
aggressive character, half freebooting, half conquest-making, 
belonging to the adventurous expeditions of the Western 
traders, we can hardly think it strange that the Chinese should 
have met the new foreign commerce in a very different spirit 
from that with which they had greeted the cld. Distrust, 
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fear, and aversion, became the determining motives of the 
policy which they adopted toward their visitors. That it was 
not based merely upon haughty and contemptuous self-suffi- 
ciency, indifference to commerce, and blind intolerance of 
foreigners and their manners and institutions, is clearly evi- 
dent from what we have seen above respecting the earlier 
commercial relations between China and the West, and the 
long and peaceful occupation, by Moslems, Jews, and Christ- 
jans, of domicils in all parts of the empire. Circumstances, 
however, did enable the government to give its policy a 
coloring of arrogant contempt. The foreign commerce was, 
in truth, a matter of relatively small consequence to China. 
Compared with the domestic trade, which made of the interior 
of the country one vast market for the exchange of the pro- 
ductions of different provinces, its amount and the revenue it 
yielded were, especially at the first, quite insignificant. It 
seemed to be carried on solely for the benefit of the stran- 
ger, who came to supply his poverty from the abounding re- 
sources of the empire, and was able to offer in return but 
little of value. It is well known that, until the poisonous 
drag, opium, was brought in to turn the scale, the balance of 
exchange was always terribly against the foreign trader, and 
the hard specie in which he was forced to pay for his purchases 
was of small account in the public economy of a country 
which knew no authorized currency save paper and copper. 
Hence the foreigners appeared as suppliants, begging to be 
allowed to enjoy and profit by an intercourse which it was a 
matter of indifference to the other party whether they granted 
or refused. The Chinese were not slow to perceive and to 
push the advantage. They habitually tried how much the 
foreigners would endure of imposition and of indignity under 
the pressure of a threat to stop the trade. Neither the latter 
nor the countries from which they came were suffered to 
make a dignified and imposing figure in Chinese eyes. Any 
difference between them and the petty, half-civilized and 
barbarous states which bordered upon the empire, was studi- 
ously ignored. Their embassies were made puppets of in the 
hands of a rigorous etiquette, were balked of all valuable 
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results, and treated as acknowledgments of inferiority and 
vassalage. What, indeed, were the handfuls of subjects who 
acknowledged the authority of the Western monarchs, to the 
hundreds of millions who bowed to the throne of him who 
styled himself the Son of Heaven? And of the energy, 
knowledge, and capacity which made a few countries of Eu 
rope, small as was the space they occupied upon the earth’s 
surface, a power greater than all the rest of the world together, 
the Chinese had little appreciation. They were content 
with and proud of their own culture, literature, and social 
and political institutions, all of immemorial antiquity ; and, in 
the true spirit of a stiffened civilization, they misapprehended 
and condemned whatever was discordant with it: and what 
they were compelled to acknowledge only hightened their 
fear and distrust, and made their exclusive policy more strin- 
gent. 

The political condition of the empire was not without its 
influence upon the treatment of the foreigners. The dynasty 
of Ming had built itself up on the expulsion of a foreign 
domination, and the reassertion of Chinese nationality; and 
the Manchu dynasty, which succeeded it, itself intrusive, and 
conscious of its insecure hold upon power, was naturally 
jealous of the presence and influence of the races which were 
overturning and founding empires in so many other parts of 
Asia. 

It was, then, as we conceive, mainly from apprehension, 
and in self-defense, that impediment after impediment was 
thrown in the way of free intercourse with Europeans, that 
the avenues of access were one after another closed, until, 
just a century since, European commerce was limited to the 
one port of Canton, and otherwise placed under severe and 
oppressive restrictions. “And we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that, however much there may have been in it of nar- 
row-mindedness and ignorance, there was also political sa- 
gacity, and a true instinct of self-preservation. The conse- 
quences of a want of like foresight elsewhere are apparent, 
in the overthrow of native institutions, and the establish- 
ment of European supremacy, in the fairest portions of both 
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the Old and the New worlds. We can hardly avoid being 
touched with some compunction, at witnessing the final failure 
of a plan of national conduct so long and perseveringly 
pursued, and the forcible intrusion, on a svale that shakes 
the fabric of Chinese empire to its foundations, of the influ- 
ence so anxiously excluded. 

But before we go on to trace the development of the 
relations between China and the West from a simply com- 
mercial to a political phase, we will review the history of 
the efforts made since the epoch of modern intercourse to 
introduce Christianity into the country, or the history of the 
Catholic and Protestant missions. 

During the sixteenth century, the Catholic church, al- 
though feeling at home the staggering effect of the severest 
blows ever struck at its supremacy, was in the midst of a 
career of active and successful propagandism abroad. This 
was especially the case after the foundation of the order of 
Jesuits, about the middle of the century. Jesuit missionaries 
accompanied nearly all the fleets which bore Spanish and 
Portuguese adventurers to the various parts of the newly 
opened world. One of Loyola’s original associates, St. Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of the Indies and of Japan, made the 
earliest attempt to establish a mission in China; but he 
died in 1552, upon the borders of the empire, before he 
had succeeded in overcoming the difficulties thrown in his 
way, more by his own countrymen than by the Chinese. 
The Jesuit Ricci was the first who effected an entrance. 
He was suffered to pass the frontier about 1580, after years of 
delay and negotiation, and for a long time he preached and 
taught in the neighborhood of Canton. This, however, was 
to him only the school in which to fit himself for a higher 
and wider field of action. Not content with the precarious 
toleration which the provincial authorities allowed him, he 
sought to win for Christian missionaries such a position in 
the very heart of the country as should command universal 
toleration, and should recommend Christianity to the ac- 
ceptance of the masses of the people. He pushed forward 
from point to point, more than once rebuffed and driven 
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back to his old place, until at last, in 1601, he was 
admitted into the capital, and was able to found there the 
Jesuit mission, which, for more than two hundred years, 
maintained an existence always remarkable and often full 
of honor and success. The character which he impressed 
upon the mission it retained through its whole history. 
He was a man of vast acquirements and no ordinary ca- 
pacity; he was versed in literature, philosophy, and science, 
an’ accomplished representative of the best culture of the 
West. He felt the vast superiority of European knowledge 
and skill in its application over those of the Chinese, and his 
aim was to utilize that superiority in every possible way for 
the benefit of European religion. His science had won him 
great consideration at Nankin: the curious instruments which 
he brought as presents opened to him the gates of the capital 
and of the court: like influences procured him the imperial 
permission to remain, spite of the opposition of the Board of 
Rites, under whose jurisdiction such matters properly fell. 
Thus it continued to be from that time forth. The Pekin 
mission became a kind of European Academy, filled with men 
eminent for learning and ability, selected with reference to 
the wants, and often by the express request, of the emperor; 
men who placed themselves and their knowledge at the dis- 
posal of the state, filled high offices, executed important 
trusts, and by their usefulness as mathematicians, geographers, 
astronomers, mechanicians, artists, teachers, and by the respect 
and influence thereby assured to them, were able to maintain 
for a long time the struggle in behalf of Christianity against 
the ever growing fear and jealousy of it on the part of the 
general government of the empire. This was a bold and 
brilliant system of tactics, and it held out high hopes of suc- 
cess: had the times and the places been more propitious, it 
might have won such a triumph in the East as when, in the 
West, the Roman empire was converted to Christianity. But 
it was also not without its special dangers, as it brought the 
new faith and its defenders into more conspicuous opposition 
with the native institutions and their representatives, and 
awakened political and scientific, as well as religious, jealous- 
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ies and hatreds. In the end it failed utterly. Niggardly tole- 
ration for a season was the best boon it could obtain for 
Christianity ; the state policy of exclusion of everything for- 
eign, as being valueless to the welfare, and dangerous to the 
stability, of the empire, held inexorably on its way: while the 
missionaries were honored at Pekin, and suffered to worship 
as they would, their religion was proscribed and persecuted 
everywhere else. The mission sank into the unhappy position 
of a knot of personal satellites of the emperor, and unre- 
warded servants of the empire, and at last became extinct. 
We will briefly trace its history during the interval. 

As soon as the news of Ricci’s success reached the West, he 
was appointed Superior of all the Chinese missions, and a 
numerous band of laborers was sent out to work under his 
direction. For some time all went well. But, shortly after 
Ricci’s death, the opposition of those who were jealous of 
European influence at the capital prevailed, and an edict was 
obtained by which the missionaries were expelled from the 
country, and all exercise of their religion forbidden. Many of 
them remained in hiding, protected by the friends they had 
made, both in the court and among the people, and waiting 
for better times. At this period the troubles and disorders 
which led to the overthrow of the dynasty were breaking out 
in every province. The friends of the missionaries sueceeded 
in having them authorized to reappear, as men whose knowl- 
edge and capacity might be made useful to the empire. Adam 
Schall, the most eminent among them, was made chief of the 
astronomical board, and, about 1640, was set to casting cannon 
for the imperial use. But the dynasty, oppressed at once by 
rebellion and foreign invasion, was doomed to fail: in 1644, 
Pekin fell into the hands, first of the rebels, and then of the 
Manchus: the latter remained its masters and the masters of 
the empire. 

The change of dynasty made no difference in the condition 
of the mission, although, of course, the Christian communities 
suffered, and Christian missionary labor was greatly impeded, 
by the disturbances and civil wars which desolated the em- 
pire. Schall was continued in his offices and dignities, and 
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received unusual marks of favor from the first Mongol: empe- 
ror, whose attachment to him was excessive, and over whom 
he wielded a powerful influence. With the regents who, after 
the death of the emperor, conducted for a time the affairs of 
state during the minority of his son, afterwards the great Kang- 
hi, the case was different ; and the enemies of the missionaries 
were able once more to set on foot a persecution more violent 
than the previous one. In 1665, the Christian religion was 
placed under ban: the missionaries were thrown into prison, 
and condemned to deportation into the depths of Tatary, while 
Schall, the chief mark for jealousy and hatred, was sentenced 
to an ignominious death. An earthquake prevented the exe- 
cution of the sentence, and frightened the persecutors. Schall 
was released, but immediately died. Four others were re- 
tained, that they might serve the empire, and the rest, twenty- 
five in number, were sent to Canton and thrust out of the 
country. 

Science once more raised the missions from their low estate. 
Their chief persecutor, and Schall’s successor as head of the 
astronomical board, proved himself a terrible ignoramus and 
bungler in his profession. In constructing the state calendar, 
a matter of the highest consideration in China, he had even 
allotted to the new year an intercalary month to which it was 
not entitled! This and other errors were proved upon him by 
the missionaries, in presence of the young emperor, who had 
now assumed the reins of power. Their triumph was com- 
plete: their foe was disgraced, and Verbiest installed in his 
place; and the admiration and confidence of the greatest and 
ablest monarch who ever sat on the throne of China was 
given to the missionaries, never to be withdrawn. He became 
their eager pupil, and their attached friend and protector. 
The victims of the recent persecution were at once recalled 
to their old fields of labor, and some years later, in 1692, the 
emperor’s direct and sovereign authority carried through the 
tribunals, in spite of their reluctance and opposition, a decree 
which granted full toleration to Christianity throughout the 
whole empire. The reign of Kang-hi is the period of the 
greatest prosperity of the Catholic missions in China. It is 
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also the period of the most active and honorable participation 
of the missionaries in the affairs of the country. Verbiest 
again founded cannon, for use in the wars against the Tatars. 
Gerbillon negotiated a treaty of peace and amity with the 
Russians on the northern frontier. The emperor was cured of 
a dangerous fever by the use of quinine. The great work of 
constructing an accurate map of the whole empire was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

An unfavorable change, which, even before the close of the 
reign of Kang-hi, came over the condition and prospects of the 
Chinese mission, was due to dissensions among the missiona- 
ries themselves. Ricci had been very tolerant of the weak- 
nesses of Chinese character and the prejudices of Chinese edu- 
cation, and had sought to adapt to them, so far as was possi- 
ble, the doctrine which he preached. He had seen no suffi- 
cient objection to permitting the practice of those ceremonies 
of official and ancestral worship which made up the substance 
of the orthodox state and popular religion. He regarded them 
as the “ peculiar institution” of the empire, which had a civil 
character merely, and upon which it was highly unadvisable to 
lay a disturbing finger, lest the great work of spreading the 
gospel among the benighted heathen of the empire should 
thereby suffer hindrance ; for every religion which had as yet 
obtained permanent foothold in the country had been com- 
pelled to respect and adopt those venerable rites. His view 
was a highly politic, but probably also a sincere, one; and it 
was correct, at least so far as this, that the Chinese generally 
performed the ceremonies as mere inherited forms, connecting 
no idolatrous or other meaning with them. Unquestionably, 
however, they were by origin, and in their real nature, super- 
stitious and idolatrous, and it could be but a degraded and 
lifeless Christianity which would permanently tolerate them. 
Differences of opinion respecting their character and the man- 
ner in which they were to be dealt with liad prevailed from 
the beginning among the Jesuits themselves, yet these, as a 
body, adopted the views of Ricci. The Dominicans and mis- 
sionaries of other orders as generally condemned them. The 
dispute, aggravated by the rivalry of the monastic orders, and 
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even by political and national jealousies, long raged high, 
greatly to the scandal of the unbelievers and the detriment of 
the missions. Both sides appealed to Rome, and several dis- 
cordant decisions were, in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, provisionally pronounced by the Holy See, subject to re- 
vision upon farther examination; ‘yet the scale evidently 
leaned strongly against the views defended by the Jesuits, 
The latter were then so indiscreet as vastly to complicate 
the question by appealing to their friend and patron, the 
emperor, and making him a party-to its adjudication. He, 
himself an eclectic and an indifferent in matters of religion, 
as Chinese emperors have long been wont to be, pronounced a 
decision, as was to be expected, in favor of the Jesuits and of 
the Chinese rites, declaring the latter to be free from all taint 
of idolatry, and altogether innocent and praiseworthy. But 
unfortunately, after the maturest deliberation, the case was 
decided at Rome the other way. Here were two irresistible 
forces, the infallibility of the pope and the universal authority 
of the emperor, formally arrayed in opposition to one another; 
neither could give way, but the missions had to feel the direful 
effects of their collision. Repeated embassies from the pope 
to the emperor only led to violent disputes, and to the exile, 
imprisonment, and persecution of the legates; while the impe- 
rial favor was withdrawn from the missions, and the continued 
toleration of the missionaries within the borders of the empire 
made conditional upon their giving a promise in writing to 
make no opposition to the rites, and to remain all their lives in 
the country. Hardly, however, had the last papal legate re- 
turned from his futile mission, when, in 1722, the great Kang- 
hi died. 

Yung-ching, his son and successor, was a ruler of abilities 
not unworthy of his father, but a man of stern temper, and 
who cared little for the society and personal instructions of the 
missionaries. As the personal protection of the emperor had 
long been the main defense of the missions, prohibition and 
persecution now immediately followed. In answer to the 
expostulations of his European servants at Pekin, the emperor 
gave them, with his own mouth, the explanation of the course 
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which he deemed it for the interests of the empire to pursue, 
using these remarkable words: “You wish all the Chinese to 
become Christians, and your law requires it; that I know very 
well. But in that case, what should we be? the subjects of 
your kings? Your Christians recognize none but you; in 
times of trouble they would listen to no voice but yours. I 
know that at present there is nothing to fear; but when your 
vessels should come by the thousands and tens of thousands, 
there would be trouble.” 

We have here the key to the whole policy of the Chinese, 
in respect to both the religion and the commerce of the West, 
as it was gradually developed and established, under the most 
enlightened sovereigns who have ever ruled over the empire. 
Their intolerance of Christianity had no religious motive; but 
they feared the men of Europe. They feared them for the 
very qualities which they admired in them, and turned to their 
own profit—for their energy of character and their vastly supe- 
rior knowledge. They could bear the growth of no such 
powerful influence as Christianity might be expected to be- 
come, to the decay of the native institutions, the ruin of the 
ruling dynasty, and the final imposition of a foreign domi- 
nation. 

The history of the Chinese missions after the death of 
Kang-hi may be told in few words. The prohibitory edict of 
Yung-ching was never repealed. The missionaries at Pekin 
were allowed to remain, to recruit their numbers from time to 
time, to retain their civil offices and dignities, and to practise 
by themselves the ceremonies of their religion; but as Chris- 
tian missionaries they were forbidden to labor, nor was the 
presence of Europeans tolerated except at the capital. Yet, 
during this and the following reigns, the exiled laborers stole 
quietly back to their posts, and continued their old labors in 
secret, and under the constant dread of discovery. This was, 
indeed, the best and most heroic epoch of Catholic Christianity 
in China; the annals of the church can hardly show more 
noble examples of self-devotion, of persevering labor in the 
midst of discouragement and danger, of patient endurance of 
a life of hardships, of fortitude and resignation in meeting 
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torture and death, than were exhibited by the Chinese mission- 
aries. Not a few of the native Christians were also called to 
yield up life, or to go into distant exile, for their religion, and 
most of them, if we may believe the accounts handed down to 
us, worthily stood the test, while the success of the work of 
proselyting was hardly less than it had been in the halcyon 
days of European influence at the imperial court. 

To the brief rule of Yung-ching succeeded, in 1736, the long 
and prosperous reign of Kien-lung, ending with his abdication 
in 1796. The attachment of the latter to his European artists, 
mechanicians, and astronomers, was very great, but he adhered 
inflexibly to the established policy of prohibition of Chris- 
tianity in the empire, and a slight relaxation of the vigilance 
and violence of the local authorities of the provinces in discov- 
ering and punishing its sectaries was the nearest approach to 
toleration which could be made during all the latter part of 
the century which had opened with such signs of promise. 
But now troubles of another kind came to interrupt the pro- 
gress of the missions. The order of Jesuits was suppressed. 
The French revolution put an end to the special support which 
the Chinese mission had long received from the French gov- 
ernment, and the troubled state of Europe, and the prostration 
of the Romish church, cut off other sources of supply, both of 
laborers and of means of their support. The Pekin mission 
grew weaker and weaker, and in 1820 Tao-kwang, upon his 
accession to the throne, drove out its last remaining represen- 
tative. Yet has the Catholic church never relinquished its 
hold upon China; its numerous missionaries still traverse the 
empire in disguise, keeping up in every city the long estab- 
lished communities of Christians; and its votaries are still 
counted even by hundreds of thousands. It would, however, 
be an error to account Catholic Christianity as a power among 
the Chinese people, or even as having any vital and self-sus- 
taining force in the empire. There is reason to apprehend 
that its victories have ever been nominal more than real ; that 
its standard of proselytism has been fixed far lower than would 
satisfy the requirements of the Protestant missions. It is not 
especially difficult to win, from a people so little attached to 
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any religion of its own as the Chinese, a verbal acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of Christian doctrine, submission to baptism, 
and partial or occasional compliance with the ceremonial prac- 
tices of the Romish church ; to communicate a real knowledge 
of Christianity, and the possession of its spirit, is something 
very different. That the great majority of the millions of 
converts reckoned by the Catholic missions since their estab- 
lishment have been converts in form only, is past all reason- 
able doubt: it were uncharitable to attempt to say just how 
many may have been of another character. Some appreciation 
of the spirit in which the later missionary operations are 
carried on may be won from the fact that a considerable item 
among them is the baptizing, under false pretences and by un- 
consecrated hands, of infants considered to be at the point of — 
death from sickness. At all events, even Catholics can hardly 
refuse to acknowledge that Catholic Christianity has as com- 
pletely failed to make conquest of China, or to establish itself 
firmly and securely within the limits of the empire, as did its 
predecessor, Nestorian Christianity. 

Since the beginning of the present century a new era of 
missionary effort has been inaugurated, under the auspices of 
the Protestant societies of England, Germany, and America. 
With the history of this movement our readers are already too 
well acquainted to need that more than the briefest sketch of it 
should here be presented. The first Protestant missionary 
was Morrison, who landed in the country in 1807. The 
contrast between his career and that of Ricci well illus- 
trates the difference in aim and spirit of the two missions of 
which they were respectively the founders. Morrison estab- 
lished himself in the most quiet manner at Canton, and de- 
voted his attention especially to two works—the preparation 
of a dictionary, and the translation of the Bible; works in- 
tended to serve as auxiliaries to those who should come after 
him, He maintained a weekly religious service, but founded 
no church, and sought not to measure the usefulness of his 
mission by the number of converts made, and the degree of 
public attention excited. During his whole life—he died in 
1834—he never set foot farther within the interior of the 
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country than Canton. This modest and unaggressive policy 
was rendered necessary by the changed condition of the empire, 
‘taken in connection with the natural limits to the efficiency of 
Protestant missionaries. To attempt a clandestine entrance 
into the interior, when every avenue of access was jealously 
guarded, and open instruction and proselytizing impracticable, 
would have been useless. The only thing to be done was to 
begin in confessed weakness and obscurity, and to wait; to lay 
a foundation, and to hope that better times would build the 
superstructure. All the ground accessible to the acknowledged 
missionary was soon occupied, and the expansion of the mis- 
sions has kept even pace with the unclosing of the empire. 
During their earlier period, especially, attempts were made to 
gain influence among the colonies of Chinese emigrants, who 
are to be found scattered all over the coasts and islands of the 
Indian and Southern oceans, wherever there is gain to be made 
by industry and enterprise ; but the moderate success met with, 
and the gradual opening of China itself, have caused them to 
be for the most part relinquished. More than two hundred 
men have, during fifty years, been sent out by the various 
societies. Unlike the Jesuits, they have addressed themselves 
primarily and chiefly to the common people. They have pub- 
lished numerous editions of the whole or parts of the Bible, in 
different translations ; they have reduced many of the popular 
colloquial dialects for the first time to a written form, in 
Chinese or Roman characters, and in these or in the literary 
language have composed and circulated hosts of tracts, and 
of elementary text-books in history, geography, natural science, 
and the like. They have been active and successful in col- 
lecting and communicating knowledge of the language, litera- 
ture, history, and institutions of the empire. If they are not 
unfrequently sneered at by the Catholics for the limited sphere 
of their labors, and for their misapplied activity in scatter- 
ing abroad books which in the great majority of cases must 
be wasted and lost, the sneer is not a deserved one, and comes 
moreover with a bad grace from those who have themselves 
signally failed in an opposite course of policy. The Catholic 
and Protestant systems have not yet come into competition 
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with one another upon the same ground, as may soon be the 
case, in order that their relative efficiency may be tested. 
Great hopes have been built upon the complete opening of 
access to all parts of the empire, which appears now imminent. 
Yet it should not fail to be borne in mind that but a small 
part of the obstacles to penetrating the country with civilizing 
and Christianizing influences will thus be removed. Of all re- 
gions of the world, China is the hardest and least promising 
field for such labor. The whole character of the people, both 
in its positive and its negative traits, and, not less, their ab- 
sorption in the struggle for existence forced upon them by the 
immense over-populousness of the empire, tell powerfully 
against the reception of the new doctrines; and no one should 
be so thoughtless as to expect that, where Nestorian and Roman 
missionaries have toiled for centuries without any abiding har- 
vest, there is now to be a speedy and notable change for the 
better. We should ourselves rejoice to see reason to believe 
that the Chinese are more likely to be penetrated with a new 
spirit, and to rise in the scale of nations, from free intercourse 
with Europeans, than to lose what they already have, and 
to suffer national degradation and extinction. Events are 
now rapidly approaching to a crisis which will begin the test- 
ing of this question, and it is our duty, before quitting our 
general subject, to review the history also of the political 
movements of the past few years, and to glance at the present 
condition of the struggle between European aggressiveness and 
Chinese exclusiveness. But we have already occupied all the 
space allotted us in the present Number, and must once more 
defer to another time the consideration of this final division of 
our theme. 





Articte I—THE MARONITES AND THE DRUZES, 


Tue physical characteristics of Lebanon, as well as the 
thousand sacred associations connected with its name, could 
not fail to invest it with peculiar attractions to any one; but 
_ there are also many varied features of interest to be found in 
the character of its present inhabitants and their past history, 
During weary centuries.of evil, its noble rocks have afforded a 
kind shelter to freedom, and neither Sultan nor Pasha has 
been able to play the Asiatic lord long over its sons. The re- 
sult was, therefore, that while the richest portions of Syria and 
its fairest plains,such as the Buckaa, Esdraelon, and Sharon are 
wastes, because they belong to the Turk, the rough mountain 
nourishes thousands, who on the very face of its cliffs hang 
their gardens and make them yield abundantly even such lux- 
uries as silk, oil, tobacco, and wine. The traveler who has be- 
come disgusted with the dusky Egyptian serfs, or the sullen 
and stupidly fanatical peasants about Jerusalem and Nablous, 
is well prepared to welcome the Lebanon mountaineers, whose 
eréct and free carriage, combined with an easy native polite- 
ness, at once tell of a different race and a different experience. 
It is singular, but yet too true, that from the feuds of its inhab- 
itants, its present is its worst history, for often in former times 
has Lebanon appeared like a rocky island, where some refuge 
was found from the flood which destroyed what was once the 
garden of the Lord. Here also are to be found feudal fam- 
ilies that boast an ancient lineage which the proudest houses 
of Europe might envy, and with chronicles as rich in incidents 
of war, romance or murder as ever poet or novelist would wish. 

For a long time the political power of Lebanon has been 
about equally divided between two very different sects, the 
Maronite Christians and the Druzes, although in number 
the latter are hardly a third of the former. The history of the 
Maronites is a very chequered one, extending from their con- 
version to Christianity in apostolical times, when their Syriac 
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translation of the Scriptures, so much praised now by biblical 
scholars, was made, down through the sad days of Moslem 
conquests and the Crusades, to the civil wars with the Druzes 
of our own times. 

As to the race they must be considered of pure Syrian stock, 
the descendants of the ancient Aramaic kingdoms of Damascus 
and Hamath, whose contests with the Israelites under David 
and his successors are so frequently mentioned in sacred history. 
Their origin as a distinct sect, however, was during the strange 
times of the later Constantines. There is certainly not a more 
singular spectacle in history than that which the Eastern Empire 
then presented of a country ruined apparently by the Christian 
religion. The whole population seemed to be composed of furi- 
ous zealots, persecuting and persecuted, and delighting in the 
strangest and most unaccountable heresies, each, as it arose, 
bringing new wars and new desolations. Between these con- 
tests of councils, bishops and patriarchs the very spirit of 
Christianity departed forever. Meantime, year by year the 
empire itself grew weaker from these ceaseless commotions, 
which proved to be a fearful preparation for a wonderful in- 
vasion that came like a Simoom from the sands of Arabia, 
bringing with it the religion of the false prophet and the em- 
pire of the Caliph. 

Prominent among these rebellious sects were the Monothe- 
lites, whose distinctive dogma was that though the Saviour 
had two natures, he had but one will. That being purely di- 
vine, it is difficult to see in what his humanity consisted, as 
they vehemently scouted its being restricted to a human body. 
Nevertheless, the new heresy made progress in every direction, 
as usual, The Bishops of Antioch and Alexandria, the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, and Honorius, Pope of Rome, all be- 
come heretics together, but nowhere did the new doctrine take 
such deep root as among the mountaineers of Lebanon, owing 
to the preaching and sanctity of St. Marone, one of its most 
distinguished teachers. Soon, however, a new Constantine 
arose who was orthodox and who lost no time in convening 
the Sixth General Council of Chalcedon, in which the Monothe- 
lites were excommunicated, and their eminent teachers, in- 
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eluding the Pope Honorius, (who however was then dead), were, 
to quote an old Oatholic historian, “chained down in the 
bonds of anathema and expelled the church.” 

Accordingly the emperor straightway set about pulling up 
this new tare of Satan, and as far as the Eastern and Western 
churches were concerned succeeded, but the Maronites of Leba- 
non obstinately refused. A large army was despatched to 
bring them back to the fold. The well tilled plains around the 
base of Lebanon were laid waste, the villages destroyed and 
their inhabitants massacred or sold into slavery. This ac. 
complished, the orthodox host began to ascend the mountain 
range and encamped on the plateau of Koora, above Tripoli, 
among the olive groves of the plain. A furious onset was sud- 
denly made on the camp by the Maronites, who rushed down 
from the lofty hights above, and, though met at first by a 
stout resistance, the rout of the Imperial army at last became 
total, and their two generals were slain while endeavoring to 
make a stand at the village of Amanoon. Their foes, whether 
out of respect to their courage, or to.commemorate their great 
victory, raised two monuments over their graves, which remain 
to this day. 

The Byzantine government had soon to abstain from such 
senseless measures in a struggle for its very existence with the 
Moslem. The prophecy which was uttered twenty-three centu- 
ries before, that Ishmael should become a great nation, was now 
wonderfully fulfilled when the Caliph Waleed in his divan 
at Damascus received at the same time despatches from his 
generals "Abd er Rahman, who had crossed the Pyrenees, and 
Mahommed Kasim, who had crossed the Ganges. It is difficult 
for us now to realize the intense feeling which the sudden ap- 
pearance and appalling progress of the Islam excited through- 
out the Christian nations. However bitter were the contentions 
with each other about various dogmas, yet the great doctrine of a 
Divine Saviour wasreverently cherished by both East and West ; 
but now from the hot sands of Arabia arose countless winged 
hosts, like those other resistless messengers of devastation, the 
desert born locusts, who hastened to spread a gloomy form of 
monotheism by the sword. To the Christian it was left either 
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to apostatize or to exist under ceaseless contumely and insult for 
the sake of his faith, that made life itself bitter. Once imbu: 
ed with the teachings of Mohammed, the spirit of an insolent 
intolerance kindles in the devotee’s breast, which causes him to 
omit no opportunity to wound the most sacred feelings of all 
other religionists. It has been the fashion with many writers 
who affect impartiality, to speak lovingly of Islamism and to 
style Mohammed the Arabian Reformer. We only wish that 
our philosophers, before they began to write about Islamism, 
could but be made themselves to taste some of the fruits which 
grow on this tree, (happily in a far different and distant clime 
from ours), and then let us hear their verdict. But a few years 
ago it was the law of the Turkish empire that no Christian 
should presume to dress in any color but black, to be addressed as 
Sir, to pass on the right hand of a Moslem, to give the salutation 
of peace, to build a two-story house if his Moslem neighbor 
had but one-story, to testify in a court of justice against a true 
believer ; while in commemoration of his submission, “ with his 
face to the ground,” (in the language of Caliph Omar’s com- 
pact), to the sword of Islam, he was to pay once a year a cap- 
itation tax, which done he was to receive a slap on the nape of 
the neck. The slightest outward prosperity was begrudged 
them, not by the ignorant mob alone, but still more by the 
Imam and men of learning. “Cursed be he who clothes 
them with the garment of happiness,” says Ibn el Werdi, one 
of the greatest of Mahommedan jurists and one of the first 
Arabian poets. Righteously did the great heart of Europe 
swell with indignation at the outrageous infidel, for we cannot 
but feel that the Crusades, like all the mighty stirrings of the 
masses, occurred because the deepest sentiments of justice and 
religion were roused, and which scarce the reverses and dis- 
asters of three centuries could extinguish. 

Meantime, against the Moslems the Maronites of Entiat 
made a gallant stand, and even gained ground on warriors be- 
fore whom the nations trembled. Led by a noble and warlike 
family of Emirs, who dwelt on the high ranges above Beyroot 
and Tripoli, they drove the Saracens to the very gates of Da- 
mascus, until the Caliphs were obliged to surrender to them 
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the government of the whole mountains from Aleppo to Jern- 
salem. But it was an unequal contest, and step by step they 
had to recede to their own Lebanon, until even its southern 
half became a desert, as the Arab tribes, the ancestors of the 
Druzes, found it when they took possession in A. D. 821. We 
ean well understand therefore with what joy they hailed the ap- 
proach of a mail-clad host, proudly carrying before them that 
same dear emblem, the cross, which they had seen for so long 
under foot. 

The Crusaders, on the other hand, could not but welcome the 
aid of a warlike Christian tribe, and accordingly, after exchang- 
ing “tender sentiments of fraternity,” says William of Tyre, 
“they addressed themselves unto these fideles of Lebanon, as un- 
to wise and sober-minded men, and having an exact knowledge 
of roads and localities, to ascertain what would be the safest and 
most practicable way to Jerusalem.” But here was a serious dif- 
ficulty—the Maronites were heretics! However, by a skillfully 
regulated cession of religious points on both sides, a treaty was 
at last ratified. The Maronites consented to abjure their dogma, 
which in truth few of them could comprehend, and to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, but the priests 
would not give up their wives nor the people their saint. The 
pope, therefore, granted a license to the priests to marry, to 
elect their own bishops and patriarchs, and to retain their an- 
cient Syriac liturgy, while he agreed to say nothing relative 
to the post mortem whereabouts of St. Marone. The Maro- 
nites have ever since been zealous papists, though often sorely 
chafed when their opponents twit them with the fact that the 
church has undeniably cast their beloved apostle into outer 
darkness. There is no doubt that were it to come to the pinch, 
they would follow him there also, as their reverence for the 
monk of the Orontes falls little short of deification. “ Where 
shall I place him!” exclaimed a famous Maronite preacher, 
waxing warm in a sermon on the saint’s fast day. By Eli- 
jah? A greater than Elijah is here. By the prophet Daniel? 
Higher yet hestands. Where shall I place him?” ‘“ You may 
place him,” interrupted a Greek in the audience, “in my seat, 
for I am going out !” 
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When the power of the Crusaders waned, the Maronites had 
to share their reverses with them, and rather than carry a 
Moslem yoke, many of them left their native land to follow 
their brethren, when they evacuated Syria. A Maronite battal- 
ion fell sword in hand in defense of Cyprus against the Turks, 
and, at this time, a large portion of the population of Malta is 
derived from the Syrian refugees, as their singular language 
attests, being a genuine Arab stock grafted with a twig from 
half the dialects of Europe. Meantime many sorrows befell 
those that remained. The destroyer Tamerlane well nigh 
exterminated them, and after him the Moslem Sultans erected 
a number of strong castles, in which they placed a set of 
Turcomen and Metawileh robber chiefs, who exhausted every 
means of crueity upon the unfortunate Christians. By these 
long continued oppressions their ancient warlike spirit was 
broken; and though they were freed from these tyrants by the 
strong arm and generous heart of the Emir Fukhreddeen Maan, 
the governor of the Druzes, yet they have never recovered their 
old military qualities. Ever since his time, however, they have 
been steadily increasing in numbers and wealth, so that at 
present, throughout Syria, we think they cannot fall much short 
of three hundred thousand. Where they are allowed freedom 
of action, they prove themselves enterprising and industrious, 
but in their own district in Lebanon, called the Kesrawan, the 
land has passed almost wholly into the possession of the con- 
vents, which crown almost every mountain top, so that the 
people are generally greatly impoverished. Would that this 
was the only evil the Maronites have had to suffer from the 
power wielded over them by their hierarchy, for their patri- 
archs and bishops have been among the prime originators of 
every civil war that has recently devasted Lebanon. Still their 
progress of late years has been truly remarkable and encour- 
aging. With the conquest of Syria by Mohammed Ali, in 
1831, came a great change in the condition of the Christians. 
The Egyptian government seemed to relish nothing better than 
to thwart and put down Moslem fanaticism, and to give free- 
dom to Christian advancement, whether European or native. 
European trade began slowly to return to those fertile regions 
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from which it had been driven for so many centuries, and the 
first consequence was an eager participation in it on the part of 
the native Christians, who rejoiced to share in the civilization 
and improvements of their more fortunate brethren of the west. 
The advance made by the Oriental Christians in wealth and 
intelligence, within the short period that they have been re- 
lieved in a measure from the cruel yoke of the Moslem, is to 
those who have had the opportunity of watching it, truly sur- 
prising. But while their enterprise and commercial tact have 
been working such a change in their status, unfortunately the 
Moslem, scorning to imitate the infidel Frank, and clinging to 
his exclusive creed, has been retrograding, instead of advancing, 
until he now sees that the despised and hated Nazarene will, 
anless very soon checked, become more powerful than he. 
Shall we let them live till they become our masters? is a ques- 
tion asked not by the Damascene Moslem alone, but by the 
seemingly Europeanized Turk of Constantinople itself, while 
he appears occupied with English projects of reform and civili- 
zation. 

Wholly distinct both in characteristics and in race from the 
Maronites is the remarkable tribe of the Druzes. They are 
undoubtedly the purest Arab race in Syria, for the Mohamme- 
dans are largely mingled with Turks and Tartars, while the Mar- 
onites are not Arabs at all, as we have already stated. Baron 
Larrey records his opinion as the result of his researches during 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian campaign, that the Arab is physically 
and intellectually one of the finest races of mankind, and we 
think that the Druzes of Mount Lebanon would not disprove his 
assertion. Though few in numbers, and not merely surrounded 
but intermixed with sects that would rejoice to exterminate 
them, yet only some twelve thousand Druze warriors have 
ruled the whole mountain country, thrashing every sect by 
turns, not excepting the haughty Moslems themselves. The 
Druze is easily recognized by the gravity and dignity of his 
carriage, by his abstemious and temperate habits, but especially 
by a most ceremonious yet seemingly frank politeness, prover- 
bial even among Orientals, and no one could be more affable or 
kind to the stranger. But their most striking characteristics 
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are a perfect self-command under all circumstances, with a 
wariness and power of secresy to be remarked even in their 
children. A mild and pleasing exterior they will keep up to 
the very moment of striking the death blow, and nothing can 
equal the steadiness of their gray eyes, as they look one in the 
face with the most matchless lies on their tongues. The Druze 
invariably thinks just as his guest does, has no sympathies but 
his, and, above all, is his most zealous coreligionist, be he what 
he may. We have often heard some of their sheikhs, whose 
lives had been lives of treachery and blood, discourse in a 
Christian strain and quote passages in full from the New Testa- 
ment, with the unction of a Payson. Their outward relations 
and their religion both conspire to develop these traits in them 
to such perfection. Wielding a power wholly disproportionate 
to their numbers, they are obliged to cultivate all the arts of 
diplomacy, secresy, combination and self-control, which their 
religion still further promotes by enjoining them, that while 
they should reveal it to no other mortal on any account, they 
are free to profess outwardly any form of faith that may be to 
their convenience. 

On the establishment of the Egyptian government in Syria, 
by Mohammed Ali, it took all the energy and military talents 
of his son, Ibrahim Pasha, to bring the Druzes to acquiesce in 
the army conscription. Nothing is more hateful to these 
mountaineers than the monotonous slavery of a regular sol- 
dier’s life, and the demand for conscripts was answered by a 
general rising. In the vast deserted, though fertile, district 
east of the Jordan, called the Hauran, there is a wonderful 
natural phenomenon termed the Lejah. Around a circular and 
rich plain extends an unbroken wall of huge volcanic rocks, 
which has been aptly compared to the waves of a raging sea, 
instantaneously petrified. Among these rocks that also bristle 
with dense thorny thickets, are unnumbered caverns, where 
hundreds might secrete themselves within hearing of a passing 
army of enemies. To this hideous place, Ibrahim Pasha had 
to follow some three thousand Druze rebels under the leader- 
ship of Shibly el ’Arayan, one of their hero sheikhs, Concen- 
trating an immense army on the Lejah, the Pasha continued to 
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push into their fastnesses with a relentless disregard for the 
lives of his own soldiers, until the enormous number of thirty 
thousand of his troops fell in the attempt. They were smitten 
down as by the unseen hand of a destroying angel, until they 
became so cowed, that the slightest rustle of the leaves terrified 
them. On one occasion the Pasha asked a parley with the 
Druze sheikh. Shibly answered with alacrity, nothing so 
delighted him as to see his lord Ibrahim Pasha, “for my lord, 
during all this time that we have been among these rocks, you 
have caused us to lack nothing, we have lived upon your 
convoys, we have found your magazines a never failing supply 
of powder and ball, and what have we which has not come 
from Ibrahim Pasha? May Allah long preserve him to us!” 
A strict blockade, in which their supply of water was cut off, 
at last compelled the Druzes to surrender at discretion, when 
the Pasha, won by admiration of Shibly’s gallantry, spared 
his life and made him an officer in his own army. 

The origin of the Druzes dates previous to the great Moham- 
medan movement, when there occurred several smaller migra- 
tions of Arab tribes, to which, we think, considerable import- 
ance should be attached as having prepared the way for the 
rapid conquests of the Saracens, when they appeared. In- 
deed, in the fifth century, an epidemic desire to change quar- 
ters seemed tu prevail in the world generally. From Scanda- 
navia’s snows issued shaggy hordes whose progress ended only 
under an African sun, while the Huns commenced their march 
from the borders of China and kept on till their horses waded 
into the waves of the Atlantic. The time for the Saracen 
tribes to arise, also, and help themselves to the possessions of 
enfeebled nations had not yet arrived, but a few heavy swells 
indicated the coming deluge. 

A large tribe which roamed over the vast plains of Arabia 
Felix, called the Beni ilammiar, became under the rule of a 
queen named Ma-Summa, so celebrated in war, commerce and 
literature, that they aspired to the dignity of a nation, and 
their chief, Naaman, assumed the title of Melek or King of 
the Arabs. The great beauty and the many virtues of this 
queen are the constant theme of the old Arabic poets, and in- 
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deed previous to the great change which the institutions of 
Mohammed caused in their status, women appear to have held 
a very influential position among the free and warlike Arabs. 
The Queen of Sheba and Zenobia of Palmyra are by no 
means solitary examples of Arabian female rulers, and what is 
more, history rarely records anything about them but what re- 
dounds to their credit. Among the Beni Hammiar were many 
very ancient families, whose chief business appears, from the 
numerous poems they have left, to have been fighting, giving 
presents, and comparing genealogies of themselves and their 
horses; nor in the whole circle of Arabian literature is there 
anything that surpasses in true lyric fire and spirit these pre- 
Islamic poetic effusions. Notwithstanding this prosperity, 
Malek Naaman appears to have been tributary to Chosroes, 
king of Persia, and was soon made to experience the usual fate 
of eastern tributaries from Ahab and Hezekiah down. Chosroes 
asked the payment of an impossible sum and the Arabs re- 
belled. In the war which ensued, the son of the Persian mon- 
arch was killed, and, on the whole, Naaman was so successful 
that Chosroes resolved to try treachery instead of force, and in- 
vited Naaman to make peace and visit him at his court. The 
Arab prince relying on his word, accepted the invitation, but 
no sooner did he come into the presence of Chosroes than he 
upbraided him with the death of his son, and ordered him to 
be trampled to death by elephants. The memory of this 
cowardly murder rankled in the minds of the Arabs, until long 
after, under the terrible general of Islam, Khaled ibn el Waleed, 
they expiated their hate on the house of Chosroes, by com- 
pletely exterminating it. Meantime, rather than submit, his 
tribe emigrated under the leadership of Naaman’s son, Melek 
Minder, to Mesopotamia, near Mosul. After a lengthy resi- 
dence in that region, a large section of them emigrated to the 
fertile district of the Maarra, near Aleppo, led by two great 
families of Emirs, the Tenookhs and the Maans, who after 
wards ruled Mount Lebanon for nine centuries. Their long re- 
lations with Persia will explain much in their subsequent re- 
ligious history which otherwise would appear inexplicable. 
While inhabiting this district the Islam appesred on the scene, 
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and had little difficulty in inducing the Hammiar tribes to join 
in the profession of the new Arabic gospel, though they were 
ere long to show that their faith was of the weakest kind; but 
as they lay right in the road of the conquering hosts of the 
prophet, and lived on unprotected plains, they had to fall into 
the current and send many of their best horsemen to help Isla. 
mize the Greek, Persian, and Indian. This made their situa. 
tion both inconvenient and dangerous, and while in this state 
an occurrence took place which determined their movements, 
The governor of Aleppo sent out an officer to collect the reve- 
nue, who proceeded in the most severe exactions, until on one 
occasion, having grossly insulted a woman of the tribe, a high- 
spirited young Emir cut off his head at one blow. Fearing the 
consequences of this act, he and his family fled to Mount Lebanon, 
where they were hospitably received by the Maronites there, 
who appear to have rather desired it than not, that the Maarra 
tribes, who were by no means fanatical Moslems, should settle 
the southern portion of the range, which was then, from the 
ceaseless wars of the times, a complete desert. Accordingly, 
in the year 821 of our era, the Emir Fowaris Tenookh led the 
first emigration into Mount Lebanon, and founded at the 
village of Abeih that illustrious family which for nine hundred 
years held a mild and just sway over Lebanon. The old Emir 
had a large and generous establishment at Abeih, with his 
thirteen sons, and under his tolerant rule many of the oppressed 
Christians came to live in a peace which they could find no- 
where else in the troubled East. This family were for many 
generations celebrated for their courage, their skill in archery 
and their unrivaled breed of horses, but especially in poetry | 
and literature. Some of the greatest of their Emirs did not 
consider it beneath their dignity to be schoolmasters, and Seyed 
*Abdallah et Tenookhy, one of the brightest non-Christian 
characters we have ever read of, passed much of his time in 
riding from village to village to look after the instruction 
of the poor peasants, at a time when a man who could read 
was a rarity in the British Parliament. The Druzes often 
look back with regret to this peaceful and golden era of their 
history, and proudly speak of their princely Tenookhs, who 
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could trace their lineage unbroken to Cohtan or Joktan, the 
gon of Eber, the son of Shem, the son of Noah. 

The singular and whimsical medley of doctrines that go to 
make up the Druze religion could have been produced only in 
the times succeeding the first promulgation of Islamism. 
From the earliest ages the Oriental mind in India and Persia 
had anxiously occupied itself with speculations about the 
material creation, the origin, nature and destiny of spirits, and 
the great moral mystery in the source of evil. The multitu- 
dinous theories and creeds which naturally grew out of these 
questionings are familiar to students in the history of Christ- 
ianity, when from its progress having brought it into contact 
with the westward march of these Eastern ideas, a host of 
heresies sprang up, under the varied forms of Gnosticism, to 
vex the orthodox church. While Christian and Persian sys- 
tems were vigorously engaged in mutual proselytisms, the 
Moslem broke in upon them with a sword and a summary 
ultimatum. The Persian, whose religion was only theoretical, 
turned Mohammedan, for he could subsequently easily adjust 
his new to his old faith; but the Christian’s faith was histori- 
eal, and therefore had to be exclusively adhered to, or re- 
nounced altogether. The consequence is that Christianity has 
maintained its existence through a long calamitous course of 
centuries, to our own day, while the old Persian religion, as a 
distinct sect, has well nigh wholly disappeared. It was not 
long, however, in reappearing in a Moslem dress. A schism 
soon rose in Islam, about the succession to the caliphate, which 
has continued ever since, the orthodox Moslems acquiescing in 
its passing to Abubecr and Omar, which the Sheea or Persian 
Moslems, energetically repudiate, in favor of Ali ibn Abu 
Taleb, the chivalrous cousin of Mohammed, and who married 
his daughter Fatima. Meantime the amazing success of Mo- 
hammed in his role of prophet, naturally gave origin to 
hundreds anxious to be reverenced as apostles, as he was, so 
that in a short time a swarm of Inbeyeh, Nateks, Asyad, and 
Imams, appeared with all manner of visions, and revelations, 
and new systems, which, in order to secure followers, had to 
be made up of previous materials, and therefore presented 9 
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mixture of Jewish, Christian, and Moslem ingredients, dis- 
solved in an Indo-Persian menstruum. As the caliphs were 
bound to use the sword against each heresy as it arose, the 
Arabian empire of Baghdad, in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, seemed but a reproduction of the Byzantine empire, in 
the fifth and sixth, and met also with the same fate. One of 
the most prevalent of these Moslem heresies was the sect of 
Batenians, or those initiated into the inner truths of religion, 
who, while outwardly professing Islamism, yet secretly asso- 
ciated with it such errors as that God had, in successive ages, 
appeared to men in a human form, and lastly, in the person of 
Ali ibn Abu Taleb, some of them incarnating him again in 
the descendants of Ali. The great doctrines of the incarna- 
tion of the Deity, and of the preéxistence and metempsychosis 
of human souls, can be very early traced among the Hindu 
religions. These doctrines appear to have gained entrance 
among the Arab Hammiar tribes, which, as we have already 
intimated, can be accounted for by their long relations with 
Persia, previous to their emigration to Mt. Lebanon. 

At this time a royal dynasty arose in Egypt, which rested its 
claims to the caliphate in a descent from Fatima, the daughter 
of Mohammed, and wife of Ali, and was thereby peculiarly 
recommended to the Sheea or Persian sect of Moslems. 

The founders of this dynasty were warlike, so that their 
supremacy soon prevailed in Syria over the declining rule of 
the ’Abbasides of Baghdad. On the death of El Aziz, the 
fifth caliph, he was succeeded by his son, El Hakem Bi-ammer- 
illah, or the governor by the decree of God, when only eleven 
years of age. With the wretched influences of irresponsible 
power and license, and the unceasing adulation of eastern 
servility operating thus from childhood on a naturally bad 
character, Hakem grew up as fitful and brutal a tyrant as 
ever appears even among Oriental despots. He began life a 
furious Moslem, and, as orthodox defender of the faith, perse- 
cuted the poor Jews and Christians with dreadful cruelty, 
because they refused to acknowledge Mohammed as a Prophet. 
Soon after he persecuted those Moslems who would not ad- 
mit Ali to equal honors with Mohammed, and finally raged 
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against Moslems and Christians alike for failing to admit the 
supernatural claims which he set up for himself, putting to a 
cruel death many of his confidential ministers and generals to 
whom he had more than once owed his life. Many of his ac- 
tions, indeed, were more those of a violent maniac than a sane 
tyrant. After a capricious and dangerous patronage to almost 
every sect, to be followed by a frantic effort to exterminate it, 
he seemed at last to lean towards the Batenians, the more ap- 
parently because the family of Ali was held in such reverence 
bythem. At this juncture a Persian Batenian, named Hamzé, 
ingratiated himself with Hakem, and soon suggested an im- 
portant improvement on the Batenian system, that whereas 
they made the discovery that Ali and his sons were divine 
incarnations, long after they were dead, Hakem should put in 
his claim and enjoy the honors while he was alive. This 
proposition found great favor, and Hamzé, under the royal 
protection, began to preach in the mosques of Cairo, that 
Hakem was a gracious manifestation of the Almighty himself, 
and the last that was to appear to the sons of men. Strange 
to say, Hamzé made enough disciples to raise a large corps of 
missionaries, who were sent to India, Persia, Syria and Spain, 
and were generally directed to make their proselytes from 
among the Batenians. Meantime, this new gospel was very 
grievous to the old Moslems, and Hamzé was often in great 
personal danger from his bold preaching; but Hakem’s sword 
was so quick and cruel that few lived long who threatened the 
life of his apostle. But the greatest success attended the mis- 
sionaries among the Hammiar tribes of Mt. Lebanon, the 
Tenookh Emirs particularly having become converts so early 
that one cannot help suspecting that political considerations 
quickened their faith considerably. The death of Hakem, 
however, in 1021, suddenly arrested the progress of the sect. 
He is presumed to have been secretly assassinated by his 
sister, (whom he was intending to put to death), for he disap- 
peared without any trace of him being left. Upon this, 
Hamzé and his disciples were obliged to secrete themselves, 
and their sect in Egypt was soon exterminated. Hamzé him- 
self appears to have lived in retirement for some years, busily 
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oceupied in systematizing the doctrines of the sect, which he 
embodied in epistles to the believers in Syria and India, ex. 
horting them to hold to the truth during persecution, for that 
Hakem had withdrawn from the world to prove the faith of 
his followers, and to give an opportunity for those who had 
joined his religion from worldly motives, to fall away and 
perish ; but that ere long he would return from the borders of 
China, to smite his enemies with great destruction, and give 
his kingdom to his elect. 

The Druzes call their religion the religion of the Unity of 
God, and term themselves the Unitarians. God is incompre- 
hensible, for he can have no attributes so that men can attach 
an idea to him. “ Praise be to Thee,” says Hamzé, in one of 
his epistles, “‘O Thou who art separated far above all created 
beings by the might of thine excellency, who never ceasest to 
exist in any time or place, indefinable in Thine essence, whom 
no description can reach, to whom no quality is applicable. 
Thou art God, the One, the True, the All-powerful, incapable 
of increase or decrease, Creator uncreated, Author of all 
things, without rival. Thy surpassing glory is too exalted to 
be associated with tongues or language.” Accordingly, what 
are generally called the attributes of the Deity, such as his 
Will, Justice, ete., Hamzé teaches to be created personifica- 
tions or emanations from him, and are called, in the Druze 
religion, the Ministers—of which, there are five principal 
ones—and Druze theology consists in knowing who and what 
they are. The First, and the only one whose creation is the 
immediate work of the Divinity, is the Universal Intelligence, 
called also the Cause of Causes. He contains in himself all 
the dogmas and all the truths of religion, which he holds 
direct from the divinity, and by him and the other four minis- 
ters, who were emanations from him,—namely, the Universal 
Soul, the Word, the Preceding and the Following,—were created 
first the whole complete race of human spirits, before a single 
one entered a body, and then the material universe. This 
Universal Intelligence, Hamzé modestly assumes to be him- 
self! He says: “I am the chosen of the Lord. He formed 
me out of his brilliant light before there existed place, or 
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power, or genii, or men, four million nine hundred thousand 
years before the appearance of Adam.” Throughout this 
long period he ceased not to preach the Unity of God, to the 
spirits of men; but he met, it appears, with very indifferent 
success, owing to the fact that the stiffnecked race lent their 
ears to the teaching of the Rival, or Satan. This latter being, 
curiously enough, was an emanation, caused by the Deity, 
from the Universal Intelligence, as a punishmeni for the In- 
telligence becoming puffed up with pride on aecount of his 
own perfections. Meantime the Divinity, out of his love to 
the human race, and to teach them the way of truth, that is 
his Unity, has at nine different times appeared to the sons of 
men, in a human form, and en each occasion was accompanied 
by his first minister, Hamzé, and the other four ministers, 
each of them in the persons of the prophets and sages of old. 
Hamzé’s notions of historic succession, however, were rather 
confused, for he tells us he was Pythagoras before he was 
Elijah, and Elijah before he was David. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that with the Druzes, Hamzé almost ranks with the 
Deity himself. He alone has direct access to the divinity, as 
mediator between God and men. To Hamzé is to be given 
Hakem’s sword, in the last day, and he is then to be the Judge 
of all men. Bohaeddin, Hamzé’s chief apostle, whom he 
pronounced to be the incarnation of the Universal Soul, 
labored much to convert Christians to the faith, and in an 
epistle addressed to Constantine VII, he says that Hamzé was 
the Messiah, and calls him the Logos, the Spirit of Truth, the 
Anointed, and the Son of God, Hakem being the Father. 
Many of Hamzé’s own precepts for the guidance of his disci- 
ples enjoin a severe morality and temperance, so that it was 
not long before the sect was divided, very much as those pro- 
fessing the Christian name among ourselves are, into the 
religious and the worldly classes. The ’Ockdls, or the Initia- 
ted, are the only ones among the Druzes who have any re- 
ligious exercises at all. They meet together, men and women, 
in solitary edifices, called Ahulwies, on the tops of mountains, 
and engage in secret in reading their religious books and 
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listening to the instructions of the older ones, in the doctrines 
of Hamzé. These ’Ockials must have nothing to do with the poli- 
tics of the world, neither must they drink wine, smoke tobacco, 
nor swear ; but be temperate in all things. There is no doubt, 
however, that these secret lodges play an important part of 
their national action, for nothing fills the other sects with such 
disquieting surmises as when they see some white turbaned and 
white bearded ’Ockaél wending his way quietly from one 
khulwy to another. 

As may be surmised, the Jehal, or Uninitiated, or worldly 
Druzes, form a majority of the nation, and they really have 
no religion whatever; for unless they pledge themselves to all 
the renunciations and simple habits of the Druze Puritans, 
they are not allowed to step foot into the khulwy, or learn 
any more about their faith than a Mohammedan or Christian, 

The establishment of the sect in Mt. Lebanon was largely 
owing to the labors and preaching of one of Hamzé’s mission- 
aries, named Neshtakeen Darazi, who was also a Persian, 
Darazi, however, it seems, after having met with such success, 
began to think that instead of working for Hamzé, he might 
better set up for himself, and accordingly commenced a griev- 
ous schism in the new sect, by teaching that he was somebody, 
it is difficult now to find out exactly what. This brought down 
upon him a fearful excommunication from Hamzé, which was 
followed up by a decree from Hakem, deposing him from his 
apostleship, while Hamzé lost no time in several earnest 
epistles to reveal to the Unitarians the alarming fact that 
Darazi was no other than Satan, or the Rival, himself! The 
Druzes have ever since, therefore, held Darazi in particularly 
bad odor, and, it is said, bestow upon him a weekly cursing in 
their khulwies. But unfortunately, as Darazi was, on account 
of the secresy of their proceedings, much better known to the 
outsiders in Syria, than Hamzé, they soon acquired the name 
of Druzes, from which they vainly tried at first to divest 
themselves; then failing in that they attempted to derive it 
from the Arabic noun dwrs, which means a skillful or able 
man. This, however, is undoubtedly false, and the Druzes 
present the curious and unique spectacle of a sect called after 
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their own devil! Darazi, however, was not the last who 
troubled this singular flock, for so many divisions arose soon 
after Hamzé’s death, from ambitious imitators, that Bohéeddin 
and Mohammed et Temeemi, the surviving incarnations, appa- 
rently having abandoned the hope of spreading the sect any 
further, and wishing to keep what they got, took the unprece- 
dented step of announcing that the harvest was past, and 
that they who had already entered the kingdom complet- 
ed the number of those predestined to enter. The Unita- 
rians were enjoined on no account, therefore, to try to make 
any more proselytes from any sect, nor to reveal their doctrines 
to any one not born from among them, but to hold fast the 
faith in secret, and wait for the coming of Hakem and Hamzé 
from the gates of the East, which they accordingly do to this 
day. 

Their warlike aristocracy, however, have betrayed as much 
relish for rule and power in this world, as most other people. 
While Druze and Maronite lived in peace together, the Druzes 
generally furnishing the ruling spirits of the mountain, Leb- 
anon was able to maintain a large measure of independence. 
But unfortunately in the rivalries of the various feudal families 
there was a potent influence for evil which could be wielded 
against the mountain by the Moslem government, and for gener- 
tions the sole business of Turkish Pachas has been to stir up one 
chief or family against another, by bestowing upon them alter- 
nately the robe of governorship, from Constantinople. When 
any one chief like the Emeers Fukhr ed deen Maan, or Beshir 
Shehaab, by his courage and conduct, was enabled to present 
the mountaineers united against the Osmanli, the Turk quietly 
acquiesced, bided his time, and then, at an unlooked-for 
juncture, the Emeer found his cousin, or brother, or his own 
son, in a new robe of honor from the sublime Sultan, and in 
arms against himself. “The Turkish government can on a 
lame donkey catch a gazelle,” is the bitter, but expressive 
Druze proverb. Now, alas! the events of the few past months 
have been a fearful commentary on this old saying. We have 
no doubt whatever, that when the causes of the terrible de- 
struction that has lately reddened the fair hights of Lebanon 
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with blood, stand forth revealed, it will be found to have 
originated first, neither in Druze khulwy, nor in Maronite 
convent, but in the conclaves of Pachas and Ulemas in Con- 
stantinople and Damascus. We have had many personal 
friends, among both Druzes and Christians, and too many of 
them have come to a dreadful end in this lamentable strife, 
the preparations to bring about which, on the part of the 
Turkish government, have been evident for years. And when 
we reflect what an Eastern civil war is, what depths of horror 
there were in one single massacre like that at Hasbeiya, we 
cannot but ask, O Lord, how long? 
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Arrictz IIL.—SOLAR PHENOMENA. 


In the binary and multiple systems among the so-called 
fixed stars, two or more self-luminous bodies revolve round a 
common center of gravity, destitute of matter. The solar 
system, however, is very differently constituted: at least six 
hundred and ninety-nine séven hundredths of its entire mass 
being found in one central orb, whose atmosphere alone, in 
all probability, contains more matter than all the planets 
hitherto discovered. 

The spots generally found upon the sun’s surface have been 
often described. It was from observations of these phe- 
nomena that the sun’s revolution on his axis, which had pre- 
viously been regarded as lghly probable, was first demon- 
strated. The remarkable but well known fact that the de- 
terminations of the period of rotation by different observers 
are somewhat discordant, is doubtless owing to a sensible 
motion of the spots, iter se. Laugier makes the time of 
revolution 25d. 8h. 9m., and the inclination of the axis seven 
degrees and nine minutes. 

The detection of spots on the sun’s surface was one of the 
earliest achievements of the telescope; but the question as to 
priority in the discovery has been much disputed. If the 
honor is due to him who first recognized them as solar phe- 
nomena, it belongs undoubtedly to John Fabricius, whose 
observations were made, according to Arago, in March, 1611.* 
“Concerning Galileo,” says Humboldt, “we possess only 
very obscure and discrepant data on this subject. It is proba- 
ble that he recognized the solar spots in April, 1611, for he 
showed them publicly at Rome, in Cardinal Bandini’s garden, 
on the Quirinal, in the months of April and May of that 
year.” 

The opinions entertained by writers of the seventeenth 
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century, in regard to the nature of these spots, were extremely 
various. Some of the first observers supposed them to be 
small planetary bodies transiting the solar disk. Others, re- 
garding the sun as a molten mass, thought the spots were 
either scoria floating on the surface, or portions of solid, 
opaque matter, projecting above the level of the igneous 
fluid. According to the theory advocated by Sir W. Her. 
schel, the body of the sun is a dark, or comparatively dark, 
globe, surrounded by two strata of cloud, and the macule 
are nothing more than this dark body of the sun seen through 
temporary openings in these atmospheric envelopes. In other 
words, Herschel accounts for the penumbre, as well as the 
black nuclei, by supposing “luminous strata of the atmos- 
phere to be sustained far above the level of the solid body, by 
a transparent elastic medium, carrying on its upper surface 
(or rather at some considerably lower level within its depth) 
a cloudy stratum, which, being strongly illuminated from 
above, reflects a considerable portion of the light to our eyes, 
and forms a penumbra, while the solid body, shaded by clouds, 
reflects none. The temporary removal of both the strata, 
but more of the upper than the lower, he supposes effected by 
powerful upward currents of the atmosphere, perhaps from 
spiracles in the body, or from local agitations.”* 

Another interesting phenomenon frequently witnessed on 
the sun’s disk, is the appearance of spots of unusual bright- 
ness, called facule. They are generally found in the vicinity 
of maculz, and not unfrequently seem to be the precursors of 
their formation. They are supposed to be waves or accumu- 
lations of the gaseous photosphere, and are undoubtedly in- 
dicative of great atmospheric commotions. 

The solar spots, like our trade winds and hurricanes, are 
generally confined to the equatorial regions ; being rarely found 
within three degrees of the equator, or in higher latitudes than 
thirty or thirty-five degrees : a fact which seems indicative of a 
causal connection with the sun’s rotation. They have no fixed 
localities, but enjoy proper motions, inter se, on the surface. 





* Herschel’s Outlines, 
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These facts appear to favor the hypothesis that the nature of 
the sun’s spots may be somewhat like that of terrestrial 
tornadoes. But the atmospheric phenomena of our planet 
are not solely or even chiefly due to its rotation. They depend, 
to a great extent, on the peculiarities of its surface, in con- 
sequence of which different portions absorb and reflect the sun’s 
rays very unequally. Disturbances in the solar atmosphere, 
however, cannot be referred to the operation of any known ex- 
traneous cause. What then is their probable origin ? 

Certain phenomena observed during total eclipses of the sun 
have led astronomers to assume the existence of a third solar 
envelope—exterior to the photosphere. This assumption is sus- 
tained, moreover, by Arago’s discovery of chromatic polari- 
zation. “ Now granting the existence of such an atmosphere, 
its form, in obedience to the laws of equilibrium, must be that 
of an oblate spheroid, the ellipticities of whose strata differ 
from each other and from that of the nucleus. Consequently 
the equatorial portions of this envelope must be of a thickness 
different from that of the polar, density for density, so that a 
different obstacle must be thereby opposed to the escape of 
heat from the equatorial and the polar regions of the sun.”* 
According to this hypothesis the phenomena of the spots result 
from currents and violent agitations due to the elevation of 
temperature in the underlying strata of the equatorial atmos- 
phere. 

It remains to describe those remarkable phenomena observed 
during total eclipses of the sun. When the solar disk is en- 
tirely obscured, a corona or luminous ring of variable extent 
may generally be seen, apparently surrounding the dark body 
of the moon, and resembling the circle of rays placed by paint- 
ers round the head of the Saviour. This phenomenon was at first 
generally noticed during the total solar eclipse of May 3, 1715 ; 
a particular description of which was given by Dr. Halley and 
others. It was observed more critically, however, during the 
eclipse of July 7, 1842, than at any previous time. The de- 
scriptions of the corona by Schumacher, Littrow, Schwabe, 





* Sir J. Herschel’s Astron. Observ. made at the Cape of Good Hope, p. 484. 
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Bohm, Airy, Baily, and others, are somewhat various both in 
regard to its color and extent. The last mentioned astrono- 
mer, whose place of observation was Pavia, describes it as fol- 
lows :— 

“The breadth of the crown of light from the outer rim of 
the moon, I estimated at one-half of the modon’s diameter. 
The light was more intense near the moon and grew fainter 
as ‘the distance increased, taking the form of diverging rays, 
which radiated in straight lines of unequal length and of grad- 
ually declining brightness, so that in no part of the crown 
could I find the well-defined figure of an exact circular ring. 
The sun appeared to be in the center, yet I had no means of 
fixing accurately the position of the radiant point. The color 
was uncommonly white, without any appearance of pearl, or 
yellow or red; and the rays had a lively and flickering appear- 
ance, such as is exhibited by gas-light.” 

The corona was again particularly observed during the eclipse 
of July 28,1851. According to Mr. Lassell, whose place of ob- 
servation was Trolhatta Falls, Sweden, it gave as much light 
as the full moon. Another observer, Mr. Adie, says, “The 
corona was brightest near the sun, and extended about one- 
third of the moon’s diameter, of a soft, silvery white, with 
brighter coruscations shooting through it beyond the gen- 
eral light, which gave it a flickering appearance. In one 
place these coruscations extended to about two-thirds of the 
moon’s diameter.” This eclipse was also observed under very 
favorable circumstances by Mr. George P. Bond, of the Cam- 
bridge observatory, Massachusetts, who visited Sweden for 
the express purpose of witnessing the phenomena. Mr. Bond 
selected Lilla Edet as his place of observation, “to be as near 
as possible to the central line.” His description of the corona 
is as follows: “It proceeded, without an intervening space, 
directly from the moon’s edge, where it was by far the brightest, 
its radiations extending to a distance of perhaps the sun’s semi- 
diameter ; but it is impossible to define precisely its limits, as 
it had no definite outline externally; internally it was cut off 
by the moon’s circumference. 

“Tts light was pure white. I saw no external rings, but did, 
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not look expressly for them, nor whether it was uniform in all 
its parts. The testimony of intelligent persons in the vicinity 
is strong to the effect that there was a ‘bush’ of light, half 
way between the upper and the left hand limb. Its light I did 
not consider uniform throughout, but rather of a radiating char- 
acter.”* 

The corona was also observed during the total eclipse of 
July 18th, 1860. 

The descriptions which we have quoted render it extremely 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that the corona is nothing 
else than the sun’s exterior atmospheric envelope, of which we 
have already spoken, and of whose existence we have inde- 
pendent evidence. Now, since this atmosphere is visible under 
favorable circumstances at an elevation trom the surface equal 
to the solar radius, its volume is at least seven or eight times 
greater than that of the sun himself. Consequently, with a 
mean density of 0°0002, or one-sixth of the density of the 
atmosphere at the earth’s surface, its mass would be equal to 
that of all the known planets in our system. 

The results obtained by different astronomers in regard to 
the relative intensity of the sun’s light at the center and near 
the borders of his disk, are somewhat discordant. It was 
asserted by Lucas Valerius, as long ago as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, that the circumferential rays were less 
powerful than those from the center. This opinion was sup- 
ported by the photometrical experiments of Bouguer, in the 
eighteenth century, and is now maintained by Sir John Her- 
schel and Mr. Airy. Mr. Arago, on the other hand, claimed to 
have shown by means of his chromatic polariscope that the 
intensity is uniform from the center to the margin. All 
observers agree, however, that the intensity does not increase 
from the center outwards. What conclusion may we draw 
from this fact in regard to the constitution of the solar atmos- 
phere? — 

On account of the sun’s globular form, a given visual angle 
comprises a greater extent of surface near the edge than at the 
center of the disk. Now, in the case of a solid body—a ball 





* Gould’s Astron, Journ., No, 31. 
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of metal, for instance—heated to incandescence, while the area 
embraced within a given angle of vision increases with the 
obliquity, the intensity of light for any point of the radiating 
surface decreases in a corresponding ratio. All portions, 
therefore, of the visible hemisphere are equally luminous. 
But in the case of a gaseous sphere, the obliquity does not pro- 
duce the same diminution of the illuminating power ; and as 
the solar light is known to originate in a gaseous envelope, 
either its intensity must be greater near the circumference than 
at the center of the disk, or the radiation must be modified by 
some extraneous cause. As the former supposition has been 
disproved by observation, we are led to the conclusion that the 
radiation is sensibly obstructed by the imperfectly transparent, 
exterior atmosphere. The marginal rays, having a greater 
distance to pass through this non-luminous envelope, undergo 
a greater diminution of intensity than those perpendicular to 
the surface. 

Another interesting phenomenon very generally observed 
during recent total eclipses of the sun, is that of flame-like 
protuberances, apparently projecting from the moon’s disk. 
These “solar clouds,” as seen by different astronomers, have 
appeared of various hues, and in some cases a change of color 
has been noticed by the same observer. They are most fre- 
quently described, however, as red, or rose-colored. They are 
of various altitudes; the greatest elevation yet observed some- 
what exceeding one hundred thousand miles, or one-fourth of 
the sun’s radius. They appear generally to rest upon the 
moon’s disk; some, however, have been certainly seen entirely 
separated, as if suspended in the solar atmosphere. It has 
been observed, moreover, that those prominences towards which 
the moon was moving gradually diminished in hight—the 
moon passing over their bases—while the altitude of those on 
the opposite side increased. These phenomena, therefore, evi- 
dently belong to the swn, and not to the moon. Of their true 
nature, however, we are entirely ignorant. According to the 
hypothesis most favorably received, such luminous masses are 
immense solar clouds, of extreme tenuity, floating in the sun’s 
outer atmospheric envelope. This theory is supported by the 
names of Herschel, Arago, and other eminent astronomers. 
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Different explanations have been proposed; but none, per- 
haps, are attended with fewer difficulties. Some have sup- 
posed both the corona and the red protuberances to be pro- 
duced in some way by the earth’s atmosphere. This opinion 
seems incompatible with the appearances which we have de- 
scribed, and may be regarded, moreover, as completely dis- 
proved by the observations of Colonel Choctzko, a Russian 
astronomer, who observed the eclipse of July 28th, 1851, from 
a station on the Caucasus, more than twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Instead of any sensible diminution 
of the extent or intensity of the halo or luminous ring, its 
appearance at this great elevation was extremely brilliant. 
Sir David Brewster admits that the flame-like protuberances, 
are sol r phenomena, or, in other words, that they are real 
appendages of the sun, but rejects the hypothesis which re- 
gards them as clouds in the solar atmosphere. “The simplest 
of all conceptions,” he maintains, “respecting the red cusps, 
is, that they are outbursts of flame modified by the exhalations 
which may accidentally accompany them.” A similar hypoth- 
esis has been advanced in this country by Professor Charles W. 
Hackley,* who thinks the corona is not the sun’s atmosphere, 
but consists of elastic matter thrown out in continuous jets, 
and accompanied at times by portions of matter in the solid or 
liquid form, constituting the red or rose-colored protuberances. 

Another hypothesis has been advocated by Dr. Feilitzsch, a 
German astronomer, who carefully observed the eclipse of July 
28th, 1851. The point selected for his observations was Carl- 
scrona, in Sweden, a place included within the moon’s absolute 
shadow. His condlusions, deduced from a discussion of his 
own and of other observations, are, (1,) that the corona is not 
the atmosphere of the sun, and, indeed, that it has no physical 
existence, but is simply an appearance produced by the dif- 
fraction of the solar rays at the moon’s margin; (2,) that the 
red, cuspated prominences are merely optical phenomena, due 
to diffraction by the lunar mountains outside of the line which 





*In a paper read before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at the Newport meeting, August, 1860. 
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connects the observer with the sun; and, (3,) that the variations 
of color, altitude, &c., according to the relative positions of the 
sun and moon, with respect to the observer, may be accounted 
for by the fact that, owing to the interference of the solar rays 
diffracted in passing the mountains on the moon’s edge, some 
of the ether particles from which light is sent to the observer, 
are more strongly excited than those adjacent. 

Quite recently the generally received theory of the physical 
constitution of the sun has been called in question by the 
celebrated Leverrier. The observations of this astronomer, at 
Tarazona, in Spain, during the total eclipse of July 18th, 
1860, indicate, in his view, the necessity of abandoning the 
old hypothesis and adopting one more simple. He doubts the 
existence of the various solar envelopes proposed by Herschel 
and others; thinks the light of the sun due simply to its high 
temperature ; and regards the solar clouds, or flame-like pro- 
tuberances, as a stratum of roseate matter diffused over its 
surface. This new and bold hypothesis will doubtless be sub 
jected to a searching and rigorous criticism. A great number 
of observations will probably be required before a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomena can be given, 
When, therefore, we take into consideration the fact that total 
eclipses of the sun are of rare occurrence and short duration, 
we cannot veasonably expect a speedy solution of the mystery. 
Mr. Nasmyth, of England, has suggested that these protu- 
berances might possibly be rendered visjple by an artificial total 
eclipse of the sun. This plan, however, has not been sue 
cessful. 

Granting that the corona is the atmosphere of the sun, its 
hight from the surface of the photosphere cannot be less than 
half a million of miles. If now we suppose, what is at least 
highly probable, that the heat of our central luminary was 
once much greater than at present, the extent of his atmos 
phere must also have been greater in a corresponding degree, 
Admitting it to have extended to the point at which the cen- 
trifugal force would balance the central attraction,* and to 





* The present distance of this point from the center of the sun is about 
sixteen millions pf miles, 
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have gradually contracted from the loss of heat, the equa- 
torial portions of the gaseous spheroid would be abandoned, 
and would revolve separately round the sun. The appearance 
of such a zone or ring of atmospheric molecules would proba- 
bly be similar to that of the zodiacal light—the well known 
nebulous aurora frequently observed either shortly before 
sunrise, or after sunset, and which was ascribed by Cassini to 
the blended light of an innumerable multitude of extremely 
minute asteroids revolving round the center of our system. 
It is proper to add, however, that some astronomers now re- 
gard the zodiacal light as produced by a terrestrial ring. 

From comparisons of the horizontal and vertical measures 
of the sun’s diameter, Lalande, Lindenau, and Delambre 
concluded that the polar diameter was greater than the 


- equatorial, or that the figure of the svn was that of a prolate 


spheroid. According to Lindenau the difference of the two 
diameters was nearly one-four hundredth of the greater. 
Recently, however, Professor Winlock has thoroughly dis- 
cussed the original observations of Bradley, Maskelyne, and 
Piazzii—from which .this improbable conclusion had been 
derived,—and has found the equatorial diameter rather greater 
than the polar; the ellipticity being one-three thousandths, or 
about one-eleventh that of the earth. This result is confirmed, 
moreover, by the observations of Struve, Bessel, and Hub- 
bard, as well as by the later Greenwich and Edinburgh ob- 
servations. It may be remarked that even this slight degree 
of ellipticity is greater than that indicated by theory. 

Besides the sun’s revolution on his axis, and a small motion 
round the center df gravity of the solar system, he is now 
known to have a rapid progressive motion in space. As lately 
as the commencement of the eighteenth century the stars 
called jfiwed were believed to maintain absolutely the same 
relative positions. Dr. Halley first discovered, in 1717, by 
comparing the observed right ascensions and declinations ot 
Sirius, Aldebaran, and Arcturus, with their positions as given 
by Ptolemy, that they had undergone a very sensible displace- 
ment. This discovery was soon confirmed by other observers ; 
the proper motions of a considerable number of stars being 
detected by a comparison of modern observations alone. 
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About the middle of the last century, (1748), the celebrated 
Bradley suggested that the sun himself might have a transla. 
tory motion in absolute space, and that the apparent changes 
of position among the other stars might be thus partially ae. 
counted for. Lalande inferred the probability of the sun’s 
progressive motion from the fact of its rotation; since the 
latter, without the former, could not be communicated bya 
single mechanical impulse. Sir William Herschel, who de. 
voted much attention to this subject, adopted the hypothesis 
of the translatory motion of the solar system. From an elabo 
rate discussion of the changes which had been detected in the 
relative positions of the stars, he arrived at the conclusion that 
the sun, with all the planets and comets of our system, was 
moving, in 1790, towards a point whose right ascension is 
two hundred and sixty degrees and thirty-four minutes, and 
north declination twenty-six degrees and seventeen minutes, 
From the nature of the case, however, this determination was 
only approximate.* More recently the question has been ably 
investigated by Argelander, Otto Struve, Gauss, and Galloway, 
The close agreement between the results.of these independent 
researches is decisive, both as to the fact of the sun’s motion 
and its present direction. Its period, however, as well as the 
form and dimensions of the mighty orbit which it describes, 
remains to be determined. These interesting problems are 
now demanding the earnest attention of astronomers; and, 
although their inherent difficulties may long baffle investiga- 
tion, we cannot reasonably doubt their ultimate solution. 
Various hypotheses have been advanced in regard to the 
origin of solar heat. Professor Thomson, of England, sup- 
poses it to be produced by the fall of meteoric matter. In- 
superable objections, he maintains, lie against all other theories 
hitherte proposed. The fall of meteors to the earth’s surface 
establishes the fact that immense numbers of these bodies are 
constantly traversing the planetary spaces. It has been caleu- 
lated that not less than ten millions enter the earth’s atmos- 
phere every day. Reasons are not wanting for supposing 








* This point is in the constellation Hercules, Herschel’s Memoir was com- 
municated to the Royal Society in 1783. 
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their numbers to increase with great rapidity as we approach 
the center of the system. But on account of the greater force 
of gravity at the swn’s surface, the heat produced by the fall 
of a given amount of meteoric matter will be much greater 
than at the surface of the earth. It can hardly be doubted, 
therefore, that at least a portion of the sun’s heat is generated 
by the fall of meteors into his atmosphere; but whether the 
theory is sufficient to account for a2 cannot now, perhaps, be 
satisfactorily determined. As bearing upon this subject, the 
following facts, stated by the President of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at the meeting of 
1860, are exceedingly interesting : 

“On the first of September last, at 11h. 18m. A. M., a dis- 
tinguished astronomer, Mr. Carrington, had directed his tele- 
scope to the sun, and was engaged in observing his spots, when 
suddenly two intensely luminous bodies burst into view, on its 
surface. They moved side by side through a space of about 
thirty-five thousand miles, first increasing in brightness, then 
fading away. In five minutes they had vanished. Moment- 
ary as this remarkable phenomenon was, it was fortunately 
witnessed and confirmed, as to one of the bright lights, by 
another observer, Mr. Hodgson, at Highgate, who, by a happy 
coincidence, had also his telescope directed to the great lu- 
minary at the same instant. 

“Tt may be, therefore, that these two gentlemen have ac- 
tually witnessed the process of feeding the sun, by the fall of 
meteoric matter ; but however this may be, it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the observations at Kew show that on the 
very day, and at the very hour and minute of this unexpected 
and curious phenomenon, a moderate but marked magnetic 
disturbance took place; and a storm, or great disturbance of 
the magnetic elements, occurred four hours after midnight, 
extending to the southern hemisphere. Thus is exhibited a 
seeming connection between magnetic phenomena and certain 
actions taking place on the sun’s disk—a connection, which the 
observations of Schwabe, compared with the magnetical re- 
cords of our Colonial Observatories, had already rendered 
nearly certain.” 

Within the last thirty-five years the observations of Schwabe, 
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Sabine, Wolff, and Lamont have established the fact of a mys 
terious connection between the solar spots and terrestrial 
magnetism. From the epoch of any minimum in the number 
of the sun’s macule, a nearly regular increase is observed for 
about five and a half years, when, a maximum being reached, 
the number and magnitude again diminish during an equal 
period; the entire cycle from minimum to minimum, or from 
macimum to maximum, occupying, according to Wolff, eleven 
years and one-ninth. A corresponding cycle has also been 
found in the magnetic variations. These periods have the 
same length. The maxima and minima of the one coincide 
with those of the other, and a like agreement is observed 
throughout both series of changes. Such coincidences cannot 
be ascribed to chance. As yet, however, the nature of the con- 
nection can only be conjectured.* 

M. Buys-Ballot, of Utrecht, has found, from an elaborate 
discussion of a great number of meteorological observations, 
that there is a short period of variation in the amount of solar 
heat received by the earth; the period from maximum to 
maximum being 27-682 days. The time of the sun’s rote 
tion, with respect to the earth, is 27-2 days. Hence the varia- 
tions cannot be ascribed to the solar spots, or to any inequality 
in the heating power of different portions of the sun’s surface, 
Buys-Ballot has suggested that it may be produced by a ring 
of nebulous or meteoric matter revolving round the sun in a 
period slightly exceeding that of the sun’s rotation, and there 
fore immediately exterior to the circle of equilibrium between 
the sun’s attraction and the centrifugal force due to his rota- 
tion.t Such a nebulous zone, but little inclined to the plane 
of the earth’s orbit, would probably influence our temperature 
by absorbing or retaining a portion of the solar heat. 





* These results in regard to the magnetic variations, have been confirmed by 
the investigations of A. D. Bacre, LL. D., and Caartes A. Scnort, Esq. See 
the “ Discussion of the Magnetic and Meteorological Observations made at the 
Girard College Observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 
1845.”—Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XI. 

+ The radius of this circle is about one-sixth of the earth's distance from the 
sun. 
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Articte IV.—THE DESIGN AND NATURE OF PUNISH- 
MENT UNDER THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT.* 


Tue questions at issue in connection with the doctrine of 
Punishment under the Divine Government arise, for the most 
part, in the realm of rational and speculative thought. There is 
no reasonable doubt as to what the Bible appears to teach upon 
the subject. - Those who hesitate to accept the evangelical doc- 
trine, do so either from a low reverence for the Scriptures, or 
under the pressure of rational objections which appear to them 
to compel an accommodated interpretation. 

The true battle ground is therefore on the field of reason. 
“What does reason really teach ?” is the question which chal- 
lenges discussion. We do not regret to meet the issue in that 
form. Let the inquiry be searching and relentless, nay, even bold 
and free; but let it, as becomes a theme like this, be serious, 
honest, and unflinching. In this spirit we desire to approach 
the task before us. We wish to learn, not what men, or 
churches, or creeds, or even the Bible teaches; but simply 
what reason teaches, and reason so questioned that her re- 
sponses may be legitimate, and in a good degree permanent 
and universal. We speak, not to affirm all that may be true 
in relation to the subject, but only that which the most truly 
liberal and philosophic thought might be justified in affirming. 

The Design and Nature of Punishment under the Divine 
Government. 

First the Design. 

It may be assumed, of course, that the Government of God 
is perfect, that is, infinitely wise and good, and the most efficient 
possible. To inquire therefore concerning punishment, as a 
fact under that Government, is to inquire what it ought to be, 
on principles of perfect wisdom and goodness. In this light let 
us consider the question before us. 





* In this;Article will be found the substance of the Concio ad Clerum, preached 
in New Haven, by appointment of the General Association of Connecticut, July 
24th, 1860, (Commencement _week,) by Rev. C. W. Crarr of Rockville. 
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It has sometimes been imagined that the reformation of the 
offender is the sole, or leading object, in the appropriate in. 
fliction of punishment. We are aware that if the restricted 
sense of the word punishment be adopted, this point will be 
ruled out of the present discussion. But this would be an an 
gumentum ad verbum, rather than ad sensum. What evils 
await the sinner on account of sin, here or elsewhere, and with 
whatever special design; this, and nothing less, is the real 
question which is working in the public mind, and which must 
be met. Should it be inquired whether all puzishment is not 
for the sake of discipline, we gain nothing toward an answer 
by observing that discipline is not punishment at all. “Then 
is there any punishment at all?” rejoins the inquirer. “TI care 
not for names, but things.” And the question will have to be 
met by argument, not by a definition. Nothing can be gained 
toward the general solution by drawing the distinction in ques- 
tion. And distinctions which are not needed, will be found in 
the way, and conducive to obscurity rather than clearness. 

The reformation cf the offender must be an object dear to 
every holy being, and particularly toa benevolent ruler, since he 
is especially concerned, and in a sense responsible for the char- 
acter of his subjects. This object will be sought therefore in 
the infliction of punishment, as elsewhere, and more than else 
where, since punishment by special design stands related 
to the affair; just as far as other and higher ends will permit. 
Should it be maintained that the office of a moral governor, as 
such, is simply to add the weightiest sanctions to his law, by 
showing his deepest disapprobation of its violation, and this by 
affixing the severest possible penalty to it, without regard to its 
effect upon the offender ; this, again, is a distinction without 
significance; since God is father, &c., as well as moral gov- 
ernor ; and the true import of our question is—What will God, 
whether as governor or in any other relation, do to the sinner 
on account of his sins ? 

But are there ends to be regarded in punishment, higher 
than the reformation of the offender ? 

There is one, at least, in the welfare of society, that is, the uni- 
verse at large. This must be an object far more important 
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than the improvement of the individual offender. Every ele- 
ment of value in the latter is redoubled a thousand fold, 
when repeated a thousand times in society. To injure 
or neglect the greater, for the sake of the unspeakably less, 
would be a strange manifestation of benevolence as well as 
of wisdom. It would also involve the sacrifice of the in- 
nocent, for the sake of the guilty. The offender is guilty al- 
ready, and deserves his fate; to rescue him from a merited 
doom, shall innocents, yet unborn, be exposed to temptations 
under which many of them will inevitably fall? If not, the 
security of the yet innocent whole, as well as the salvation of 
the sinner, must be regarded in the assignment of punish- 
ment. Nay, by the same principles, the former must be a far 
higher and more sacred end than the latter; and must, there- 
fore, limit and control the other in the administration of the 
Divine government. 

Attracted perhaps by the simplicity of a single end sought 
in all governmental policy, some have supposed the welfare of 
society the sole aim of all rightful punishment. The follow- 
ing considerations point to a different conclusion. 

In the first place, simplicity is not the only law of the 
universe ; nay, rather the law of combination of princi- 
ples and forces is more remarkable and pervading. The 
Deity exists in three persons, and combines the distinct 
relations of Creator, Father, Governor, &c. The Divine and 
human formed an inexplicable union in Christ. In the 
atonement justice and love were alike consulted, and both 
harmonized with the highest interests of the universe. Love 
and authority unite to form the only perfect government, while 
the Holy Spirit and human agency codperate in the great work 
of the soul’s conversion. Why may not the Divine govern- 
ment in general recognize the like principle of synthesis, in its 
deepest nature, and most pervading laws? We do not regard 
simplicity as the inevitable arbiter in the realm of eternal prin- 
ciples; nor believe, that in the music of the universe there is 
no richer harmony than that which is produced by single part. 

But, secondly, it may be observed that the etymology of the 
word right, and its cognates, in all languages, when traced to its 

VOL. XIX. 5 
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original sources, among those remote physical roots which formed 
the earliest vehicles of human thought, reveals no trace of g 
derivative, or even of an allied sense; but, on the contrary, of 
one distinct, independent, and unique,—the right forever an- 
tagonistic to the wrong, and bearing, apparently, no more rela- 
tion to happiness or any similar idea, than to that of color or 
sound. The universal usage of mankind has flowed in the 
channel thus wrought; and to-day, if there is an idea shining 
clear, single, and self-asserting, in every common mind, it is the 
idea of sight, as an ultimate principle, dependent on no conse. 
quences or relations,—giving authority and sacredness, but re- 
ceiving none. These unconscious channels of human thought; 
of nature’s own excavation in every clime and age, are they not 
the true channels? If so, then such a principle really exists, 

Again, we can conceive of God, for some great and holy pur- 
pose, laying aside a portion of his happiness. We do no vio- 
lence to the essential idea of Deity by such a conception. On 
the contrary, in the light of the purpose for which it is done, 
his glory may shine brighter in our eyes by the sacrifice. But 
let us undertake to conceive of God as parting with one shade 
of his spotless 72ghtness, were it to save a universe from woe, 
and the attempt will be in vain. We see at once that it de 
stroys the Godhead ; and a pall of darkness spreads over the 
universe, as if from the bright heavens above us tke sun had 
fallen extinguished to the earth. Is' not rghtness then, in dis- 
tinction from happiness, or any kindred species of good, an 
essential element of the Divine nature? 

In the Incarnation, and on the Cross, we behold this differ- 
ence illustrated. The Divine in Christ, to work out the great 
Atonement, became united with human weakness and pain. 
But not to redeem a thousand worlds, would the Divinity have 
joined itself in personal union with simfud humanity. 

. We discuss the question, whether in Christ the Deity itself 
really suffered ;—what blasphemy would it be, even to ask, 
whether the Deity in Christ sinned! Is happiness, then, or 
rightness, fundamental in the Divine nature? And which is 
to be regarded as an ultimate principle—a ground of value; a 
fundamental element, or a mere state, of the Divine nature? 
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In a slightly different line of thought, what should we say. to 
the idea of God inflicting some degree of sin (overlooking for 
the moment the impossibility of sin being inflicted by one 
being upon another,) upon a moral being, for any purpose 
whatever? We pronounce the supposition impossible. But. 
is there any other conceivable evil which he may not be sup- 
posed, for adequate reasons, to inflict? Where then, lies the 
ultimate,—the fundamental, if not in that, which even God 
himself cannot be supposed for one moment to vary or set 
aside ! 

Regarding once more, and in a somewhat different light, the 
sacrifice of Christ;—did we behold him bending beneath the 
heavy load unwillingly, —did we know that the burden was 
laid upon him without his consent, that is, in violation of 
justice, how would eyery moral sense recoil from the spectacle ; 
and in all the history of the race, what one heart would be 
melted and won by such an exhibition of the character of God! 
Is justice, then, a principle too sacred to be trampled on, even’ 
to save a world from woe! Then justice, surely, is fanda, 
mental, and ultimate,—standing by its own strength, and in its 
own right,—and not a mere concise expression for “ that 
which produces the greater good.” 

But after all, perhaps the consideration most decisive upon 
this question is found in the fact, that the independent, unde- 
rived nature of the principle of right, (of which justice is a 
form), is implied, even in the language of those who deny it, 
It is admitted in all quarters that we ought to seek the highest 
good. Whence, now, comes the “ought?” It is not in the 
simple idea of a good, or the highest good. Good invites, it 
cannotcommand. Obligation commands. The ideas are essen- 
tially different, and must not be confounded; nor from one of 
them in the premise can the other be deduced in the conclusion. 
Assume that happiness, or something else, is the highest good. 
The moment I am commanded to seek that good, the idea is 
presented of an authority out of, and above, the good itself. 
If not,—if the authority is really implied in the idea of a highest 
good, why do we add the word “ought” at all; instead of 
contenting ourselves with saying, “this is the highest good?” 
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If the authority inheres essentially in the good, that single 
phrase expresses the combined idea. But in fact, no man ever 
drew the whole idea from the single expression, “this is the 
highest good ;” but all the world adds, “and we ought to pur- 
sue it.” The truth is, the whole list of words expressive of 
obligation in the sense of command are an impertinence, 
unless they import an authority which is not in the p 

“the best,” “the highest good,” and the like. But if, as the 
manner of their usage implies, these words express an obliga- 
tion which is not in the good itself, and thus add a sanction to 
the good, then that is the final authority, and to obey it is 
really the highest good. Happiness is doubtless a good; 
but the highest good is, to obey that sacred law, whose sane- 
tion, they even who deny its existence, are obliged to invoke 
to make the pursuit of any other good a duty. 

The idea of the ultimate nature of right, under the form of 
justice, it is moreover easy to see, is recognized in all human 
government. Is there a parent, or a ruler, who would confess 
to exceeding by one iota the demand of justice, in affixing the 
penalty of crime, on whatever promise of future prevention? 
And whence, but from the sentiment which underlies the fact 
here alluded to, comes that well-known maxim of civil juris 
prudence, “better that ten guilty persons should go unpun- 
ished, than that one innocent man should suffer?” It is not 
the welfare of society, that interposes so lusty an arm to shield 
the innocent accused. It might even be an injury to society, 
were the innocent, when believed guilty, to escape. It is the 
awful sacredness of justice, overriding all consideration of re 
sults to society, and letting loose ten brigands upon a defense- 
less community, rather than that one man whom justice does 
not condemn, should feel the avenging stroke. 

From the considerations thus suggested, and others which 
the want of space will not now permit us even to indicate, 
it appears that there is a real, ultimate, absolute principle, 
ealled right, of which justice is a particular form; higher and 
more sacred than any possible welfare of society as involved in 
the consequences of the sinner’s acts ; and that the satisfaction 
of this principle forms the final and controlling aim of all pun- 
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jshment under the government of God. As already suggested, 
there appears to us no philosophical objection to supposing the 
union of the several objects which have been named, to con- 
stitute a compound end, sought in the infliction of evil upon 
the sinner. The proportion in which they would severally 
appear, might be different in every possible case. They might 
vary in different worlds, in time and eternity, and as the vary- 
ing factors of free moral agency, and the sovereignty of God. 
It is far from necessary that we should distinguish the countless 
shades of difference, or measure or adjudge results. God will 
do all, and do it well. It is sufficient for us to recognize the 
general principles on which the administration of his govern- 
ment proceeds. 

If, then, the reformation of the offender, the welfare of 
society, and the satisfaction of justice,—rising from the lower 
to the higher in the order of statement, are the objects to be 
accomplished in the infliction of punishment ; by what means 
may they most effectually be attained? What will be the 
Nature of punishment under the Divine government !{—our 
second inquiry. 

The question resolves itself into three, having reference re- 
spectively to the Mode, the Degree, and the Duration of pun- 
ishment. 

A very obvious remark, and yet one the full import of 
which has not always been appreciated, falls naturally here, 
preliminary to the discussion of all these questions. It has 
been common to speak, in a loose way, of the unspeakable 
hight and depth of these, and similar questions; and of the 
modesty in forming opinions upon the strength of our own 
judgment which becomes minds limited and weak as ours. 
But something more than loose statements and vague feeling 
are here due. Consider for a moment the nature of the ques- 
tions involved. 

The Bible affords us dim and broken, but not uncertain, 
views of worlds beyond our own; by whose inhabitants our 
career is regarded with interest, and ourselves influenced, re- 
spectively, for good and for ill; and who are therefore fellow 
members with us of one vast moral system, uniting us in 
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bonds of mutual interest, influence and destiny. The relations 
thus existing, between us and those beings “who kept, and 
those who kept not, their first estate,” may, already or in 
future, in the sublime arrangements of the Deity, extend to 
countless worlds throughout the universe. The problem of 
sin and punishment in the case of the humblest individual of 
the human race, would thus become a problem of the whole 
universe as well as of eternity. And apart from the revelations 
of the Scriptures, it is not an unphilosophical theory, that the 
history of this earth, and the career of the race which in- 
habit it, may be or become known and appreciated by the 
denizens of innumerable realms even to the farthest shores of 
space. Science is daily unfolding principles which, though yet 
but partially understood, may one day be seen to constitute 
what might be properly called the “telegraphic system of the 
universe ;” by which the great drama of sin and its consequen- 
ces enacted on this globe may be really enacted, as on a 
stage, in sight of the universe and of eternity. Indeed, aside 
from both these considerations, no one can doubt the adequacy 
of Almighty power, to effect by some means such a result. It 
is no new idea to thinking minds out of the walks of science, 
* that all things which exist constitute a vast system, permeated 
throughout by mutual and intricate relations, by which every 
part, however insignificant, receives and exerts, forevermore, 
its influence from and upon the whole. And thus again, 
the question of sin, and its effects, and its punishment, be 
comes a question of all worlds, and of all duration. What 
considerations, then, must be weighed, what principles mea- 
sured, what influences traced, as remote as the stars, as vast 
as the infinite, as lasting as eternity, in order to resolve the 
problem! In this light, let any man, with mind enough to 
perceive what he is undertaking, propose to tell us precisely 
the relative proportions of discipline and penalty in a just 
system of punishment,—let him say how soon the one should 
close and the other begin—let him determine whether or not 
there shall be a hell, and how intensely and how long its fires 
shall burn; traversing and sounding these mighty depths, and 
tracing among worlds and races yet uncreated, the unutterable 
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thoughts therein involved, let him essay to draw up for the 
infinite Legislator the disciplinary and penal code:of the uni- 
verse ; and we need not say, he will sink down fainting ‘and 
breathless from the tenuity of the air, and humbied and 
ashamed at the childish presumption of the attempt. We 
wish, then, to be understood: here, not as addressing the vague 
reverence of piety, but as affirming a sound philosophical truth, 
when we repeat, that these are questions infinite, yes, infinite 
in their hight, and depth, and reach; and that any finite intel- 
ligence must modestly lay them down very soon after it has 
taken them up. 

. And yet, here as before, there are problems toward the me 
tion of which we may accomplish something, if we enter upon 
the investigation with a proper understanding of its nature. — 
It can scarcely be doubted, in the first place, that the princi 
pal mode of punishment under the Divine government, must 
be spiritual in its nature. This is indicated alike by the spirit- 
aal nature of the soul itself, which, and not the body, is the 
real sinner ; by the spiritual world and life to which its earthly 
career is but an introduction ; by the spiritual beings, that is in 
their ultimate state, which constitute that vast society the inter: 
ests of which are involved; and by the spiritual nature of the 
great God and Judge, against whom, in the depths of the soul, 
spiritual rebellion has so long been carried on. It would be 
strangely incongruous indeed, if, in the face of these obvious 
features of the case, the chief exercise of Divine censure did 
not find some spiritual manifestation, and for its scene choose 
the arena of a spiritual life and world, 

But a much more important remark concerning the mode of 
punishment is, that it must be, and be recognized as, a govern- 
mental infliction, in distinction from a mere natural conse- 
quence of sin. This will be found essential, both in the re- 
tributive and the disciplinary aspects of the case. 

Retribution must be the judgment of an offended ruler. 
Mere evil consequences, resulting from sin by the law of 
nature, will not fill the idea. They utter the voice, not of 
justice, but of necessity. Their language is not, “this you 
deserve,” but, “this is inevitable.” Retribution cannot be the 
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product of a mere law. It.is a special response to a particular 
act, and has a strictly occasional and special import. No fixed 
and prescribed penalty can meet the idea of retribution, be- 
cause actual guilt will vary in every different instance of the 
game crime, as in countenance and character men are never 
the precise counterparts of each other. An earthly law, of a 
purely external nature, may be written down,—such a penalty 
for such a crime, &c.; but a retribution to meet actual 
spiritual guilt, must be definitely assigned in every instance by 
a being who sees, and knows, and can judge, and execute 
judgment. Natural laws are moreover unable to satisfy by 
their results the demand of justice, from the want of that 
strictly personal element which is essential in the case. God 
is a personal governor, and is personally effended by sin. The 
sinner is a personal offender. The parties concerned are 
not mere laws, they are living, individual wills. Any satis- 
faction for sin, to be adequate, must bear a personal char- 
acter ;—personal from the offender, and to the offended. It 
must be inflicted and received, by a free, intelligent, con- 
scious will. Otherwise it is merely the rolling of the great 
wheel of nature ; which rolls on forever, unconscious and un- 
concerned, whether it crush a worm, or an immortal spirit, or 
a lifeless clod. It merely rolls and crushes whatever may 
ehance to fall in its course. Retribution, on the contrary, 
assigns to a man his desert, and because it is his desert, and if 
possible, in such a way that he shall know that he gets it be 
cause he deserves it. So far then as retribution enters as an 
element into the great purpose of punishment, the mode of in- 
fliction must be, and be recognized as, direct and penal, in dis- 
tinction from natural and consequential. 

The disciplinary ends of punishment, whether toward the 
offender or toward society at large, give rise to the same 
necessity. Natural consequences of sin cannot reach the con- 
science of the sinner with awakening power. Uttering no con- 
demnatory sentence, they convince him not of guilt, but only 
of folly. They may prompt to prudential reform, but never to 
repentance. They are equally powerless to subdue the widl,— 
rebellious against just authority. There can be no proper sur- 
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render of the will in merely yielding to the laws of nature. 
It must feel itself in the grasp of a will, free, conscious, and 
intelligent like itself, and too just to be censured, too strong to 
be resisted. A man may yield to the ocean, an earthquake, or 
a storm; but he can swbmit, with asubmission which stands re- 
lated to penitence and love, only to a personal ruler, and 
prompted by a personal discipline. Is it less obvious that no 
sensibility can be won by the cold hand. and passionless voice 
of natural law? Is the heart of man touched with tender 
gratitude in the enjoyment of the sweet sunlight, the balmy 
air, the rich landscepe, the luscious fruits which nature yields, 
when it does not recognize them as the gifts of a personal 
God? No more can the mere discipline of nature’s imper- 
sonal laws soften and melt, and win the prodigal heart back to 
its father’s house and arms! 

The operation of these principles, it is manifest, is not re- 
stricted to the individual offender. Society is made up of 
individuals. The forces necessary to reform one, are essential 
to the welfare of the whole. Others beside the sinner look 
upon the scene ; and something like the same impressions are 
made at second hand, as immediately. The action in each 
individual soul is transmitted also, through the influence of 
character when formed. In every view, secure the man and 
you secure society. For the sake, then, both of society and of 
the individual offender, as well as from the demands of justice, 
the punishment of sin must be, and be recognized as, a penal 
and governmental infliction, in distinction from a mere result, 
according to natural law. And here we close the consideration 
of the mode of punishment. It should doubtless be chiefly 
spiritual ; and it must be such as to show the avenging hand 
of an offended sovereign behind it. 

We approach the question of Degree. 

A leading element in this problem must of course be the 
degree of guilt. And who ean estimate this? Many circum- 
stancs, all will at once perceive, enter directly into the account. 
The measure of natural faculties bestowed upon the sinner; 
the intelligence which he has obtained; the opportunities 
which he has enjoyed or neglected in doing so; the tempta- 
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tions by which he was assailed; the deliberation and con- 
sciousness with which he acted, &c. But though all can per. 
ceive the bearing of these, who shall measure the precise 
degree in which they affect the result? Nothing short of 
a rind that could penetrate every secret, of human being, and 
of nature, would be sufficient. 

But there is one element in the case which especially ought 
never to be forgotten ;—the position, character, and authority 
of Him against whom the sin has been committed. To sin 
against official rank and authority,—against the highest worth 
and loveliness of character,—against the most sacred ties of 
gratitude for favors conferred,—against the warmest, deepest 
love of a fathomless heart, that of a father perhaps, how 
unspeakably does this surpass in guilt the same crime com- 
mitted under other and more equal relations! What, then, 
must be the guilt of sin against Gop; who combines every 
possible title to reverence, love, gratitude, and obedience, in a 
degree elsewhere to all human imagination unknown! No 
other obligations are equal to those which we owe to Him; 
none surpassing them could be conceived. Yet we sin against 
Him consciously, deeply, persistently; and that, too, notwith- ° 
standing the most moving overtures on his part toward pardon 
and reconciliation; and all intensified, illustrated and proved, 
as no language can express, in the cross of Christ! The bear- 
ing of these most momentous considerations, upon the question 
of human guilt; and its appropriate punishment, ought not 
to be overlooked on account of their familiarity. 

It has been held by minds of great penetration and power, 
that since the authority against which sin is committed is infi- 
nite in weight and sacredness, the appropriate penalty of sin 
can be nothing less than infinite: and also that a perfect 
moral governor must manifest the highest possible regard for his 
law, which can only be done by inflicting the highest possible 
penalty upon its transgressor. Although not for ourselves 
satisfied of the validity of either of these considerations, as 
reaching the full conclusion, it is impossible to overlook the 
immense importance, in their bearing upon the question, of 
the facts which have suggested these reasonings. God is 
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infinite in his character, position, usefulness to the universe, 
claims upon us for favors conferred, and in every conceivable 
element which could add sacredness to our duty toward Him. 
Yet we have sinned against Him in the deepest sense ;—in a 
sense so deep, that many of the profoundest observers, looking 
at the evident facts in the case, have felt compelled, in order 
to account for them, to conciude that our very nature, as in- 
herited, and before all action, is itself sinful! And here, 
again, let not dissent from the theory thus stated, blind our 
eyes to the terrible facts, which, legitimately or otherwise, have 
furnished its occasion. Certainly as a perfect moral govern- 
or,—with all the untold interests of a universe hanging upon 
his scepter,—God is bound to show a weight of regard for his 
holy law, in which all those inconceivable interests are bound 
up; and of consequent disapprobation of sin, at which even 
holy beings occupying less responsible positions might naturally 
stand aghast ! 

So far as the welfare of society is concerned, which the last 
consideration naturally suggests, the degree of appropriate in- 
fliction will be determined by the amount of injury threatened 
by sin to the universe. If this is radical, reaching to the very 
core of the soul, vital as life itself, poisoning the very foun- 
tains of intellectual and moral being; if it is from its nature 
incurable by any ordinary means, but, on the contrary, tends 
constantly and powerfully to increase and reduplicate itself; 
if its spreading roots already reach to every organ and vein of 
nature, so that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together; and if what is now seen is but a faint 
foreshadowing of woes insufferable and inconceivable, gather- 
ing like despair over the future horizon of the whole uni- 
verse, and for eternity; how do these facts bear upon the- 
question of the degree of punishment which might properly 
be inflicted to restrain the evil! And here again we may 
observe, that though all can see the bearing of the considera- 
tions named, no finite mind can trace out and measure it; nor 
define precisely its results when entering as an element into the 
problem before us. 

And, on the whole, in the light of these and other thoughts 
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which might here find a place, we ask, who shall presume to 
assign limits to the Degree of punishment which a Holy God 
may be compelled to inflict upon the sinner ? 

It remains to consider the question of the Duration of Pun- 
ishment. 

And here, as in reference to the degree, let us be reminded 
of those terrible fundamental necessities of the case, whose iron 
bonds not even the omnipotence of the Deity himself can 
escape. While every Divine attribute would forbid the con- 
tinuance of penalty one moment longer than would be neces- 
sary to accomplish its purpose, it would be equally and forever 
impossible that it should cease one moment before that point. 
The interests of society must be guarded, and justice must be 
satisfied ; and whatever duration of punishment may be neces- 
sary to this end will be inflicted; whether it be for the term of 
man’s earthly life, or the life of the race, or for a thousand 
cycles of centuries, or for all eternity. It is idle to affirm that 
a merciful God could never inflict eternal pain ; unless, indeed, 
it is intended merely to assert that a less enduring penalty must 
be amply sufficient to satisfy the true ends of punishment, 
But if this is meant, then let the appropriate terms be used to 
express it. And if any man is authorized to say it, let him say 
it and prove it; and let him define precisely the limit of dura- 
tion, since he seems to know that it cannot go beyond a certain 
time, let him say how far it can go. But if he hesitates to 
assert positively on this point, let him not trifle with the 
question, by saying in effect what he dares not say in words. 

But te the argument. This much must certainly be admit- 
ted; that punishment will continue so long as sin is persisted 
in. If sin lives forever, its penalty can never cease. The 
first question then is, How long will sin endure ? 

What a question to ask of one who has never passed the 
gates of death to see the scenes which they hide from mortal 
eyes,—who has never seen one who has visited that future 
world, who might inform him respecting it,—who cannot pre- 
tend to the gift of prophecy, or omniscient knowledge. How is 
he to determine how long his fellow sinner will continue to sin? 
Can he foretell as it respects the present life, how his neighbors 
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will conduct to-merrow? Can he see into the heart of one of 
them, even at the present moment, not to say for all coming eter- 
nity? We know that every man is a sinner now ; he has been so 
from his earliest childhood ; he goes out of the world a sinner. 
Who can assure us that, in the world beyond, his character 
will undergo a change? Show us the solid ground for such a 
hope? For any judgment short of actual knowledge upon the 
subject, the question is one of the mutual relations of Divine 
Sovereignty and human Free Agency, involving the most 
complete sounding and diagnosis of all the depths and re- 
cesses of those powers. Is it said that sinners will repent in 
a future life? How can we know that? Can we see far 
enough into the human will, to foresee its action for years and 
ages? Dare we trust that God will secure the desired result ? 
Who has told us that God can do it? Do we know enough of 
the relation of Divine power to human freedom, to say how far 
the former can extend its control over the latter without 
destroying it? No sound philosophy will assert such a claim. 
But to destroy the will tor the sake of putting an end to sin, 
would be the same thing in principle as not to have created it, 
in order that sin might not come into existence. And since 
God has not done the latter, how can we be sure that he will 
do the former? Let it but be distinctly understood, that in 
order to settle these questions we must fathom the whole depth 
of that “problem of ages,” which every philosopher and theo- 
logian who has lived has struggled with, and in a measure in 
vain ; and who will now presume to build on a foundation so 
uncertain, a theory to be trusted on the most momentous of all 
themes,—a theme involving the soul and eternity! And should 
it still be urged, that God would even bring the life of the sin- 
ner to an end, rather than see him suffer eternal pain, it may 
be answered, this also is beyond our knowledge. We cannot 
trace the effect of such a measure upon the universe, nor deter- 
mine whether a holy God could consistently adopt it. 
Moreover, there are considerations tending powerfully, fear- 
fully, to show that a sinner, confirmed by long habit and the 
rejection of mercy in sin, may, and probably does pass beyond 
the reach of hope, and seal his covenant with despair forever. 
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The very nature of probation, which everything shows is the 
leading idea of the present life, involves the element of limited 
duration. For what is the object or meaning of probation, 
(proving), unless there is something to be proved, viz, a destiny 
of weal or woe hanging on the decision ? Probation involves 
decision as its complementary idea, and is incomplete and 
absurd without it. Probation then must terminate, and a re- 
sulting destiny, of one sort or the other, set in. The hour for 
repentance, therefore, will some time pass by. 

The natural influence of probation on its subjects points 
in the same direction. The offers of pardon, the sweet invi- 
tations of love, the charms of holiness, and the terrors of 
the law, rejected and defied again and again,—what could 
be expected as the result, but a hardening of the heart which 
would soon carry the sinner beyond the reach of hope! How 
often do we see the illustration and terrible foreshadowing 
of this awful process, in the career of men, conscientious and 
sensitive toward religious obligation in early life, but hard 
as the nether millstone in age. And have we not seen, too, 
persons leave the wor!d, under circumstances, and with feelings 
indicating, alas, too clearly, that their day of grace had been 
sinned away forever ? 

These considerations, moreover, derive force from the fact, 
that sin, as against God, is essentially a matter not of phe- 
nomena, but of substance, as nearly as moral character can be. 
Without saying that sin is metaphysically a nature, we may 
say, that it is as deeply and centrally embedded in the life and 
core of the soul, as a voluntary attribute can possibly be. Sin- 
fulness of this sort, it is not unreasonable to suppose, may, when 
confirmed by a life of trial and privilege abused, fix its fatal 
grasp upon the hapless soul forever. In truth, onevery natural 
principle, all hope of future repentance must be founded on the 
merest possibility, and can scarcely deserve the name of hope, 
No power or intelligence less than the Creator, can foresee or 
secure its realization; none less can legitimately be entitled to 
indulge it. And should he by any possibility cherish any such 
plan, it must be according to counsels which he has nowhere 
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revealed ; and in no wise to be required at his hand, or sup- 
posed in advance of his assurance. 

_ But are we sure that it requires the fact.of the everlasting 
continuance of sin, to seal the penalty upon the soul forever? 
Is there nothing of dark and fearful portent in the original sen- 
tence itself, considered as meeting the requirement of justice, 
and of the highest good of the universe? What finite. mind 
can say exactly how much justice demands, considering the 
authority, the sanctions, the interest and obligations, against 
which the sin has been committed? Who can assure us that 
the conservation of virtue throughout the universe may not 
require a perpetual example of the consequences,—a never 
silent judgment of the just penalty of sin? Certainly the mo- 
tives drawn from the spectacle of everlasting woe, bearing upon 
the minds of rational beings, to dissuade from sin, are unspeak- 
ably greater than all that we can otherwise conceive. Who 
shall assure us that God did not see it necessary, for the 
safety of the great whole, that these motives should be called 
into existence from the first advent of sin, and kept in exercise 
forever? Who knows but without this provision, the universe 
might suffer, on the whole, manifold more of evil than all that 
can occur under the commonly supposed system ? 

We know the feeling will still remain in many minds, that 
forebodings so dark cannot be well grounded,—that God never 
would have created a race of beings, which he knew would 
realize a destiny of such unutterable woe. We are no strangers 
to feelings like these. Who that thinks can be? But ah! 
what shall we say of the fearful array of principles above 
suggested; and which in all free and sober thought, we 
find it impossible to invalidate or escape? Turn whither- 
soever we will, they stare us in the face with eyes of stony glare. 
The great ends of punishment, we are forced to confess, are 
not merely the reformation of the offender, but higher, far 
higher than this, the conservation of virtue, and thus of the 
highest good of the whole universe of God; and yet higher, 
more sacred, more frowning and awful than this, we behold 
the dread majesty of Justice, spanning like the arch of heaven 
the whole compass of thought, and thundering like Sinai on 
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the guilty sinner’s ear. And as for the mode, we can scarcely 
doubt that it must be cliiefly spiritual, and find its prinei- 
pal arena in a future spiritual world. We see clearly too, 
that it cannot consist in the natural results of sin merely, 
but must speak the wrath of an offended God, in tones that 
almost the dead might hear. And when we think of the 
Degree of punishment which may be expected, we know 
that it must be such as to accomplish its object, be that more 
or less. We know it must be such as to meet the call of Jus- 
tice, as well as to guard effectively the well-being of society. 
We see that to do this it must bear a measure proportioned 
to the degree of guilt which it condemns. And this must be 
determined by such elements as the greatness, and worth, and 
authority of the God who is sinned against; and the extent, 
and depth, and continuance of the absolutely unspeakable evils 
threatened by sin to society! Alas, when we think of these 
things, we do not feel sure that the just penalty of sin will be 
as light and limited as might at first be supposed. And when 
we face the last, most momentous inquiry of all, the Duration 
of Divinely inflicted woe, our soul sinks at the thoughts which 
absolutely force an unwilling acknowledgment of their truth! 
It is but too plain that the fire must burn, while the dark, 
poisonous elements which feed it still gather in thesoul. And, 
who will tell us when these shall cease? We turn to the 
free will, and find there a deep which no plummet has yet 
sounded. How can we build eternal hopes on idle conjectures 
of its action through eternity? We turn to God ;—“ who by 
searching can find out God”! or by feeble, human vision fore- 
tell, where he has not told all that he can, or will, or designs 
to do! Nor,—more fearful than all,—can we stop here. We 
cannot measure the penalty which, even were sin to cease, 
justice might yet demand! We think of the position and 
claims of God; we think of the principles,—the infinite and 
eternal principles between which this war of sin and holiness 
is waging ;—we think of all those fearful auguries which have 
already been presented, and we tremble at the prospect, evem 
were we sure of a future repentance. We remember that we 
are but interested and partial judges in our own case: that it 
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is of the very nature of sin to be insensible to its own enor: 
mity and just desert; and if, notwithstanding, so much of 
terrible import we can but see to be true, what may not the 
whole truth be! 

And all this time there is falling on our ear, like the heavy 
roll of distant. thunder, those threatening voices which nature 
utters,—groans and premonitions of coming woe,—in certain 
facts, not opinions, or reasonings, but stubborn, relentless facts, 
which point like a prophet’s finger to the shadow of approach- 
ing fate. God Aas created a race which he knew would be- 
come steeped in sin, and shame, and woe. He has done it 
in this world; where is the assurance that he will not let the 
drama go on in the world to come? Is he too good and wise { 
Why was he not too good and wise to do it here? Do you say 
that these evils here are of limited duration, and therefore 
more conceivable? But that begs the very point in debate.. 
These evils exist now ; who has proved that they will die, and 
that they were permitted only as being of limited duration ¢ 
Besides, the God who could permit such evils for a day, much 
more for thousands of years as in this world, without the best 
of reasons, would be a malignant being. Is it said that such 
reasons doubtless existed in relation to the present world ; who, 
then, shall assure us that they may not exist in relation to the 
world to come! Here is the deep fatal dilemma, in which all 
reasoning upon this point at last must terminate. If God 
admitted sin and woe without reason into this world, he is 
malignant, and will do it again. But if good reason for it 
existed here, it may exist elsewhere and forever. Like a pining 
captive, groping around the walls of his cell for some ray of 
light,—some crevice through which a gleam of hope might 
enter,—we roam around the imprisoning terms of this relent- 
less dilemma, and find no escape. Nor, we fear, have the 
annals of human thought revealed one yet. 

But hark! What voice is that? Serene and majestic as the 
music of the spheres; yet deep and awful as the earthquake’s 
rumbling roar. It is the voice of God, walking as once “in 
the cool of the day,” through the pages of his revealed word. 
And what are the accents which salute our astounded ears? 
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“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” “Take therefore the unprofitable servant, and bind 
him hand and foot, and cast him into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” “Strive to enter in 
at the straight gate, for many I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able.” ‘ Wherefore God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they 
all might be damned.” “As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of the world.” 
“Where the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever 
and ever.” Are not these words of solemn, awful import! 
Tell me not that the Bible is of doubtful authority,—that the 
question of inspiration is not yet settled. It may not be 
settled in all its points; but there is one thing that 7s settled,— 
that the Bible is a book such as the world has not elsewhere 
seen ;—that it in some way contains a revelation from God, 
such as he has not elsewhere given ;—a Divine light, shining 
to guide and instruct mankind. Whatever may be said, or dis- 
puted, respecting the mode, degree, or uniformity of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, there is really no rational question,— 
no respectable doubt, that a supernatural element is contained 
within them ; and this, the daily progress of every branch of 
human knowledge and thought is rendering more and more 
evident. The consenting testimony of almost every page of 
such a book, on a theme like this, he would be bold indeed who 
should venture to disregard ; and that, too, on no better grounds 
than the merest possibilities, which are certainly all that, at 
the most, can be established against the commonly received 
opinion ; and in the face of the varied and awful premonitions 
with which reason herself points to the future! 

On the whole, in all reason, in all freedom of thought, yes, 
in the name of all true philosophy, we ask, When has the 
world seen such madness as in the case of him who perils 
his eternal all, on grounds so utterly unworthy—yes, worse 
than unworthy,—presumptuous ;—a criminal convicted and 
confessed, usurping the seat of the judge, and prescribing the 
law for his own case,—turning his back upon offered reconcilia- 
tion, and a sure and easy hope—a hope which nothing but a 
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moral insensibility of the most fearful augury could lead him 
to wish to reject, to stake his life on human fancies, or the 
interested dreams of his own perverted heart!—it is ama- 
zing, yes, absolutely amazing to contemplate the folly of such 
a course ! 

And yet, there is, in this depth of fatuity, presumption and 
fool-daring guilt, an abyss, deeper, and darker, and quiltier 
still. It is fathomed by him who dares, after thus more than 
trifling with his own heaven-born, immortal-soul, To PERSUADE 
OTHERS TO RISK THEIRS TOO! “QO, my soul, come not thou into 


their secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou 
united !” 
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Arricts V.—DOES SCIENCE TEND TO MATERIALISM? 


An Essay on Classification; by Lovis Aaassiz. Boston; 
Little, Brown & Co. London: Longmans, Brown & Co. 


The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection. By 
Cuartes Darwin, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Evidences of Christianity ; an Essay, by Baven Powxu1, 
M. A., and Zhe Mosaic Cosmogony ; an Essay, by C. W. 
Goopwix, M. A. Reprinted in Recent Inquiries in The- 
ology. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 


“Scrence,” says Professor Huxley, “ prospers exactly in 
‘ proportion as it is religious; and religion flourishes in exact 
proportion to the scientific depth and firmness of its basis. 
True Science and true Religion are twin sisters, and the 
separation of either from the other is sure to prove the death 
of both.” Mr. Herbert Spencer, to whom we are indebted 
for this quotation, in endorsing its sentiment, adds, that 
“doubtless in much of the science that .is current, there is a 
pervading spirit of irreligion; but not in that true science 
which has passed beyond the superficial into the profound.”* 
This distinction is well taken. The irreligious tone of a pre- 
tentious science, and the religious tendency of profounder 
scientific inquiry, are illustrated both in the theories of scien- 
tists, and in their personal bearing toward revealed religion. 
In science, as everywhere, an irreligious spirit is forward to 
assert itself; while true piety is modest and retiring. Hence, 
with superficial observers, the opinion has gained ground, that 
the study of the natural sciences, and the pursuit of pro- 
fessions based upon physical phenomena, tend to Materialism ; 
the positive materialism of some men of science, and the 


* Education ; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, p. 90. 
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religious indifferentism of others, giving prominence to the 
irreligious phase of scientific inquiry. Yet this is contradicted 
by the fact that many of the most eminent sons of science 
have not only retained through life the integrity of their 
Christian faith, but have even confirmed and strengthened 
this by their study of Nature; and also by the fact, that the 
more profound our investigations of physical phenomena, the 
more do we perceive that their laws run back toward one 
intelligent and active center—like the manifold lines of tele- 
graphic wire, which traverse the continent northward, south- 
ward, eastward, westward, crossing river and prairie, forest 
and mountain, as solitary and independent lines of life and 
thought, yet interlinked at intervals by the net-work of mag- 
netic sympathy, and converging at last in one central office, 
whence the living, thinking, operator speaks through them 
all. And when men, grown familiar with the mysterious 
forces of nature, fancy these, if not of their creation, quite 
under their control, the flashes of auroral light will bring to 
remembrance a diviner magnetism, and invisible forces work 
the wires, beyond the comprehension or control of man. 

In carrying out the distinction suggested by Mr. Spencer, it 
will be in order first to trace certain causes or influences in 
the pursuits of physical science, which tend to Materialism ; 
and then pass to the true interpretation of Nature in her laws, 
which leads, by a logical necessity, to the acknowledgment of 
a personal God as the Creator and Governor of the universe. 


The habit of tracing physical phenomena to discoverable 
laws, which belongs to the inductive sciences, may lead the 
mind to rest in these as causal powers, instead of regarding 
them as formal rules or modes of operation established by 
some higher invisible power. There is a fascination in re- 
ducing a wide range of physical phenomena to a simple law 
which defines and governs their relations. Indeed, a great 
orator has affirmed that the very luxury of such a discovery 
is a sufficient reward for the toil of the discoverer.  “ Fulton 
had his reward when, after twenty years of unsuccessful ex- 
periment and hope deferred, he made the passage to Albany 
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by steam; as Franklin had his reward when he saw the fibers 
of the cord which held his kite stiffening with the electricity 
they had drawn from the thunder-cloud ; as Galileo had his 
when he pointed his little tube to the heavens and discovered 
the Medicean stars ; as Columbus had his when he beheld from 
the deck of his vessel a moving light on the shores of his new- 
found world. That one glowing, unutterable thrill of con- 
scious success, is too exquisite to be alloyed with baser metal. 
The midnight vigils, the aching eyes, the fainting hopes turned 
at last into one bewildering ecstasy of triumph, cannot be 
repaid with gold.”* 

Now, this very fascination of the discovery of physical laws 
tends to invest those laws themselves with the reality of living 
powers. In its exhilaration at having found a proximate 
reason for a perplexing fact, the mind fancies that it has dis- 
covered the original and efficient cause of that fact. And 
since in every department of nature we can trace many laws 
of exquisite precision, beauty, and simplicity, there is a strong 
temptation to regard these formal reasons for phenomena as 
the original causes of these phenomena. A mind much oceu- 
pied in tracing particular laws, unless well trained in -syn- 
thesis and generalization, is liable to rest in the particular 
law as the end of its inquiry. Instead of pressing on from 
point to point, with Newton’s “why not?” and why not !— 
“if the apple falls, why should not the moon, the planets, the 
satellites, fall ?’—such a mind rests in the simple discovery of 
the law of accelerated motion by which the apple falls. The 
facility of tracing particular laws leads some scientists to con- 
ceive of the universe as a mere system of self-evolving laws. 
Thus Darwin closes his essay on “the origin of species by 
natural selection,” by grouping together various forms of life 
as the evolution of a few general laws, which he defines com- 
prehensively as laws of Growth with Reproduction, Inher- 
itance, and Variability, with a Ratio of Increase so high as to 
lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a consequence to Natural 
Selection. “It is interesting to contemplate an entangled 





* Edward Everett, at the inauguration of Mr. Webster's statue, at Boston. 
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bank, clothed with many plants of many kinds, with birds 
singing in the bushes, with various insects flitting about, and 
with worms crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect 
that those elaborately constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each other in so complex a 
manner, have all been produced by laws acting around us. 
.. . . There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed into a few forms or 
into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a be- 
ginning endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have 
been, and are being, evolved.”* 

This doctrine that the whole universe of matter and of life 
is a self-evolving system of laws, is really a materialistic pan- 
theism. True, Darwin speaks of “the plan of creation,” and 
“the laws impressed on matter by the. Creator ;” and his theory 
of development through the evolution of organic laws is not 
necessarily inconsistent with belief in a persunal God. It is not 
just to charge him with atheism, nor wise to concede that his the- 
ory of the origin of species, if scientifically established, would 
dispense with an intelligent Creator. It would only remove 
the intelligent first Cause farther back in the series of cause and 
effect. But the fascination of the idea of progressive evolution 
by physical laws, leads Darwin to conceive of the Creator as 
filling some honorary office rather than as performing any effi- 
cient function in the universe. Thus, in treating of the struc- 
ture of the eye, he says, “It is scarcely possible to avoid com- 
paring the eye to a telescope. We know that this instrument 
has been perfected by the long-continued efforts of the highest 
human intellect; and we naturally infer that the eye has been 
formed by a somewhat analogous process. But may not this in- 
ference be presumptuous. Have we any right to assume that the 
Creator works by intellectual powers like those of man?” He 
then supposes the formation of this delicate complex organ to 
be the result of “transitional grades,” the process steadily ad- 
vancing through “ numerous, successive, slight, modifications.” 





* Origin of Species, American Edition, pp. 423, 424, 
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“In living bodies,” he argues, “variation will cause the slight 
alterations, generation will multiply them almost infinitely, 
and natural selection will pick out with unerring skill each 
improvement. Let this process go on for millions on millions 
of years; and during each year in millions of individuals of 
many kinds; and may we not believe that a living optical 
instrument might thus be formed as superior to one of glass, as 
the works of the Creator are to those of man?”* This refer- 
ence to the Creator seems a complementary allusion rather 
than a necessity of the author’s logic, since the theory really 
denies to the Creator any personal superintendence of his works 
or any direct agency in producing them; while it personifies 
the laws of nature as intelligent powers. Indeed, with Schel- 
ling, it goes to the extent of endowing Nature with creative 
self-activity. Darwin puts this in so many words, when he 
says that “ Natural Selection is daily and hourly scrutinizing, 
throughout the world, every variation, even the slightest; re- 
jecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is 
good ; silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherever 
opportunity offers, at the improvement of each organic being, in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life.”+ What 
then is the Creator but an Emersonian Fate: “ Let us build al- 
tars,” chants the high priest of Pantheism, “to the Beautiful 
Necessity, which secures that all is made of one piece. ; 
Let us build to the Beautiful Necessity, which makes man brave 
in believing that he cannot shun a danger that is appointed, nor 
incur one that is not; to the Necessity, which rudely or softly 
educates him to the perception that there are no contingencies; 
that Law rules throughout existence, a Law which is not intel- 
ligent but intelligence,—not personal nor impersonal,—it dis- 
dains words and passes understanding ; it dissolves persons; it 
vivifies nature ; yet solicits the pure in heart to draw in all its 
omnipotence.”{ And what is this again but the transcendent 
negation of the Hegelian philosophy, that pure and unde- 





* Origin of Species, p. 169. + Page 80, 
$ Emerson, Conduct of Life, p. 42, 
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termined existence is pure Nothing.” The personality of God 
vanishes before such a personification of Law. 

This deification of natural law is the latest canon of worship in 
the “ Westminster” andat Oxford. Step by step, says the West- 
minster Review,* “the notion of evolution by law is transforming 
the whole field of our knowledge and opinion. It is not one order 
of conception which comes under its influence, but it is the whole 
sphere of our ideas, and with them the whole system of our 
action and conduct. Not the physical world alone is now the 
domain of inductive science, but the moral, the intellectual 
and the spiritual are being added to its empire.” And Baden 
Powell wrote, in the Essay cited at the head of this Article, that 
“the simple but grand truth of the law of conservation, and 
the stability of the heaverly motions, now well understood by 
all sound cosmical philosophers, is but the type”—of what — 


the Divine wisdom of providence ?—no; “ the type of the uni- 


versal self-sustaining and self-evolving powers which pervade all 
Nature.”+ And again, “Mr. Darwin’s masterly volume on the 
Origin of Species by the law of natural selection—which now 
substantiates on undeniable grounds the very principle so long 
denounced by the first naturalists—the originization of new 
species by natural causes—must soon bring about an entire 
revolution of opinion in favor of the grand principle of the self- 
evolving powers of nature.”t 

This transformation of phenomenal /aws into self-evolving 
powers is certainly an abuse of the inductive principle. The 
sphere of phenomenal laws is too narrow for the inter- 
pretation of the whole order of Nature. It is as if the me- 
chanical philosopher, arguing from the perfect adaptations and 
wonderful results of certain mechanical forces, should main- 
tain that the universe is made up of such forces; whereas 
chemical affinity is a law or force of a higher order than the 
mechanical, and sometimes includes this ; and then the chem- 


ist should say: “Z have discovered the original and highest — 


principles of nature, in the chemical forces of my laboratory ;” 





* October, 1860, Art. Neo-Christianity. 


+ Recent Inquiries, p. 151 ¢ Ibid., p. 157. 
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but vital powers are of a higher order than either mechanical 
or chemical forces, and include them both; and then the 
physiologist should say: “Z have discovered the essential life 
of nature in these vital powers: ”—and yet, what physiologist 
has given a “precise, tenable, and consistent” definition of 
life? And when we pass into Biology, and begin to discuss 
the soul as an animating principle or essence, we are already 
within the confines of that spiritual and invisible world, 
where we must admit the action of powers that our senses 
cannot measure. But to rest in particular laws is to rest 
upon the surface of things; or at least to carry our dissection 
of nature no deeper than the cuticle. And a materialistic 
philosophy is only superficial. As Bacon has said: “a little 
natural philosophy inclines men to atheism; but depth in 
philosophy always brings them about to religion. For while 
the mind looks upon second causes scattered, it may some 
times go no further; but when it beholds the chain of them 
collected and linked together, it must needs have recourse to 
Providence and a Deity.” 

To rest in ascertained physical laws as jirst causes, is much 
as if an inventor should become so enamored of the working 
of his own machine, as to rate it above the mind that had 
invented it; and should worship the product of his own hands 
as a creating force. Whereas the true logie of the machine 
is—if this adaptation of mechanical powers is so wonderful, 
how much more wonderful the mind that discovered or con- 
ceived it, and how infinitely greater; than both the Author of 
that mind and of the physical forces which its ingenuity has 
brought together in the machine. Having admired first the 
crude forces and materials of nature, and next these as com- 
bined by invention, and then the genius of the inventor, can 
we stop short of the great thought of God? In the Patent 
Office one is continually reminded of the supremacy of the 
human intelligence over inert matter. Now, the universe is 
the “patent office” of the Creator, from whose material com- 
binations He can no more be precluded than perpetual motion 
ean be invented or evolved from mechanical forces, 

The physical universe is a storehouse of immeasurable 
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treasures, shut up under a combination-lock; particular 
sciences are the prongs of the key which man adjusts to 
various tumblers, until he spells out the magic word and opens 
the lock. How childish, how absurd, to claim that these 
sciences, or the laws which they combine into a system, made 
the lock, and stored the treasury! Yet such is the logic of 
materialism; and that result is possible only to minds that 
move in the tread-mill of physical laws, till they imagine 
these to be the final seat and source of power. 


A tendency toward materialism, in students of physical 
science, is found also in the pride of human reason in its own 
discoveries. In the ages of his ignorance man worshiped the 
powers and phenomena of nature as gods. But now that 
science has put him en rapport with these mysterious powers, 
so that the philosopher of our times sits ¢eté-a-teté@ with Thor 
and Wodin, Osiris, Neptune, and Jupiter Tonans, the pride 
of this conquest over nature makes man averse to the thought 
of a higher power. The more he magnifies nature, the more 
he magnifies himself. When Galileo, by long straining his 
vision toward the distant glories of the heavens, had brought 
on total blindness, he said to a friend, “ These heavens, this 
earth, this universe, which by powerful observation I had en- 
larged a thousand times beyond the belief of past ages, are 
henceforth shrunk into the narrow space which I occupy 
myself. So it pleases God; it shall, therefore, please me 
also.” Galileo meekly acquiesced in this calamity as a divine 
dispensation. But there are scientists who shrink the uni- 
verse into the narrow space which themselves occupy, yet do 
not know that they are blind. Their mental perception is 
coated with films of pride. 

Science, of course, is to be determined as to its facts and 
laws, purely by observation and reflection. It lies wholly 
within the domain of Reason. Neither imagination nor faith 
ean have part in its processes. But reason is the mere organ 
of scientific discovery. It creates no facts; it imparts no 
powers. In the domain of physical science man is only an 
observer ; and whether his telescope, like Newton’s, measure 
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nine inches, or, like Lord Rosse’s, is elongated to sixty feet, he 
is but an observer still. The fact that Newton made his first 
reflector with his own hands, led a contemporaneous conti- 
nental author to suppose that he was a maker of optical 
instruments ;—“ Artifeer quidam Anglus nomine Newton.” 
Some modern scientists go to the opposite extreme of re- 
garding him almost as the author of the great law which he 
enunciated—more an architect than a discoverer. It is a 
common opinion with such reasoners, that “the invention of 
printing was the chief cause of the Reformation, that the in- 
vention of the compass brought about the discovery of America, 
and that the vast changes in the military and political state of 
Europe since the middle ages, have been wrought by the in- 
vention of gunpowder. It would be almost as rational to say 


that the cock’s crowing makes the sun rise... . . These very 
inventions had existed, the greatest of them for many centu- 
ries, in China, without producing any like result... . . There 


is not a whit to choose between the worship of steam, and that 
of the meanest Fetish in Africa. Nor is the worship of Man 
really nobler or wiser.”* 

Reason delights to conceive of itself as possessing a certain 
architectural power over the physical universe; and this pride 
of Reason tends to atheism. Yet how much more rational the 
homage that Newton and Kepler rendered to God as the 
author of that wondrous harmony of nature which they seve- 
rally discovered. When Kepler, after nearly twenty years of 
laborious caleulation, had discovered the three grand laws that 
regulate the orbits, the motions, and the periodic times of the 
planetary bodies, losing himself in the vastness of the Creator’s 
glory, he exclaimed: “I think thy thoughts after thee, O 
God!” He concludes one of his astronomical works with the 
following prayer: “ It remains only that I should now lift up 
to heaven my eyes and hands from the table of my studies, 
and humbly and devoutly supplicate the Father of lights. 
O thou, who by the light of nature dost enkindle in us a 
desire after the light of grace, that by this thou mayest trans- 





* Hare’s “ Guesses at Truth,” p. 70. 
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late us into the light of glory; I give thee thanks, O Lord 
and Creator, that thou hast gladdened me by thy creation, 
when I was enraptured by the work of thy hands.”* Who 
dare affirm that these are words of cant or enthusiasm, or 
that such homage to the Creator is unworthy of science? 


A tendency to materialism is doubtless fostered by an over- 
skeptical jealousy as to the subject-matter of science. The 
habit of ruling out from the sphere of physical science all 
moral and spiritual truth as irrelevant, leads to the corres- 
ponding habit of thinking and speaking upon scientific sub- 
jects in the language of materialists. There are some investi- 
gators, says Agassiz, to whom “the name of God appears out 
of place in a scientific work; as if the knowledge of sec- 
ondary agencies constituted alone a worthy subject for their 
investigations, and as if nature could teach nothing about its 
author.” But this is much as if the anatomist should confine 
himself to the description of the simple skeleton, without 
considering it as a frame-work for the activity of a living man, 
and by comparative anatomy tracing the superiority of man 
asa being; much as if the physiologist should describe the 
functions of vital organs, and studiously exclude all reference 
to the body as the residence of a living soul. Or it is as if 
we should expend all our praise upon the steam engine and 
the locomotive as machines, but never mention Watt or Ste- 
phenson because they are not parts of their own inventions, 
and therefore an allusion to their names would be irrelevant! 
Rather because the steam engine and the locomotive are such 
wonderful and invaluable inventions, do we give honor to the 
names of the inventors, and hand these down from age to 
age by history and monuments. And so the culminating 
point of a true physical science is reached, only when we 
take up this devout aspiration of David; “I will praise Thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ;—marvelous are 
Thy works ; and that my soui knoweth right well.” 

Newton followed the inductive philosophy up to this high 
religious thought. He believed in God, not only as a Chris- 





* Quoted in Buckland, Geology and Mineralogy, Vol. I, p. 9. 
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tian, but as a philosopher ; and he says expressly, that “every 
true step made in inductive philosophy is to be highly valued, 
because it brings us nearer to the First Cause.” As Lord 
Brougham so eloquently describes him: “after piercing the 
thickest veil that envelops nature—grasping and arresting in 
their course the most subtle of her elements and the swiftest— 
traversing the regions of boundless space—exploring worlds 
beyond the solar way—giving out the laws which bind the 
universe in eternal order—Newton rests, as by an inevitable 
necessity, upon the contemplation of the great First Cause, 
and holds it his highest glory to have made the evidence of his 
existence, and the dispensations of his power and of his wis- 
dom better understood by men.”* ; 

Goodwin remarks, almost with a sneer, that “ Physical 
science goes on unconcernedly pursuing its own sphere. The- 
ology, the science whose object is the dealing with God as a 
moral being, maintains but a shivering existence, shouldered 
and jostled by the sturdy growth of modern thought, and be- 
moaning itself for the hostility which it encounters.” How 
finely is this supercilious attempt of science to “shoulder” the 
Creator out of his own universe, met by a naturalist no whit 
inferior to Goodwin or to Darwin, who has said that “the 
laws of nature signify the enunciations of the method or will 
of God ;” and “to him whose mind has become deeply im- 
bued with science, nature becomes a living expression, as full 
as is possible in finite language, of the perfection of the 
supreme Architect ;” +—or, as Agassiz expresses it, “systems of 
science are not the inventions of the human mind, but transla- 
tions into human language of the thoughts of the Creator.” 


Whenever, therefore, we observe in cultivators of natural 
science a tendency to Materialism, we are justified in suspect- 
ing either the superficial habit of resting in perceived laws as 
original and efficient causes, or a pride of intellect, which 
ministers to its own glory in proportion as it excludes the 





* Brougham, Natural Theology. . 
+ Prof. J. D. Dana’s Address before the American Association. 
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thought of the Deity, or a skepticism in the letter, which be- 
ginning by excluding the name of God from the category of 
physical science, ends by excluding the idea of God from the 
soul itself. 

But these tendencies toward Materialism lie more in the 
tone of mind assumed by the scientific investigator, than in 
the phenomena and laws of Nature, as classified by science. 
A profounder science grows reverent and religious. The true 
logical tendency of the study of nature is ever toward the re- 
cognition and acknowledgment of a personal God as the Orea- 
tor of the universe. The admirable method which we trace in 
all organic structures, and in all the laws of nature, points to 
the existence of an intelligent and planning Mind as the First 
Cause of all things. We need not enter at length into the 
argument from Natural Theology for the existence and attri- 
butes of God; nor repeat the unanswered argument of Paley 
from design ; unanswered, we Bay, for the sophistical reply of 
Hume, that “we have had no experience of the origin of 
worlds,” such as we have in the products of “human art and 
contrivance ”—is met at once by the fact that our belief in the 
existence of an intelligent designer in every case of perceived 
design, does not rest upon experience, but upon the perceived 
adaptation of means to an end. If from the bottom of a well 
in the prairies of Illinois an instrument or machine unknown 
to modern arts should be dug up, the moment we saw it we 
should say, This is proof that man was here before the present 
race came upon the soil. The mechanical contrivance, the 
perceived adaptation of means to an end, argues a planning 
intelligence in distinction from an established law. 

Socrates anticipated both Paley and Hume by two thousand 
years, when he said, “ Things which exist for some useful pur- 
pose must be the productions of intelligence ;” and then asks, 
“does it not seem like the work of forethought to guard the 
eye, since it is tender, with eye-lids like doors, which, when it 
is necessary to use the sight, are set open, but in sleep are 
closed? To make the eye-lashes grow as a screen, that winds 
may not injure it? To make a coping on the parts above the 
eyes with the eye-brows, that the perspiration from the head 
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may not annoy them? To provide that the ears may receive 
all kinds of sounds, yet never be obstructed? and that the 
front teeth in all animals may be adapted to cut, and the back 
teeth to receive food from them and grind it ;” and thus going 
on through the details of the animal economy, according to 
the crude anatomy and physiology of his times, Socrates asks, 
“Can you doubt whether such a disposition of things, made 
thus apparently with intention, is the result of chance or of 
intelligence? Do not these appear like the work of some wise- 
maker who studied the welfare of animals?’ * When Socrates 
goes on to apply this argument to the evidence of design 
throughout the world and the universe, and asks, “can all this 
be maintained in order by something void of reason ?”—an 
objector steps forward with Hume’s argument and says, “I 
can hardly suppose that there is any ruling intelligence among 
that assemblage of bodies, for I do not see the directors, as I 
see the agent of things which are done here.” Socrates re- 
plies, “Nor do you see your own soul, which is the director of 
your body; so that, by like reasoning, you may say that you 
yourself do nothing with understanding, but everything by 
chance.” It is not experience but the perception of design 
which causes us to recognize a designer. It is not necessary 
that we should see any particular watch made in order to be- 
lieve that every watch must have had a maker. Where there 
is so much evidence of design as we perceive in all organic 
structures, and in the laws of nature, chance is out of the 
question. The only alternative is between the materialism of 
mere physical laws, and the rational conception of an intelli- 
gent Creator and Governor of the universe. Which of these 
two views do the phenomena of nature warrant, or rather com- 
pel us to adopt ? 

The extent and variety of design apparent in nature forbid 
us to refer this to mere physical laws, and require us to recog- 
nize an intelligent Creator. Dr. Whewell lays it down as an 
aphorism of science that “the asumption of a Final Cause [or 
definite purpose] in the structure of each part of animals and 
plants is as inevitable as the assumption of an efficient cause for 
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every event. The maxim that in organized bodies riothing is in 
vain, is as necessarily true as the maxim that nothing happens 
by chance.”* And he adds that almost all the great discoveries 
in physiology have been made by the assumption of a purpose 
in animal structures. Harvey states that he was led to think 
of a circulation of the blood, because “he noticed that the 
valves in the veins of the body are so placed that they give a 
free passage to the blood towards the heart, but oppose the 
passage of the venous blood the contrary way ;—he was thus in- 
cited to imagine that so provident a cause as Nature had not 
placed so many valves without design.” Some method or 
purpose obviously intended in these valves led him to study 
what that purpose was, and so to make his great discovery. Many 
other discoveries in physiology have been made in the same 
way. Now if we found only an exact uniformity in organic 
structures and natural laws, we might be tempted to rest in 
the laws of phenomena as being also their causes. And, on the 
other hand, if we found in nature nothing but irregularity and 
diversity of operations and results, we might admit the idea of 
chance. But the unity amid diversity, and the diversity in 
unity, which we everywhere behold, compel us to recognize 
a planning and controlling mind. Whence comes it, that 
while “the vertebral plan” is the same in man and sparrow, 
and this unity of plan is carried out so far that “the arm of 
man and the wing of a sparrow correspond to. each other in 
the most exact manner, bone for bone,” yet both are modified 
with manifest contrivance, and “ adapted to the nature and life 
of the creatures to which they severally belong, so that one is 
an arm and hand for taking and holding, and the other a wing 
for flying?” Are these the results of divergent physical laws? 
Nay, “not a sparrow falleth on the ground without your 
Father—and the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
Professor Agassiz, at the close of his beautiful and luminous 
survey of the unity of plan in the structure of the most diver- 
sified types throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
says, “ And yet this logical connection, these beautiful har- 





* Novum Organon Renovatum, Aphorism CV. 
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monies, this infinite diversity in unity, are represented by 
some as the result of forces exhibiting no trace of intelligence, 
no power of thinking, no faculty of combination, no knowl- 
edge of time and space. If there is anything which places 
man above all other beings in nature, it is precisely the cir- 
eumstance that he possesses these noble attributes, without 
which, in their most exalted excellence and perfection, not one 
of these general traits of relationship, so characteristic of the 
great types of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, can be un- 
derstood or even perceived. How, then, could these relations 
have been devised without similar powers? If all these rela- 
tions are almost beyond the reach of the mental power of man, 
and if man himself is part and parcel of the whole system, 
how could this system have been called into existence, if there 
does not exist One Supreme Intelligence as the author of all 
things?”* To put the question in another shape. Man does not 
invent or create Nature; at the most, with great study, he can 
but understand Nature, and this only in part. Either then 
the laws of comparative anatomy, which a Cuvier and an Owen 
have traced and classified, have a higher intelligence than 
Cuvier and Owen, or there is a Supreme Intelligence, the 
author both of the laws and of the minds that study them. 
And if it requires a mind as capacious as that of Cuvier or 
Owen to compreherd the animal kingdom, what must be the 
capacity of the mind that ordained it! Near two thousand 
years ago Galen pronounced his work on anatomy “a reli- 
gious hymn in honor of the Creator.” And every museum 
of comparative anatomy adds new strophes to that hymn. 


We cannot rest in physical laws as the ultimate powers in 
nature, because these laws themselves need frequent revision 
with the progress of scientific discovery. How many laws of 
physiology and health once laid down so gravely in medical 
works, have been made ludicrous by the advance of science! 
Who can read without a smile, much that Lord Bacon and 
Robert Boyle have put on record as physiological laws? 
What nonsense has been written concerning electric fluids and 





* Essay on Classification, p. 35. 
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magnetic fluids as distinct material agents,—whereas all obser- 
vation now points to the conclusion that magnetic and electric 
action are but “different effects of one common cause,” as yet 
unknown? A discoverer proclaims some new law as the first 
eause of everything, and his successor shows that it was never 
the cause of anything but his own blunder. The old doctrine 
of mechanical forces to which physicists traced all action, is 
now giving way to the doctrine of polar forces as the solution 
of all the phenomena of material action. But who shall say 
that this is the final discovery? And is it worthy of the 
human mind to rest in what the next generation may reject as 
crudities, as if these were first causes—when it may ever rise 
toward that Infinite and Eternal Cause, which not all coming 
generations shall supersede or modify? It is a well-put aphor- 
ism of Whewell, that “in contemplating the series of causes 
which are themselves the effects of other causes, we are neces- 
sarily led to assume a Supreme Cause in the order of Cansa- 
tion, as we assume a First Cause in the order of Succession.” * 


The harmonious working of apparently conflicting laws and 
powers in Nature, and the agencies for remedy and restora- 
tion, require us to believe in an intelligent Creator and Ruler 
of all things. The curative processes of nature, the remedial 
agencies at work to repair waste, loss, and injury, the adapta- 


‘tion of the Materia Medica of the physical world to the dis- 


eases of mankind, and the law of conservation in the plane- 
tary motions, are striking evidences of the existence of God. 
If these are not the product of one planning mind, then there 
are antagonistic laws, which are either in danger of perpetual 
collision, or which work in harmony by a self-intelligence 
which must needs be divine. Is there one law of health, and 
another law of disease, and a third law of remedy, and do 
these three laws, seemingly adverse, meet in consultation, and 
agree that each shall have its turn at the patient? Does 
chance or natural law provide for such a triangular practice to 
accomplish the desired end ¢ 

Is not that very law of conservation in the cosmical mo- 





* Novum Organon Renovatum, p. 247. 
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tions, which Baden Powell quotes as proof of the self-evolving 
powers of Naturg, in reality one of the highest proofs of a far- 
seeing, all-controlling intelligence? It is impossible to ascribe 
such delicate adjustments, compensations, and even counter- 
actions in the system, to anything short of one discerning, 
planning, directing Cause. 

To sum up all, the higher the plane from which we take our 
observations of nature, and the wider the range of these obser- 
vations, the more palpable does it become that there is no 
possible explanation of the order of nature in all her varying 
phenomena, save as a thought of the Divine mind put into 
expression by an act of his will. Agassiz gives it as the re- 
sult of his study of Natural History, “that the most surprising 
feature of the animal kingdom seems to rest neither in its 
diversity, nor in the various degrees of complication of its 
structure, nor in the close affinity of some of its representa- 
tives, while others are so different, nor in the manifold rela- 
tions of all of them to one another and the surrounding world; 
but in the circumstance, that beings, endowed with such 
different and such unequal gifts, should nevertheless constitute 
an harmonious whole, intelligibly connected in all its parts.” 
And he argues that in our attempts to expound nature, we are 
only the unconscious interpreters of a divine conception ; and 
when in our pride of philosophy we have thought that we were 
inventing systems of science, and classifying creation by the’ 
force of our own reason, “ we have only followed and repro- 
duced in our imperfect expressions, the plan whose foundations 
were laid in the dawn of creation, and the development of 
which we are laboriously studying.” These are not the words 
of ignorance or of cant. They carry us back to that sublime 
conception of Plato that there was a pattern of thought in the 
mind of God, after which the worlds were made ; they lead us 
as students of science to that devout aspiration of Kepler—“I 
think thy thoughts after thee, O God”—to that ascription of 
the Psalmist, “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. Marvelous are thy works and that my soul knows 
right well!” It is not merely that design proves the designer, 
but that the very thoughts of the Divine mind are impressed 
upon the laws of nature for man to study and interpret. So 
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that with the profound and eloquent historian of the Inductive 
Sciences,* we can say as the conclusion of the whole argument, 
“We cannot only hold with Galen, and Harvey, and all the 
great physiologists, that the organs of animals give evidence of 
a purpose ; not only assert with Cuvier, that this conviction of 
a purpose can alone enable us to understand every living 
thing ;—not only say with Newton, ‘that every true step made 
in philosophy brings us nearer to the very First Cause, which 
certainly is not mechanical :’—but we can go much further, 
and declare still with Newton, that ‘this beautiful system 
could have its origin no other way than by the purpose and 
command of an intelligent and powerful Being, who governs 
all things, not as the soul of the world, but as the Lord of the 
Universe ; who is not only God, but Lord and Governor.’ 

“When we have advanced so far, there yet remains one 
step. We may recollect the prayer of one, the master in this 
school of the philosophy of science, ‘This, also, we humbly 
and earnestly beg; that human things may not prejudice such 
as are divine ;—neither that from the unlocking of the gates of 
sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, anything 
may arise of incredulity or intellectual night towards divine 
mysteries; but rather that by our minds thoroughly purged 
and cleansed from fancy and vanity, and yet subject and per- 
fectly given up to the divine oracles, there may be given unto 
faith the things that are faith’s.’ When we are thus prepared 
for a higher teaching, we may be ready to listen to a greater 
than Bacon, when he says to those who have sought their God 
in the material universe, ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.’ And when we recollect how utterly 
inadequate all human language has been shown to be, to 
express the nature of that Supreme Cause of the Natural, and 
Rational, and Moral, and Spiritual world, to which our Phi- 
lesophy points with trembling finger, and shaded eyes, we 
may receive, with the less wonder, but with the more rever- 
ence, the declaration which has been vouchsafed to us, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.’” 





* Whewell, Nov. Org. Renovatum, p. 255. 











Articte VI—LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


Ueber Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung der Latein- 
ischen Sprache. Von der kiniglichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin gekronte Preisschrift, von W. Corssen. 
Erster Band [ss. X, 374] Leipzig, Druck und Verlag von 
B. G. Trvsyer, 1858; Zweiter Band [ss. 493] 1859. 

Roman Orthoépy: A Plea for the restoration of the True 
System of Latin Pronunciation. By Joun F. Ricnarnsoy, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity at Rochester. [pp. 114.] New York: Sheldon & 
Compay, 1859. 


Tuer: is no nation in the world, so far as we know, in which 
classical scholars claim as a general thing that they pronounce 
Latin as it was pronounced by the ancient Romans. He there- 
fore, who, from the Roman point of view, undertakes to prove 
that the modern pronunciation of Latin is erroneous, is engaged 
in the main in an idle task, for he is laboring to prove that 
which no one is ignorant enough to deny. It is indeed very 
easy, not only to point out numerous errors in the various pre- 
valent methods of Latin pronunciation as compared with the 
ancient, but also to show their incongruities and absurdities, 
Nor are these errors more obvious than are certain evils which 
result from them. From what a multitude of questions in 
etymology, for instance, which every one in the early stages of 
philological study is called to solve, would a degree of obscurity 
be lifted, should we ever return to the Roman method of pro- 
nouncing the Roman tongue. 

Nor let any one suppose that it is American or English schol- 
ars alone who need reform in this respect. The pronunciation 
of the language of Cicero is as manifestly wrong in Paris and 
Berlin and Padua, and even in Rome itself, as it is in Oxford 
or in New Haven; and Cicero would to-day find it as difficult 
to recognize his own name, could he hear it uttered on the 
banks of the Tiber, as on the banks of the Connecticut or the 
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Mississippi. Continental scholars moreover are not only evi- 
dently and confessedly incorrect in their pronunciation of Latin, 
but they also, according to their nationalities, differ from one 
another in their errors. Even the vowels, and still more the 
diphthongs, fail to find a uniform utterance, while in the pronun- 
ciation of the consonants, which are of more importance with 
reference to the subject before us, no two nations on the continent 
agree. Cicero is called Cheechayro (Ch as in cheese) in Rome, 
Sheeshayro in the valley of the Po, Zseetsayro in Berlin, and 
Scesayro in France. In the vowel sounds it must be confessed 
that English and American scholars have without doubt departed 
farther from the classical standards than those on the continent 
of Europe. But he who should therefore adopt the French or 
the German or the Italian method as correct, would most mani- 
festly err. And it would be an error to suppose that Conti- 
nental scholars have adopted their method of pronouncing the 
Latin vowels from any conviction of its correctness, or its ap- 
proach to correctness. The truth is, that on this subject all 
nations are entitled to equal credit, and that is no credit at all, 
for they all follow, as a general rule, the custom of pronouncing 
Latin according to the analogies of their several native tongues. 
The Italian pronounces Latin as he does Italian, the German 
clothes it in the strange sounds of his strong utterance, the 
Frenchman mouths it to suit his habit, and the Englishman 
does the best he can to adapt it to a pronunciation, which, in 
his own language, almost defies all analogy. It should be said, 
however, that in no case is the Latin made to bend to all the 
peculiarities of these modern tongues. Thus the German 
makes the Latin v sonant, although in his own language it is 
pronounced like 7, and the English scholar always gives ch the 
sound of k, notwithstanding the varying rule in English words. 
But admitting some exceptions of this kind the general custom 
is as we have given it above. 

This being so, it cannot be fairly charged on English scholars 
that they are more careless of Latin prouunciation than others. 
On the contrary, we think it may be maintained, that in the 
best schools of England and America, more attention is paid 
to correctness in this particular than is usual in Germany. 
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The English system may be at a farther remove from Cicero- 
nian correctness than is the German, so far as the sounds of 
the vowels are concerned, but it is followed with equal, if not 
with greater care. 

We have spoken thus far only of the prevalent methods of 
Latin pronunciation. These prevalent methods, however, are 
by no means universal. In the midst of confessed errors, 
scholars have not been quietly willing to leave the subject 
uninvestigated, but it has always presented an open field for 
classical enterprise and labor, and not a few workers have been 
engaged upon it. The aim of these investigators has usually 
been not to follow out some @ priori theory, but to find out 
what was in classical times the actual pronunciation which we 
have lost; for the cause of all the modern disagreement in 
theory on this subject is to be found in the simple fact of our 
ignorance—the fact that we do not know how Latin was pro- 
nounced by the Romans. And if it could once be satisfactorily 
determined how the Romans in the age of Augustus uttered 
the sounds of their language, all disagreement in theory at 
least, if not in practice, would end. 

We have said that there have been many who have under- 
taken reforms. But, for two reasons, these reforms have 
not thus far commended themselves to general acceptance. 
The first reason is found in the doubt whether the investiga- 
tions which are the basis of the projected changes are reliable, 
and the second, in the fact that these changes are only partial, 
even if correct. On the first point it may be said that many 
persons do not seem to be aware of the difficulties which 
attend this subject. Had any ingenious grammarian in the 
times of Augustus, anticipating precisely our doubts and igno- 
rance on this subject at the present time, undertaken to convey 
to us by description the sounds of the Latin tongue, his task 
would have been scarcely less difficult than that of him who 
would teach the theories of color to the blind. The ancient 
grammarians did indeed make not a few attempts in this 
direction, and much that they have left us is valuable; but it 
is valuable chiefly because it can be referred to that which has 
been settled independently of them, and they leave many 
things still in obscurity. For what is more subtle than 
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sound? It may, indeed, be imitated, but how can it be de- 
scribed? Who would undertake, for instance, without the aid 
of the living voice or the living features, to convey to the Ger- 
man, living in our own times, and nearly allied as he is to us in 
his language, the difference between the sounds of th in this 
and in thin ? 

Those, therefore, who reflect on the inherent difficulties of 
this subject, seeing furthermore that those who labor to re- 
move these difficulties do not come to the same results, are 
slow to adopt new methods, or return to old ones, until they 
are sure that they are correctly presented. 

That most of the projected reforms in Latin pronunciation 
are only partial, is obvious to those whose attention has been 
called to them. One proposes, or, rather we should say, many 
propose, that we should adopt the Italian pronunciation of the 
vowels, not aware, apparently, that the pronunciation of the con- 
sonants is of any importance. Others insist only on the impor- 
tance of pronouncing according to quantity—not quantity as 
deciding the place of the accent—but quantity primarily. Of 
these some are satisfied with indicating quantity by varying the 
quality of the sound, giving the vowel which is long in quan- 
tity the sound which we call long in English, and to the short 
vowel the sound which we call short. Thus they would pro- 
nounce pater as if it were written patter, and mdter as if it 
were mayter, or (according to the continental method as they 
term it) mahter. Others, as Professor Haldeman, insist that 
in pronouncing according to quantity, we should never vary 
the quality of the sound of the same vowel, but mark the 
difference in quantity simply by giving more time to the utter- 
ance of the long one. He illustrates the difference between 
the long and short vowels, as he would have them pronounced, 
by English words as follows :* 

A long in arm, short in art, never as in a#. 

E long in véin, short in éight, never as in ebb. 

I Zong in field, short in deceit, never as in ¢z. 

O long in oh, short in Sbey, never as in oz. 

U long in f6d), short in full, never as in up. 





* Trevelyan Prize Essay, p. 28. 
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But others reject the attempt to pronounce according to 
quantity, on the ground that no mode of doing it yet proposed 
secures a compliance with the law laid down by the ancient 
grammarians on this point. That rule demands that a long 
vowel should occupy just twice the time of a short one; and 
it is inquired how any one can read Latin in evident obedience 
to that law without falling into a kind of recitative, which it is 
hard to conceive of as being adapted either to the seriousness 
or the vehemence of oratory. But it is so evident that quan- 
tity must have played a more important part in Roman utter- 
ance than the mere fixing the place of accent in words of 
more than two syllables, that many scholars-undertake to pro- 
nounce every vowel according to quantity. There is a number 
of schools in Germany, as well as in England and in our own 
country, we believe, where this is the rule. But our own 
observation would lead us to say that in most of these the 
practice is, to indicate quantity by varying the quality of the 
sound and not merely by varying the measure of time as in 
the scheme of Professor Haldeman. It cannot be denied that 
this rule well carried out, although involving, it may be, many 
errors and requiring great labor in the instruction of youth, 
and likely to be forever defective by reason of the doubts 
which exist respecting the quantity by nature of a great many 
syllables in the language, yet secures better than any other 
method a general knowledge of the quantity of Latin words. 
Habit comes in to confirm and familiarize what observation 
teaches. But, as we have said, there are many syllables, the 
quantity of which cannot easily be settled. The poets in 
arranging a spondee, for instance, are satisfied with two sylla- 
bles which are long by position. But he who pronounces 
according to quantity must know whether those syllables, 
which are long by position, are also long by nature. And as 
in many cases the vowels in question are always found before 
two consonants, the usage of the poets, our great reliance in 
inquiries respecting quantity, can give us no light. We do 
not see, therefore, how any scheme of pronunciation by quan- 
tity can, with the present knowledge of the Latin language, 
fail of being partial. 
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But not all are content with the attempt merely to pro- 
nounce according to quantity on the one hand, nor according 
to the Continental method on the other. Professor Richardson, 
in his Plea for the restoration of the true system of Latin 
pronunciation, proposes to embody all the results of the inves- 
tigations of scholars on this subject, and introduce at once into 
our schools the true classical pronunciation of the golden age. 
He believes that there has been investigation enough, and in- 
sists upon “the clear and abundant proofs by which the cor- 
rect sounds of the Roman letters have been ascertained.” To 
a fancied inquirer, who doubts whether the Roman pronun- 
ciation can, after an interval of thirteen centuries in which 
the language has been a dead language, be satisfactorily ascer-* 
tained, he replies that “‘every one who has properly investiga- 
ted this subject, will answer this question in the affirmative.” 
Nor does he speak in general terms. His system is entire and 
complete, and its “exceeding simplicity and regularity render 
it, fortunately, an easy thing to exhibit, and of course easy to 
teach and to learn.” 

If this is so, is it not surprising that it should not have been 
adopted by some at least of the scholars of Europe,—that it 
should have been left for Rochester University and Professor 
Richardson, its teacher of Latin, to enjoy “the honor of taking 
the lead in Latin instruction, by rejecting the barbarous jargon 
which has hitherto usurped its name and place”? (Prize 
Essay, p. 18). We do not say that the claim of this honor 
for an American professor is not well-founded, but is it not 
surprising that it should be so? Zumpt and Lachman and 
Madvig and other Latinists whom the world knows of, must 
have heard of what was going on in the learned world. 
Nay, they even quote from the authorities which are made 
the basis of this restored system of classical pronunciation, 
which is so complete and simple, and yet they stuck to 
their “barbarous jargon” to the last. But Professor Richard- 
son does not profess to have made any investigations himself,— 
he only aims to present a succint statement of the results of 
the investigations of others, and particularly those set forth in 
Schneider’s Llementarlehre der Lateinischen Sprache,—a work 
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which has been before the public upwards of forty years,—and 
this statement is “accompanied by illustrations and proofs.” 
But while Professor Richardson thus disclaims all originality of 
investigation in regard to the fundamental questions which per- 
tain to this subject, the Plea as such, the general considerations 
by which scholars and teachers are urged to adopt the results of 
the labors of others, would naturally be hisown. Nor is there 
anything to the contrary said by the author of the Plea. 
There is no reference, that we can find, to a valuable and inter- 
esting article on this subject, which appeared in the year 1849, 
in the sixty-eighth volume of the North American Review, 
pp. 436-465; and yet the Plea contains substantially, page 
’ after page of this article, only varied a little in its phraseology, 
which, for want of reference or quotation-marks, the casual 
reader would have attributed to the mind and pen of Pro- 
fessor Richardson himself. We give our readers a specimen 
from the Plea and the Review in parallel columns, and we 
think that they will be struck both with the discrepancies and 
with the agreements of the phraseology of the two books. 


Thus on, page 11, Professor 
Richardson says :— 


“ Although the English is now the 
most irregular and confused of all the 
alphabets of Europe, yet no modern 
tongue entered upon its career as a 
written language, with better prospects 
of securing a harmonious system of 
orthoépy than the Anglo-Saxon. To 
this language the Roman alphabet was 
very skillfully adapted. All the sounds 
which the two languages had in com- 
mon were represented by characters 
taken from the Roman alphabet, while 
those which were wanting in the Latin 
were indicated by characters newly in- 
vented or borrowed from other alpha- 
bets.. . . . The anequaled irregu- 
larities of English orthoépy are attrib- 
utable not to the lack of sagacity and 
good judgment on the part of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, but to the undue influ- 





And the N. A. Review, p. 
436 :— 


“The English alphabet is the most 
confused and disordered of all. Yet 
no modern tongue began its career as a 
written language under beiter auspices 
than the Anglo-Saxon, The Roman al- 
phabet was adapted to this language 
with excellent judgment. The charac- 
ters of this alphabet were employed to 
denvte the sounds, which the two lan- 
guages had in common; while to rep- 
resent those which were wanting in the 
Latin, characters were invented or were 
borrowed from other alphabets. The 
disorder which prevails in the notation 
of our language is not to be attributed 
to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, It is to 


be ascribed chiefly to the Norman as- 
cendancy in England and to the influ- 
ence which the superior civilization of 
the French gave them over the higher 
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ence of the Norman conquerors of Eng- 
land over its language as well as over 
its laws and customs.” 


Again, on page 13 :— 

“ At this period of English history 
very great attention was paid to the 
study of the Latin. The elementary 
works employed in the schools abound 
in warnings, not only against grave er- 
rors of pronunciation, but also against 
minor faults of articulation. . . . . 
Philology, it its true, was not then un- 
derstood or cultivated as a science and 
no special value was set on the im- 
portance of preserving the sounds of 
the language unchanged ; but the supe- 
riority of euphony to cacophany, of 
harmony to discord, was fully appre- 
ciated, and thus on principles of good 
taste, though not of philological science, 
the scholars of that and of the two suc- 
eeeding centuries sought to preserve 
unimpaired the purity and beauty of 
Latin orthoépy. The most distinguish- 
ed men of those times took a lively in- 
terest in the preservation of this sys- 
tem, In a letter addressed by Cardinal 
Wolsey to the masters of his school at 
Ipswich, he exhorts the teachers to give 
great diligence,” &c. 

“In like manner, the learned men of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries endeavored to maintain the pure 
sounds of the language, and remon- 
strated against the growing corruption 
of Latin pronunciation, urging, among 
other considerations, that unless this 
process of deterioration was arrested, 
the language would no longer serve 
as a medium of oral communication be- 
tween English and continental scholars. 
Promivent among those who thus cen- 
sured the increasing barbarity of the 
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classes in that country, who not only 
imitated their more refined neighbors 
in matters in which they were worthy 
to give example, but followed 
them in their errors with equal zeal.” 


Page 443 :— 

“These citations are from Lily's 
Grammar, first published in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, a period when the 
study of Latin was highly cultivated 
in England. Great attention was at 
that time paid to the pronunciation of 
this language. In the elementary works, 
not only is the pupil warned against 
palpable errors of the kind above re- 
ferred to, but slight faults of enuncia- 
tion are pointed out. Philolo- 
gy, asa science, had not then even an 
existence, and the importance of pre- 
serving the sound of root letters was 
a thing unknown. But the value of 
pure and harmonious sounds was fully 
appreciated ; and, in all that regarded 
the euphony of the Latin language, the 
scholars of that day were careful guard- 
ians of its purity. The most eminent 
men of that time did not disdain to inter- 
est themselves in its preservation. We 
have proof of this in a letter addressed 
by Cardinal Wolsey to the masters of 
his school at_ Ipswich, in which he ex- 
horts the teachers to use great dili- 
gence,” &e. 


Page 460 :— 

“ We find scattered through the writ_ 
ings of men of letters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, complaints of 
the deterioration of the pronunciation 
of Latin, and the inconveniences result- 
ing from it, this language no longer 
serving as a medium of oral communi- 
eation between English scholars and 
those of the continent of Europe. 

“From among those who have cen- 
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English mode of pronouncing Latin, | sured the barbarous pronunciation of 

stands the majestic and classical Mil- | Latin among their countrymen, and have 

ton.” desired to reform it, we cannot select a 
higher authority than that of Milton.” 


We will not continue these extracts, although pages more 
might be added, which exhibit similar resemblances of thought 
and language. With regard to this mode of appropriating this 
Article of the Review, it must be true, either that Professor Rich- 
ardson undesignedly omitted to give due credit to the learned 
authoress whose thoughts he uses, or he was willing to have it 
supposed they were his own. If he admits the latter, he 
admits an impropriety, for which he would probably disei- 
pline the pupils of his University, if they were detected in it. 
If he claims the former, and urges that it was an oversight, 
then we say, that a scholar who proposes to the whole world of 
classical men so great a reform as his book aims at, weakens 
the force of his plea, if he shows that his own mind is barren of 
such general considerations of the subject as form the proper 
substance of his part of the argument. 

But the merits of Latin pronunciation do not depend on 
these questions. They may, it is true, diminish the scholarly 
authority of the individual who proposes a reform, or they 
may not. But the proposal itself must stand on its own 
merits. 

Professor Richardson sets forth the following scheme of the 
vowel sounds :— 

“x like the English ah, as in di-bam. 

A like the English ah, as in na-bam. 

£ like a in English fate, as in vé-nio. 

E like a in English fine, as in vé-ni. 

I like ee in English fleet, as in vi-deo. 

1 like ee in English flee, as in vi-di. 

6 like o in English note, as in f5-veo. 

6 like o in English tone, as in f6-vi. 

U like oo in English boot, as fi-gio. 

0 like oo in English moon, as in fii-gi.” 

The diphthongs he gives as follows :— 

“ # (=Al) like ay, the English adv. of affirmation. 
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AU like ow in English now. 

 (=01) like o¢ in English Stoic, or, 
oe in English co-equal, if pronounced rapid- 
ly, the former as a monosyllable, the latter as a dissyllable. 
It is nearly, but not quite, equivalent to 07 in the English coi.” 
The only consonants, he says, respecting which there is any 
difference of opinion, are c, g, gw, j, 8, and ¢. He therefore - 
discusses no other. To ¢ he would give invariably the sound of 
k, to g the hard sound, as in the English get, to gu the sound of 
k, to 7 the sound of the English y, thus jam=yam, to ¢ always 
the sound it has in the English sin, and to ¢ invariably the 
simple ¢ sound, as in the English #2. The degree of change 
which this scheme would make in the ordinary pronunciation 
of Latin, will be partially illustrated by presenting some 
familiar sentence in a form which will give the sounds which 
the scheme requires. And we do it not by any means for the 
sake of ridicule, for we believe that it comes nearer to the 
ancient pronunciation than our own, but only to exhibit the 
greatness of the change. We will take the first sentence of the 


Oratio M. T. Ciceronis pro A. L. Archia. 

Si quid est in me ingenii, judices, quod sentio quam sit ext- 
guum, aut si qua exercitatio dicendi, in qua me non infitior 
mediocriter esse versatum, aut si hujusce ret ratio aliqua, de. 

These words are to be pronounced as they are given below, a/ 
representing the sound of @ in father, and a simply the sound of 
ain maker, the sound being prolonged or shortened, in time 
only, according to quantity. The other sounds will be obvious. 
We omit the indications of accent and quantity. 


Orahteeo M. T. Keekaronees pro Oulo Leekeenceo Arkeeah. 


See keed ast een ma eenganeeee, yoodeekas, kod (0 as in 
note) santeco kahm seet aweegoooom, out see kah axarkeetah- 
teeo deekandee, een kah ma non (o as in tone) eenfeetecor 
madceokreetar varsahtoom, out see, hooyooska race rahteeo 
ahleekah, ke. 

It is manifest from this example that a great change is pro- 
posed,—it may almost be called an entire change of the language 
as uttered by the living voice,—a change so great that a scholar 
accustomed only to the ordinary English method of pronoun- 
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cing Latin would probably not recognize the language at all. 
Nor would a German, or French, or Italian scholar fare much 
better. In practice it is a new language under the sun; for, 
except Rochester University and a few schools perhaps which 
have been convinced by Professor Richardson’s Plea, no Insti- 
tutions on earth, high or low, so far as we know, have adopted 
- this restored “true system of Latin Pronunciation.” 

And ought we not to consider long and thoroughly, and be 
sure that this restored system is the true system, well-founded 
in all its parts, before we adopt it? We think so; and not 
only because of the great confusion which it would at first 
occasion among students of Latin, but because it involves, as 
we think, a gradual revolution in the pronunciation of our own 
language. For, to speak first of Latin words which we have 
adopted, how long will Cicero maintain his place in English 
pronunciation after the rod shall have banished him from the 
lips of all Anglo-Saxon boys and girls who thumb the little 
Latin histories of the men of Rome, and shall have substituted 
the classical Keekaro in his place? How long will Cesar 
stand against Kaisar, Scipio against Skeepeeo, Fabricius 
against Fahbreekecoos, Cyrus against Keeroos, Tacitus against 
Takeetoos, and so on through a long list of proper names 
which make a familiar part of our English language? We 
have also quite a group of Latin phrases domesticated in our 
language, which will have to be transformed. Prima facie 
evidence will become preemah fahkeea evidence, the guid pro 
quo, keed pro ko; the genius loci, a ganeeoos lokee; the mens 
conscia, a mans conskeeah, (0 as in cone) ; scilicet, skeeleekat; 
vice versa, veeka varsah; et cetera, et katarah. Observe also 
the changes that must be made in the following every-day ex- 
pressions :—Anglice, viva voce, per centum, ex officio, concio, 
ecce homo, ne quid nimis, principia, quantum sufficit, &e. 

But all these proper names and Latin phrases are very few, 
when compared with the English words which preserve in 
their composition one or more whole syllables taken from the 
Latin. Can such words long retain their present pronuncia- 
tion against the united, though perhaps unconscious and in- 
voluntary inclination of all the educated men who speak Eng- 
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lish. For we think it must be the tendency of those who be- 
come familiar with the proposed pronunciation of Latin, to 
extend it to English words which are nearly identical in form, 
with Latin words, and are identical with-them in meaning; 
and the more familiar such persons are with the former, the 
more inclined will they be to the latter. The word necessity, 
for instance, must follow the lead of necessitas, (nakasseetahs) ; 
civil, civilis, (keeveelees); lucid, lucidus, (lookeedoos); in- 
vincible, invincibilis, (eenveenkeebeelees); conscious, conscius, 
(conskeeoos), and so on through words innumerable. 

It may indeed be questioned, by those who are urgent 
for this reform in Latin pronunciation, whether any such 
revolutionary results will follow in English the general 
adoption of their theory and practice in Latin; but is it not 
one of their own assertions, that nearly, if not substantially, 
the same result has followed once from the contact of these 
two languages? Do they not assert that the English language 
has had the power to warp the Latin far away from all cor- 
rectness of pronunciation’—“that a substantially correct 
Latin pronunciation maintained its ground until a compara- 
tively recent period” ?!—that its corruption was a process, a 
process completed about the middle of the last century? Nor 
does it help the matter any to charge this corruption on the 
invading Normans. On the contrary, it rather confirms our 
view, inasmuch as the Normans had a larger Latin element 
in their language,—that very element which, if Professor 
Richardson’s practice is universally adopted, must, we think, 
either corrupt a second time the pronunciation which he would 
restore, as the power of a living tongue must lead us to ex- 
pect, or be in turn corrupted by it, somewhat after the man- 
ner indicated above. 

We do not, indeed, agree with the statement just referred to, 
respecting the classical pronunciation of our ancestors two 
centuries ago; we do not, by any means, think that they at 
that time pronounced according to the method advocated by 
Professor Richardson. But that makes no material difference. 
The Latin language was doubtless spoken once with commend- 
able correctness on the Island of Britain. Inthe first century of 

VOL. XIX. 8 
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the Christian era, that most rare and sagacious governor, 
Agricola, prevailed over the prejudices of the inhabitants 
against things Roman, so that those who just before declined 
the Latin tongue altogether, became earnestly desirous of at- 
taining to eloquence in the use of it.* Introduced at that 
age, and by the earnest efforts of a man of this proconsul’s 
education, we must believe that it was spoken with as pure 
@ pronunciation then as it ever will be again on the same 
island. For Tacitus tells us in the same connection, that Agri- 
cola set the natural endowments of the Britons above the 
enthusiasm of the Gauls in learning the arts of civilization. 

But whatever may have been the period when the Britons 
learned the Latin language from Roman masters, we know that 
they had long ago lost the correct pronunciation of it. And 
if they lost it after the Norman Conquest, is it probable 
that any influence of learned men will suffice to withstand 
similar linguistic influences in one of the two directions 
indicated above? The laws which govern linguistic changes 
are too subtle to be controlled by any human efforts which 
are likely ever to be concerted. How often has a low, 
despised, condemned word, originating nobody knows where, 
nor how, struggled up in spite of unanimous critics, to an 
honorable and permanent place in our living language! And 
how futile, on the other hand, are the efforts of the learned 
to save an obsolescent word from death! So if a new power, 
such as this “restored” pronunciation would be, should be 
set up at the very right hand of the English language—at 
variance with it, and yet connected with it by countless 
ties—the result would, we believe, but give us a new illus- 
tration of the influence of these subtle laws. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt upon this thought too long. 
But our readers will see its bearing. We have illustrated 
the greatness of the change which the restored pronuncia- 
tion would bring upon the Latin language, and have spoken 
of the probable effect of its successful restoration in practice 
upon our mother tongue, in order to show the important 
nature of the proposed reformation. But it is not our de- 








* Tac. Agric., 21. 
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sign to urge these considerations as reasons for turning alto- 
gether a deaf ear to Professor Richardson’s plea. We only 
wish that all the bearings of the subject be well considered 
before it is decided to make the proposed change. 

Professor Richardson urges his plea on the ground that every 
question respecting the right pronunciation of Latin words 
has been settled, and that all that is wanting is the courage 
to put well-proved: theory into practice. Not only is the 
theory in all its details proved, in his estimation, by exter- 
nal evidence, and reasoning from admitted truths and facts, 
but also by internal evidence, so conclusive as to have almost. 
rendered the great labors of Schneider himself a work of su- 
pererogation,—“its beautiful consistency and completeness. 
once clearly apprehended, carry with them so much of the 
force of an internal demonstration as to need comparatively 
little corroboration from outward and incidental proofs.” 

If this were all beyond question, it would have very great 
weight, and would make the proposition presented to clas- 
sical men one of great. comparative simplicity. But here we 
are compelled to disagree with Professor Richardson. We deny. 
that, in the minds of those who have “investigated the subject,” 
these questions are settled according to the theories of the “re- 
stored pronunciation.” And without referring to the differences. 
of opinion among those who would pronounce according to quan- 
tity, already alluded to, or to the difficulty in the way of dis- 
covering the true quantity of many Latin syllables, which are by 
no means unimportant points, we go to questions which are fun- 
damental, and deny the alleged agreement concerning the: 
sounds of the letters. Now it is plain that there must be 
agreement here, if anywhere; for if scholars disagree re- 
specting the sound to be given to a single one of the twenty- 
one letters of the Ciceronian alphabet, standing by itself, 
that disagreement is, of course, liable to appear in a large 
part of all the syllables of the language. And if the lead- 
ing men in the classical world are not agreed and well 
settled in their opinion on such elementary points, it is idle 
to expect any unanimity among educated men, in returning 
to “the true system of Roman pronunciation.” 

At this point we beg leave to introduce the work of Pro- 
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fessor Corssen of Pforta, the title of which is given at the 
head of our Article. It is the most important work on the 
pronunciation of the Latin language which has appeared since 
Schneider published his Hlementarlehre, in 1819. It was 
called out by the offer, from the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
of a prize of honor for the best investigation and discussion of 
this general subject. The prize was offered in July, 1854. 
The essay was finished early in 1857, and, after a delay of 
several months, the Academy, one of the most eminent learned 
societies in the world, as our readers are well aware, assigned 
the offered prize to its author. The subject proposed by the 
Academy is thus set forth :— 


“ After the author has discussed more or less fully, at his discretion, the 
ancient pronunciation of the vowels and consonants, and their combinations, and 
the subject of Roman accent, he shall inquire what peculiarities of pronunciation 
have occurred,—especially what contractions and abbreviations in certain word- 
forms, and in particular words, either in general or in the language of common 
life, and particularly in the language of the lower ranks of the common people, 
He shall bring to his aid Etymology, the testimony of the ancients them- 
selves, the various modes of writing in inscriptions and manuscripts, the forms 
which Latin words took in passing into the Greek, the Old-Italian dialects and 
the modern languages of Latin descent, and, finally, the Old-Roman poetry 
particularly, and, of this, more especially the comedy. Accent and quantity 
are also to be considered. And inasmuch as the final decision respecting pro- 
nunciation depends in part on the usage of the poets, and may vary greatly 
according to the different metrical theories which may be adopted as the basis, 
and as, on the other hand, the judgment respecting metrical laws varies in many 
cases on presupposing a different theory of pronunciation, he must therefore in- 
vestigate the metrical system which is the basis of the Old-Roman poetry, and he 
must in particular discuss the question whether accent had any influence on the 
Old-Roman versification, and, if so, how much, 

“ Finally, the conclusions derived from the whole investigation are to be set 
forth for the philological and critical handling of the Old-Roman poetry. A 
comprehensive and very systematic arrangement of the whole subject-matter is 
expected.” 


The very terms used by this learned Society in proposing 
their subject are interesting and instructive. One thing at 
least is apparent,—that the most eminent association of learned 
men in Germany did not consider the subject of Latin pro- 
nunciation entirely settled in the year 1854, and that they, 
three years later, awarded a prize to Professor Corssen for the 
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new light he had shed upon it by his thorough and able inves- 
tigations and discussions. 

The testimony of the Academy to the value of his work is 
sufficient to give it authority, nor do we believe that any one 
who carefully follows him through the whole or any of the 
subdivisions of his treatise, will fail to gain instruction from it. 

He divides his work into three parts, suggested by the pro- 
gram of the Academy ;—first, the pronunciation of Latin ; 
second, the Roman system of accent; third, the principles of 
Old-Roman versification. 

For our present discussion we have occasion to refer only to 
the first of these divisions of Professor Corssen’s work. In- 
deed we need only report the single fact, that the author disa- 
grees with the system advocated by Professor Richardson and 
others in many important particulars. We will however 
briefly illustrate. 

Professor Richardson says that ¢ has invariably the sound 
of k. Professor Corssen, on the other hand, shows conclusively, 
as we think, that ¢ before 2, followed by a vowel, was sibilated. 
Professor Richardson’s system admits no doubt whatever re- 
specting the letter d, assigning it the sound which it has in 
the English do. Professor Corssen says that it is evident that 
the Roman ear and the Roman tongue did not clearly distin- 
guish final d from final ¢, and that at a later period it was sibi- 
lated before ¢ followed by a vowel. Professor Richardson as- 
signs to ¢ invariably the sound which it has in the English ¢o. 
Professor Corssen maintains that, like ¢ and d, it is sibilated be- 
fore 7 followed by a vowel. Professor Richardson says that 
“there is not the slightest doubt that in the classical times QU 
represents the simple guttural or K sound.” Professor Corssen, 
on the other hand, concludes a thorough discussion of QU, by 
saying that the w is neither a full vowel nor a consonant, but a 
vowel-labial after-sound (nachklang) which before @ and o 
sounded like an indistinct (stumm) w, before ae, ¢ and 7 like an 
indistinct v, and before w vanished into a simple w. Professor 
Richardson says that “s is always a sharp sibilant and is 
sounded as in the English sin.” Professor Corssen says, that 
while initial s, both before vowels and consonants, has the 
sharp sibilant sound, it had a softer sound in the middle of a 
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word between vowels, and when final had a very weak and in- 
distinct sound, particularly in the earlier and later language of 
the common people. 

We might proceed to particularize further differences, not 
only in respect to the consonants, but also the vowels and 
diphthongs. But we have carried our comparison as far as we 
need to do for our present purpose,—far enough to show from 
valuable authority that the argument of those who would in- 
spire us with courage to pronounce Latin “ as the Romans did” 
is met by the fatal difficulty, that it is by no means agreed how 
the Romans pronounced Latin. Not even this new and valu- 
able contribution of Professor Corssen’s can be accepted as 
settling all the various and minute questions involved,—cer- 
tainly not until it has been itself subjected to a general and 
thorough examination and criticism. It can itself rather be 
brought forward to show that the case is not yet closed. 


“Grammatici certant et adhue sub judice lis est.” 


We had designed to present at length some specimens of 
Professor Corssen’s method of investigation, but this is rendered 
unnecessary by the publication of the Messrs. Tafel’s abstract 
of his discussion of the alphabet, which we have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine cursorily since writing all but a few lines of 
the preceding pages of this Article.* To this abstract we are 
glad to be able te refer those who have not Mr. Corssen’s work 
at hand. Its object is “to give to the English students who 
have no access to the original work, a clear and succinct state- 
ment of all the results at which Mr. Corssen has arrived, so far 
as they have reference to the language itself, and excluding the 
part on quantity.” It is not a consecutive translation, nor is it 
a mere compendium, but it is a combined exposition and eriti- 
cism of Professor Corssen’s views. It is an interesting publi- 
cation, not only because of the valuable contents referred to, 
but because the editors, while they exercise their judgment in- 
dependently, and so differ with Professor Corssen on several 
elementary points of pronunciation, yet close their little vol- 





* Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonarp Taret, of 
Philadelphia, and Professor Rupotrn L, Tarer, A. M., St. John’s College, Anna- 
polis. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. New York: B. Westermann & Co, pp. 172. 
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ume with a new appeal to American scholars to reform their 
pronunciation of Latin, on the same ground as that on which 
Professor Richardson urges his Plea,—namely, that “the 
method by which the Romans pronounced the Latin, we [may] 
consider now as fairly established.”* We, on the other hand, 
should take the very book they give us, as evidence that it is 
not established,—as evidence that within twelve months, new 
discussions of new editors and authors may defend new posi- 





* The following table represents the sounds of the letters in “the practical 

Roman method,” proposed by the Messrs. Tafel: 
1. Sounds of the Vowels. 

A long, as in the English father. A short, the same sound shorter. 

E long, as in the English fate. E short, as in then and dishes. 

T long, as in machine and caprice. I short, as in sit. 

O long, as in hole. O short, as in nor. 

U long, as in rude. U short, as in put. 

2. Diphthongs. 

Ae, like ai in aisle. 

Au, like ou in fowl ; before d, like ow in English gout. 

Eu, in two syllables, as in Italian eu, 

Oe, like ot in boil, or oy in boy. 

Rem. Ai in ain, ais, ei in dein, oi in proin, are to be separated, 
3. The Semivowels. 
J in jacio, like y in year. 
V, like English v. 
4, The Consonants. 
a, Gutturals. 

C, like k; before e, i (y), like ts, as in glacies, facis, ete. 

Qu, before a and 0, like k followed by a mute wu (in put); before ae, ¢ and i, like 
k followed by v. 

G, always as in good and get. H, as in English. 

b. Labials. 

P, B, F, and Ph, as in English. 

ce. Dentals. 

7, as in English. 7%, when followed by another vowel, as in natio, like ts; 
except when preceded by s, z, or another ¢, as in tristior, mirtio, Bruttii, in old 
infinitives in er, as nitier, guatier, in Greek words such as Miltiades, Baeotia, 
Aegyptii, and at the beginning of words, as in tiara, in all which cases it is 
pronounced like ¢. D, as in English. 


d. Liquids, 
L, R, M, N, and NG, as in English, 
e. Sibilants, 


S and YX, as in English, Z like the Italian z, viz: ts or ds. 
A little observation in the application of this system will show that it makes 
great havoc with that proposed by Professor Richardson. 
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tions and theories, which, according to their ingenuity and 
ability, may influence larger or narrower circles of adherents, 
and so introduce new disagreements in practice. 

We say, therefore, that we are not yet ready to give up our 
system of pronunciation. It is almost universal among scholars 
in England, and quite as much so in New England. Out of 
New England, in America, it is more prevalent than any other 
one system. A large majority, therefore, of English-speaking 
scholars, have a system in which they agree and in which they 
understand each other. It is also founded on English analogy, 
and is therefore natural to the English learner and is easily re- 
tained. More than ten thousand valid objections to it can be 
brought by those who insist that, according to the light we 
have, we ought to pronounce as the Romans did. But ob- 
jections scarcely less numerous can be brought against the pro- 
nunciation of our own good English tongue. Shall we set our- 
selves to a classical reformation of that? We think that the 
time has not yet come. 

But shall we give up all thought of ever returning in our pro- 
nunciation of Latin to the true method of the ancient Romans? 
We are not prepared to say that,—we only say that the way is 
not yet surely prepared for the great departure which is pro- 
posed. It may be that the day is not very distant when the 
venture might safely be made with a fair prospect of more 
good than evil results. But it is not clear to our minds that 
it has already come. 

But why shall we not at least adopt the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels, as the nations on the continent of Europe 
have done? To this we reply, first, that there is a want of 
agreement among scholars respecting the Roman method of 
distinguishing long and short vowels ;—next, that conti- 
nental scholars pronounce the Roman vowels as they pro- 
nounce the vowels of their own several languages, and there- 
fore do not in practice agree; and, finally, we wish to ask 
what is the object of this whole proposed reform? This third 
point deserves serious consideration. 

We suppose that when the sounds which represent, for 
instance, the Latin word jam, are uttered in the hearing of 
a Latin scholar, with the pronunciation with which he is fa- 


N 
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miliar the impression on the mind is much the same as 
if he had read the word with his eye. If this is so, then 
the Englishman receives the same mental impression from 
the English pronunciation of the word that the German re- 
ceives from the German utterance of the same word. The 
same would be the case with the Frenchman and the Italian 
and the Spaniard, however much or little their modes of pro- 
nunciation might differ. They all would think without hesita- 
tion of the same word, and would point out the same on 
the printed or written page. What difference does it make, 
then, whether the Englishman says jam or yam? We do not 
mean by this question to suggest that all pronunciation is a 
thing of indifference ; for the Englishman has it to say,—and 
so has the German and the Italian,—that he pronounces as he 
does in obedience to the inscrutable laws of language, which, in 
the progress of the ages, have made his mother tongue with 
the pronunciation of it what it is. He does not, therefore, 
pronounce arbitrarily. 

We repeat the question, then,—Why should the English- 
man say yam? For the sake of agreeing with the con- 
tinental scholar? But he does agree with him respecting 
the word in everything but the sound of it,—he writes it 
in the same way, and when seen it suggests to both pre- 
cisely the same idea. And as for oral communication, the oc- 
casion for it is comparatively rare,—so rare that no one would 
think it worth while to adopt a new system of pronunciation 
for that reason alone. We think, then, that the argument 
derived from the mere desirableness of uniformity among 
scholars of all nations, has, in itself, very little weight. 

Why, then, should the Englishman say yam for jam? Is it 
for etymological reasons? Weacknowledge that there is in many 
cases some force in this; and yet, to how many will the thought 
o! etymological affinity between jam and éd and ita, etc., be sug- 
gested by yam sooner than by jam? Surely the human mind is 
not all ear, notwithstanding the fact that language is primarily 
conveyed by sound, and that the mental operations are carried 
on. by words. Who would be helped in his etymology by say- 
ing dokility, because ¢ in doctrine has the sound of k ?—or who 
is troubled in his etymology by the varying sound of g in 
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legal and legislate? Or who, we may ask further, that is 


making etymological investigations, let him be a beginner or a 
proficient in such studies, finds any difficulty in applying toa 
word under consideration all the sounds which may belong to 
it according to any theory of pronunciation? Etymology is 
rather learned by reflection than by intuition, and although 
many affinities in language would doubtless be more obvious 
at first sight to a novice with a different system of pronuncia- 
tion, still a little practice causes the obscurity resulting from 
our present system to disappear and be forgotten. 

But some one is ready to answer the question which we 
have repeatedly proposed, by saying that we should say yam 
because it is right. He insists that it is absurd in us, when we 
know how the Romans pronounced a word, not to pronounce 
it in the same way when we have occasion to use it. When 
we profess to utter Latin, let us utter the real language of 
Rome as the Romans uttered it, and not substitute for it a 
“ barbarous jargon.” 

In reply, we would say, that if the ideal which our objector 
is in pursuit of, is the living pronunciation of the Latin 
language, such a pronunciation as charmed the hearers of 
Cicero, in the old Forum, or in the villa at Tusculum, or as 
conveyed the thoughts of the Romans in their ordinary life, 
then he cannot hope to realize his ideal, so long as there is 
doubt respecting any of the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage. For suppose, for instance, that the Romans always gave 
e the sound of /, and ¢ the sound it has in the English ¢o, and 
that our modern scholars have decided that they are sibilated 
before ¢ followed by a vowel; will not those two errors alone 
make ail his attempts to reproduce the living language, an 
utter failure? Or, suppose that he errs in the sound of one 
of the vowels, for instance, e short, will not that error, reap- 
pearing, on an average, once in every ten syllables of the 
language, corrupt the whole, and make all his attempted 
imitations a mere caricature, which a Roman audience would 
hiss out of hearing? If, as Cicero says in a passage referred 
to in the Article in the North American Review, a failure to 
make a long syllable quite long enough, or a short syllable 
quite short enough, caused whole audiences in Rome to shout 
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their loud disapprobation, what kind of a reception would he 
meet with, who should show, by his utterance, that he had no 
certain knowledge of the true mode of distinguishing long 
and short syllables? But we unhesitatingly think that some 
doubts of the kind indicated, exist in the minds of those 
who have made the most thorough investigation of this 
whole subject, and have the most complete comprehension of 
it in all its minute details. It is idle, then, to think, with our 
present knowledge, of reproducing the living language of 
Rome; and of course we cannot be urged to adopt a proposed 
pronunciation of the vowels only, or of any other mere por- 
tion of the letters, on the ground that that end is attainable. 
But if, now, the sound of every letter, and combination of 
letters, in the Latin language, were settled theoretically, could 
we hope to revive the oral language of the Augustan age? We 
may answer this question by asking another. If you should 
select an intelligent man of our own nation, and give him the 
best conceivable description of the French language, as full 
and as minute as could be desired, and set him at work to 
acquire, without any oral instruction, the pronunciation of 
that language, could he be expected to come out, at the end 
of any given period of study, with anything like a French 
pronunciation of French? And if, now, you should send him 
back for further contemplation, and comparison, and private 
self-drilling, would he not be more likely to confirm himself in 
a vicious pronunciation, than to speak a tongue intelligible to a 
Parisian audience? And are we in as good a condition in refer- 
ence to Latin, as the person supposed would be with respect to 
French? Heisstudying a contemporaneous language ; and if any 
doubt arises in his mind, he can send out his written inquiries 
to those who speak that language in its purity, and who will 
return him full written answers. His native language also 
is known to those who furnish him his written instructions, 
and they are, therefore, able to refer him, for comparison, to 
sounds with which he, as well as they, are familiar. The 
student of Latin pronunciation, on the other hand, can only 
gather up scattered, and, for the most part, incidental in- 
formation, from ancient authors, and combine it with his ob- 
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servations on the progress of changes in the affiliated lan- 
guages of Europe, and the present pronunciation of those 
languages. Has not, then, the student of French a far better 
reason to expect success, than the student of a lost pronun- 
ciation of an ancient language? As we have said already, 
it is as difficult to describe a sound to those who cannot hear 
it, as to describe a color to those who cannot see it; and he 
who fancies that, with our present knowledge, to say the least, 
the dead language of Rome can be made to sound again 
with the natural tones of life, can hardly, in our judgment, 
have realized the length, and breadth, and depth, of the prob- 
lem. As well might one think to make a satisfactory life- 
like portrait of Augustus from the verbal descriptions of his 
person which have come down to us, or expect that twenty 
different artists, of rare skill, would, from the same verbal 
description, however minute, produce the same _ portrait 
of a person whom they had never seen. They might, it is 
true, compare their work while it was in progress, and, by 
giving up, each of them, a little here and a little there, come 
out at last with pictures alike. But then, the fine lines which 
give the expression—the true life of the picture—would not 
be drawn from the description furnished them, but from their 
own combined and corrected conceptions. 

Similar, we think, must, at last, that pronunciation of Latin 
be, which the whole world of scholars shall finally agree to 
adopt, if they shall ever come to an agreement on the subject. 
It will not be derived, without any doubt or question, from 
satisfactory materials, but will be the result of compromises of 
judgment among various scholars, who will agree at last to 
call their combined system the right one. And although it 
may be as nearly right as it is possible that it should be, it 
will yet, in our judgment, fail of being such a language as the 
ancient crowds of the Forum would have listened to without 
an explosion. 

To some, this may seem a discouraging view of the case; 
and we should agree with them, if we thought it a thing of 
prime importance to secure this ultimate result, which is 
beyond our reach. But we do not think the subject of pro- 
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nunciation any less important, on this account. It is desirable 
that we should be made acquainted with all well established 
facts, and that the field of these investigations should continue 
to be diligently cultivated ; for everything that can be learned 
stands intimately connected with the language and life of 
Rome, and will have a philological significance. But the value 
of the knowledge we already possess, and may yet obtain, on 
this subject, does not depend on our being able to make it com- 
plete. The painter, it is true, may not be able to put upon 
the canvas a perfect and life-like picture of Julius Agricola, but 
we are no less interested, on that account, in the beautiful de- 
scription of his person which has been preserved to us by his 
biographer. It is difficult for us to learn how to read Latin 
poetry, in the Roman manner, according to quantity; for the 
modern ear is satisfied with regarding accent in reading, and 
pays a strict regard to time, only in singing; nor do we confi- 
dently know how the Romans accomplished it. But this igno- 
rance, or want of skill, in reading as the Romans did, does not 
destroy our interest in the metrical systems of the Romans. 
And the like may be said of all the knowledge which lies 
within our reach, on this subject. 

When, now, it is proposed to the English scholar to say yam 
for jam, and Tseetsayro, or Keekayro, for Cicero,—to give up 
a system of Latin pronunciation in which the great majority 
of Latin scholars who speak English are agreed,—a system 
which is by no means without a rational basis, and is pliable 
enough to enable him to illustrate all the new knowledge 
which is gained, from time to time, in this branch of stady, 
and is urged to substitute for it either a “true. system of 
Latin Pronunciation” which is not certainly known to be a 
“true system” at all, but only likely to give him, in practice, 
a caricature of the ancient pronunciation, or a “continental ” 
system, that he may pronounce as the Germans do, or as the 
Italians do, though not by any means as the Romans did, 
then he may reasonably reply, that he is not satisfied that 
the substitute proposed is such as makes it’ worth his while to 
incur for it the evils and difficulties involved in the change. 
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The Puritans: Or the Church, Court, and Parliament of 
England, during the reigns of Edward VI, and Queen 
Elizabeth. By Samvet Horxis. In three Volumes. 8vo, 
Vols. land II. pp. 549, 539. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 


The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Nonconform- 
ists; from the Reformation in 1517 to the Revolution 
in 1688; comprising an account of their principles; their 
attempts for a farther Reformation in the Church ; their 
sufferings ; and the lives and characters of their most con- 
siderable divines. By Danrex Neat, M. A. Reprinted 
from the text of Dr. Toulmin’s edition; with his life of 
the author and account of his writings. Revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, with additional notes. By Joun O. Cnouxns, 
M. A. With nine portraits on steel. In two volumes. 
8vo. pp. 534, 564. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Neat’s History of the Puritans, though often spoken against 
by partisan writers in the interest of the Anglican establish- 
ment, holds its place as a standard work. Written and pub- 
lished more than a hundred years ago, it was revised and vin- 
dicated during the life-time of its author. ‘Half a century 
afterwards, it was reédited with annotations by the learned 
and diligent Joshua Toulmin, confirming and correcting the 
text. The. first American edition, in four volumes, had long 
been out of print, when the late Dr. John O. Choules pre- 
pared for the Harpers the edition, in two volumes, which is 
now accessible to all American readers. Although the notes 
of the last editor add less to the value of the work as edited 
by Toulmin than might have been expected, they add some- 
thing, but the great merit of the edition is that it brings the 
history of the Puritan controversy in England, “from the 
Reformation in 1517 to the Revolution in 1688,” within the 
reach of all who have any disposition to study a subject so 
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intimately related to the history not only of our own country 
and churches, but also of British law and liberty, and of 
Christiauity everywhere. Neal’s History of the Puritans is 
necessary to the completeness of the library which ought to be 
in every parsonage. 

The new work which Mr. Hopkins is giving to the public on 
a part of the same subject, and of which two volumes are 
before us, is exceedingly unlike its time-honored predecessor. 
Neal’s history, though written with much simplicity and 
clearness as well as correctness of style, has never been a very 
fascinating book to general rea¢ers, not even to those whose 
religious and ecclesiastical sympathies might be expected to 
make it interesting to them. This new history, beginning 
with the reign of Edward VI, and to terminate with that of 
Elizabeth, is more brilliant and entertaining, and, at the same 
time, more philosophical. In the dramatic form which it 
often assumes, in the picturesque details which it gives, in its 
life-like representation of the personages that figure in the 
story, there is a charm rarely felt by the reader of Neal’s more 
formal and stately narrative. Yet, in that charm, there comes 
a suspicion that what seems so much like a historical romance, 
is not exactly history; and the reader can hardly be satisfied 
till he makes some comparison of the new with the old, verify- 
ing perhaps by the sober testimony of Neal, some of the iden- 
tical passages which, as Mr. Hopkins tells the story, seem most 
like fiction. It may be safely suggested to purchasers, that, in 
any well furnished library, Neal’s History of the Puritans 
ought to stand on the same shelf with these attractive volumes. 

But the work before us is by no means a mere reproduc- 
tion of the materials collected by Neal. Mr. Hopkins seems 
to have explored very thoroughly all the original sources of 
information, so far as they are accessible in this country ; and 
he has made good use of them. We are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that, though we were at first suspicious, the more we 
read his work, the more confidence do we have in its value as 
ahistory. The excessive and elaborate archaism of language 
in the dialogues offends us; now and then a word, where the 
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author is speaking in his own person, seems infelicitous;* but 
such faults are easily forgiven to a writer in whose careful 
narrative the events and personages of the times described are 
seen as in a moving panorama. 

One merit of the work before us is the distinctness with 
which it marks from time to time the progress of the great 
controversy, and the stages of advancement on the part of the 
Puritans, as they went forward from a scruple about the 
use of certain Romish vestments to a distinct and complete 
system of ecclesiastical polity on the one hand, (or, rather, to 
two such systems), and, on the other hand, to a theory of 
political rights and of English liberty which was irreconcilably 
opposed to the theory maintained by the court and the hier- 
archy. Puritanism, at the beginning of the reign of Edward 
VI, was a hidden germ, an undeveloped tendency, an un- 
spoken thought. Puritanism, at the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, had become by slow degrees a great and formidable 
power in the Church, in the Universities, in the Parliament, in 
the Court—a party persecuted, yet thriving under persecu- 
tion—hardly an organization, because an organized party was 
in those days almost an impossibility; but a body of devout 
and earnest men everywhere present and everywhere active, 
bound together by living sympathies, though already beginning 
to show some signs of division into two parties based on 
opposite principles of ecclesiastical polity. 

It is often said, in a declamatory way, that the Puritans 
were the pioneers of religious and civil liberty. On the other 
hand, they are charged with an extreme narrowness and rigor 
in their notions of civil government, and with a harsh intoler- 
ance toward diversities of religious opinion and _ practice. 
Which of these opposite representations is justified by the 





* The word “Precisian” is used by Mr. Hopkins as a proper name for the 
punctilious enforcers of conformity. In those times, when the word was com- 
monly used as a name of reproach, it was synonymous with “ Puritan.” Of 
course, Mr. Hopkins is not ignorant of this. Yet the attempt to give to that 
word a meaning diametrically opposite to that which it had in the time covered 
by the history, and to make it the distinguishing name not of the Puritan party 
but of the anti-Puritan, seems infelicitous. 
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facts? Or is there a point of view from which both of these 
seemingly contradictory representations are discovered to be 
substantially true? We think there is. No man is qualified 
to write the history of the Puritans with an impartial hand, 
or to read it with an impartial eye, who is not, on ihe one 
hand, ready to acknowledge at the outset, and willing to re- 
member from first to last, that they did not propound or hold 
either the doctrine of absolute religious liberty or the doctrine 
of democratic government by universal suffrage,~and, on the 
other hand, equally ready to learn that all their struggles and 
sufferings were for a principle which is in reality the only 
basis of liberty in church or state. 

What was the principle in which Puritanism began, and in 
which was all its strength? What was the principle which the 
Puritan non-conformists in the Church of England held in 
common with the separatists from the Queen’s establishment, 
and by which both alike were governed? What was the 
principle which Puritanism in old England inherited from 
Wycliffe and the persecuted Lollards ; and which the New Eng- 


_ land fathers—both the Pilgrims of Plymouth, and the Puritans 


of the other colonies—brought with them as the basis of all 
their institutions? If we attempt to honor the founders of our 
New England commonwealths by implying that they came 
hither—as Roger Williams went from Massachusetts to Rhode 
Island—for the purpose of establishing and carrying out, under 
new forms of government, the great principle of religious 
liberty, we imply what is not true; for even the Pilgrims, and 
much more the less advanced Puritans, were far from accept- 
ing any such doctrine of religious liberty as that which is now 
recognized in all our constitutions. If we say that they came 
hither as fugitives from persecution, or that they came for the 
purpose of setting up a certain method of church fellowship 
and discipline, and of enjoying certain forms of worship, we 
say what is literally true, but we do not reach the principle on 
which they acted, nor the ulterior and higher purpose for which 
they came? Why was it that they had occasion to flee from 
persecution? Why was it that they felt themselves under the 
necessity of making their abode in a wilderness for the sake of 
VOL. XIX. 9 
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setting up a certain ecclesiastical system and a certain form of 
worship? Why did they not conform to the regulations 
imposed by authority upon the Church of England, and so 
stay at home in peace? The answer is, They had undertaken 
to obey God rather than men. They had accepted the Bible 
as an authority above rubrics, and canons, and acts of Parlia- 
ment. They had taken the Bible as the rule of their worship, 
the rule of their church order and discipline, and the rule of 
their living; and while they were conscientiously loyal to 
their native land and to its constituted authorities and powers, 
they had learned that their allegiance to Christ was higher 
than their allegiance to the crown or to the laws of England. 
Most willingly did they render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s ; but it was an inflexible principle with them that they 
must also render to God the things that are God’s, without ask- 
ing leave of Cesar. Their struggles, their sufferings, and their 
achievements, were their testimony to the supreme authority 
of the Bible, and to the nullity of all human laws that come 
between the soul and its allegiance to God. It was in this 
way that they became the martyrs, the prophets, and the 
founders of liberty. 

Standing upon this principle, they stood simply where the 
first Christians stood in relation to the government of the 
Roman empire. Christ came into the world, not only as a 
Redeemer and a revealer, but also as a lawgiver and the 
founder of a spiritual commonwealth. He saves men, and 
he saves the world, not only by offering a free forgiveness, 
but by establishing in the souls that receive him, and thus es- 
tablishing in the world, a new kingdom of God. As the law 
of Moses, in its minutest details, was the rule of action for 
all Israelites; so the law of Christ was the rule of action 
for all who, professing to be his disciples, received the reve- 
lation of the wiil of God, and the precepts for the guidance of 
human life, given in his sermon on the mount, in all his 
discourses and teachings, and in the testimony of his com- 
missioned and inspired apostles. The Israelite, wherever he 
dwelt, whithersoever he went to sojourn for a season, into what- 
soever land he had been carried captive, and whatever changes 
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were effected in the government of his own holy land, was 
still obedient to the law which God had given to his fathers. 
The heathen might deride him or abhor him; but as for him, 
if he was to retain his rights and hopes in the commonwealth 
of Israel, that law, in all its details of morality or of religious 
observance and ceremony, was the rule of his life. In like 
manner they who received the gospel—whether at Jerusalem, 
at Antioch, at Corinth, or at Rome—received it not as a faith 
only, but also as a law; not only as a revelation of pardon 
and of hope, but also as a revelation of duty; not only as 
showing what God had done and promised for them, but also 
as showing what God would have them do. The law of 
Christ, in other words, God’s word and will, which Christ 
had made known to them for the guidance of their life, was 
to them the highest law. That which visibly distinguished 
the believer in Christ from a heathen, on the one hand, and 
from an unbelieving Israelite on the other, was not merely 
his theory of religion, but his practice; not so much what’ 
he believed or what he rejected from his belief, as what he 
did and what he refused to do. Having received the glad 
tidings of the new kingdom of God among men, he had 
become a subject in that kingdom. He was a citizen in a new 
and holy commonwealth governed by the law of Christ. 

The church, then, as all can see who read the New Testa- 
ment for themselves, was at first, from the nature of the case, 
nothing else than a society or community of Christians 
brought together by their religious sympathies, and formally 
or informally agreeing to be governed as a body, and to gov- 
ern themselves as members of that body, by the law of Christ. 
The pledge which they gave to each other and to their com- 
mon Lord, was a pledge of adherence to the new faith which 
they had received, and of obedience to those higher principles 
and rules of life which Christ had made known to them. As 
members of Christ they were members one of another, and, 
recognizing each other in that relation, they were brethren and 
sisters needing each other’s help, and bound to each other by 
special ties of mutual duty. As the Jews in every Gentile 
city were a community by themselves, governed by their own 
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law, so the Christians, in every city where the gospel entered, 
became a community by themselves, governed by the law of 
Christ. Under that law, they forsook not the assembling of 
themselves together for worship, and for consolation and in- 
struction; they observed the symbolical ordinances of their 
new religion; they provided for the relief of the poor and 
the suffering, and for the comfort of the afflicted; they main- 
tained their simple discipline, admonishing offenders or ex- 
cluding them; and all without asking permission of any hu- 
man power. They yielded without evasion or resistance, 
whatever the imperial government might choose to exact, 
however unjustly; but when Cesar required them to do what 
God forbids, or forbade them to do what God requires, they 
were ready to die rather than not to obey God. Wherever in 
the Roman empire a church of Christ was instituted, there 
was an organized community, asserting and exercising rights 
for which it acknowledged no dependence on the state, and 
governing itself and its members by a law which it honored 
as paramount to all imperial rescripts. 

Thus the first preaching of the gospel of Christ was, in ef- 
fect, though not in form, the proclamation of an inalienable 
right to worship the true God, and to obey his law in the face 
of all opposition from human law and government. It as- 
sumed, and virtually proclaimed the self-same right which 
Daniel and his fellow captives asserted against the king of 
Babylon, the same which Moses, so long before, asserted in 
God’s name for a nation of slaves, against the king of Egypt. 
The instituting of Christian churches in the Roman empire, 
without asking or obtaining the consent of the state, and in 
like manner the continued existence of those churches after 
the state had undertaken to suppress them, was an unconscious 
assertion of the great principle of religious liberty—a principle 
which, wherever it is asserted, is the vital germ of civil 
liberty. 

A similarly unconscious assertion of the same principle 
was made in the controversies and conflicts of the Reforma- 
tion. By imperceptible degrees, in the progress of ages, the 
original form of Christian churches, and, to a great extent, 
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the original doctrine of Christianity, had disappeared from 
Christendom. From time to time there had been some vigor- 
ous protests against the wide corruption ; some flashes of light 
athwart the deepening darkness; some bold assertions of the 
inalienable right to read God’s word, and to be governed by 
God’s law. The succession of witnesses had never failed. 
But at last there was a wide awaking, and nations and govern- 
ments, as well as individual souls, were roused to throw off 
the burthen of superstition and the yoke of spiritual despot- 
ism. It is true that the distinctive doctrinal principle of the 
Reformation, which gave it spiritual life, was the doctrine of 
God’s free forgiveness offered to all men through Christ, and 
received and realized by the simple act of believing, without 
the merit of propitiatory penance, or the help of priestly ab- 
solution. But the power of the movement was, that it as- 
serted the authority of the Scriptures against the authority of 
tradition, of the papacy, and of the so-called Catholic Church. 
The supremacy of the Bible as a rule of faith and practice, 
over all ecclesiastical traditions, all judgments of councils, 
all decrees of Popes, and all statutes and ordinances of men, 
was the great power of the Reformation. - That memorable 
movement in the world’s progress was the assertion, implied 
rather than explicit, of the duty, and therefore the right, of 
“ private judgment ”—the right of the individual soul to think, 
to inquire, and thus to know and do God’s will. The under- 
lying force which wrought that great upheaving of the nations, 
was the principle that not the church only as an organized 
institution, nor the state as a power ordained of God, but the 
individual as personally responsible, is bound to learn, in the 
use of all practicable means and helps, what God has re- 
vealed, and to hold it fast—what God’s law is, and to obey it. 
Perhaps the reformers themselves might not have been able to 
enunciate distinctly their own great principle in its legitimate 
relation to all liberty, intellectual, civil, and religious, perhaps 
they might even have disowned it, had it been declared to 
them in its fullness; but on that principle they started, and 
by it they wrought their work. 

Yet the Reformation was only an imperfect restoration of 
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the primitive Christianity. It was the rising up of princes 
and nations against the oppressive and all-absorbing ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of Rome. Great political interests and 
powers allied themselves with the religious movement, and 
wherever the Papacy was vanquished, the new ecclesiastical 
order was a matter of political regulation. Thus the Reforma- 
tion, instead of restoring the primitive institution of the 
church as a tree association of believers in Christ agreeing to 
govern their lives by his law, came to a very different result. 
Wherever it displaced the old system of an organized and 
centralized catholic unity, governed by the bishop of Rome as 
Christ’s vicar, it originated and established a new theory, that 
of national churches. Each Christian state or kingdom was 
assumed to be a church, an independent and self-governed 
unity, owing allegiance to Christ, and having therefore the 
right of reforming itself according to Christ’s law. The old 
idea of catholic unity and uniformity was displaced in Protes- 
tant countries by the new idea of national unity and uniform- 
ity; and religious faith and worship were everywhere sub- 
jected in one degree or another to the authority of law and of 
the civil magistrate. The church being identified with the 
state, a confusion of ideas in regard to the relations of church 
and state, and the proper sphere of each, became inevitable. 
In the origin and progress of Puritanism we find another 
and more distinct assertion of the principle on which the 
Reformation was begun, and on which the primitive churches 
were instituted,—namely, the supremacy of God’s word in the 
Bible over all human authority, and of God’s law over all human 
enactments and ordinances. The English Reformation was 
unique in its process and in its results. As commenced under 
Henry VIII, and as accomplished and established under Queen 
Elizabeth, it was wrought by two very dissimilar forces brought 
into a temporary coalition. On the one hand, it was a reforma- 
tion among the people, a change in their religious beliefs and 
practices. On the other hand, it was a change in the consti- 
tution and government of the realm, a subversion of the rela- 
tions formerly existing between the crown and the mitre. On 
the one hand, it was the entrance of God’s word that giveth 
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light, the diffusion and reception of a long forgotten doctrine 
about the way to be saved. On the other hand, it was the 
~ expulsion of a foreign jurisdiction exercised in ecclesiastical 
courts administering the canon law, and the subjugation of a 
hierarchy dependent on a foreign potentate. On the one 
hand, it was a religious reformation struggling for the revival 
of true and pure Christianity. On the other hand, it was a 
political reformation transferring to the monarch all the power 
which Roman Catholic principle and usage had given to the 
Pope. Considered as a religious movement, it began long 
before Luther in Germany published his theses against the 
doctrine of Rome. From the days of Wycliffe, a hundred 
and fifty years before the reign of Henry VIII, there had 
been in England an outlawed body of Christian believers look- 
ing for the purity and simplicity of the gospel, and disowning 
the established priesthood. When Luther in Germany, and 
Zuingle in Switzerland, began to agitate Europe by the publi- 
cation of a reformed Christianity, deduced directly from the 
Scriptures, their doctrine found in England many who were 
already prepared to receive it. And when at last another 
reformation was set on foot in England for political ends— 
when the King renounced the ecclesiastical dependence of his 
kingdom on the See of Rome, subdued the hierarchy, abolished 
the monasteries, seized their vast ‘possessions, and placed him- 
self among the Protestant powers—the religious reformation 
and the political moved for a while in one direction. Under 
the reign of the boy-King, Edward VI, the government rested 
for support upon the Protestant interest ; and the reformation 
of the national church was carried forward steadily and reso- 
lutely, in the name of the sovereign, and by acts of legislation, 
as well as by the free course which was given to the preacliing 
of the Protestant gospel. But even in that reign, tolerant as 
it was of Protestant deviations from the ecclesiastical uniform- 
ity required by law, there were some indications of a possible 
conflict between the two reformations—the religious and the 
political—that were moving forward in so prosperous a coali- 
tion. In the reign of Elizabeth, after five years of terror and 
suffering under the bloody Mary had stimulated the religious 
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antipathy against Romanism into a chronic horror, the two 
distinct forces of the new era began to be developed each 
in its own way. The Queen valued her ecclesiastical suprema- 
cy as the brightest jewel in her crown. Her policy, and that 
of her wise statesmen, was to make the ritual and ceremonial 
system of the established worship, and the priestly vestments 
of the clergy, attractive to those unthinking masses of her sub- 
jects whose minds were still infected with the ancient super- 
stition. The reformation, as ordained and established by law, 
instead of being carried forward to a full agreement with the 
Reformed churches op the continent, was carried backward 
some degrees from the mark which it had reached before the 
reign of Mary. But, meanwhile, the reformation as a relig- 
ious movement had gone forward. Devout and earnest men 
began to be scrupulous about complying with the policy of 
compromise with idolatry; and in those scruples was the origin 
of Puritanism as a power in the history of England and of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Puritanism asserted the supreme and exclusive authority of 
the-Holy Scriptures in the government of a national church. 
It rested on the principle that what was wrong when measured 
by the standard of God’s word in the Bible, could not be 
made right by any human power. To the Puritan, the 
national Church of England, being identical with the Christian- 
ized English nation, was a divine fact. He was a member of 
that church by virtue of his birth and christening, and if he 
was a minister of Christ, he was by virtue of his calling a 
minister in the Church of England. He entertained no con- 
ception of any other church within the realm, than the one, 
indivisible, national church distributed into parishes. Seces- 
sion from the national church, if it had been a practicable 
thing, was not a thing which he could think of. All that he 
could do was simply to act on the principle that whatever 
rubric or canon, whatever act of Parliament, whatever rescript 
from the Queen, was contrary to Christ’s law, had no force as 
a rule of duty. In the church, the supremacy of the Queen, 
whatever it might be, was limited by the supremacy of Christ; 
the ecclesiastical law, whether in the form of canons or of 
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statutes, was limited by the higher law of Christ. His allegi- 
ance to Christ, as “head over all things to the church,” and to 
the Bible as the supreme and immutable law in the church, 
and his courageous determination to obey God rather than 
men, put him upon an earnest inquiry into the limits which 
God has set to all human government, and especially into the 
limitations which the Providence of God, establishing the 
English constitution and the hereditary liberties of the English 
people, had set to the power of the English monarch. Thus he 
became, in his native country, the champion of law and 
liberty against prerogative, and the unconscious asserter of 
principles which involved religious and therefore civil liberty 
for the world. 

But the mere Puritan knew not the reach of his own great 
principle, and would have repudiated with horror its legiti- 
mate application to points beyond the scope of his own con- 
troversies about “idolatrous gear,” and the anti-Christian 
hierarchy. His theory of a national church, and therefore 
his method and programme of church-reformation, were, in 
reality, inconsistent with liberty. On his theory there could 
be no separation from the national church—none, therefore, 
from the church which, for the time then being, was misgov- 
erned by prelates and High Commission. Therefore he could 
only testify, argue, agitate, suffer for nonconformity, and wait 
for the time when the realm of England, considered as a 
church, should be governed according to his views. But Pu- 
ritanism, by its continual protest, in word and deed, against 
ecclesiastical observances and institutions that had no warrant 
from the Scriptures, gave origin, at last, to a new conception 
of ecclesiastical reformation and a new method of attaining it. 
That constant demand for a farther reformation in the Church 
of England, together with the constant appeal to the Scrip- 
tures as the standard and rule of reformation, roused men’s 
minds at last to the inquiry whether the very idea of a Church 
of England, reformed or unreformed, governed in one way or 
governed in another way, was not itself without a warrant 
from the Scriptures. Learned men, on the one hand, and 
men of plain common sense, on the other hand, as they grew 
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more and more familiar with the New Testament, began to 
see that the notion of a national church, coextensive with a 
state or kingdom, or in any manner dependent on prince or 
senate, was not in that book at all. They began to ask, Why 
should not we, the free subjects of an English Queen, use just 
that liberty which was used by the first disciples under a 
pagan emperor? The disciples of old instituted not a na- 
tional church, but local churches, congregations, by voluntary 
combination and agreement. What need have we of any 
other ecclesiastical arrangements than such as they had? 
Why should not we do as they did, even though we suffer 
for it as they suffered? That thought was something more 
than Puritanism—something far more radical and revolu- 
tionary. It was a thought that brought emancipation with 
it. To those who accepted it, serparation—the free institu- 
tion of churches sustaining no relation to any church of 
England, established or imaginary—the gathering of “ con- 
gregations of saints,” self-governed under Christ—was no 
longer schism, but true unity and catholicity, “the holy 
eatholic church, the communion of saints.” Who first re- 
ceived that thought and began to propagate it—whether some 
obscure tradition of Lollard worship had prepared its way 
among the people—whether it slowly dawned on many minds 
at once, or flashed like a sudden revelation on some single 
mind—will never be known on earth. But this we know, and 
this they knew who first received the emancipating thought 
and determined to act upon it,—it was a perilous thing to 
venture on a separation from the Church of England, in those 
days. Robert Brown, whose impulsive and headlong zeal 
made him conspicuous in the movement, and whose insta- 
bility and other faults made his name a convenient reproach 
to the cause, was in prisons more frequently than Paul, and 
was compelled to flee from England, though protected by 
relatives who were powerful at court. But imprisonment and 
exile were not the only perils that attended the “sedition” of 
separation. Two of the earliest Separatists, ministers of the 
gospel, were hanged for that sedition. Others like them, men 
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“of whom the world was not worthy,” died on the gallows, 
for the same offense. 

Mr. Hopkins has already told the story in detail, with great 
skill, down to the early stages of that outgrowth of Puritan- 
ism which at first was stigmatized by Puritan and Conformist 
alike with the name of Brownism, which outlived that ob- 
loquy and was known as INpEPENDENcY, and which to-day, as 
CoNGREGATIONALISM, is a living power, not only in the thous- 
ands of churches that bear the name, but in all the Protestant 
churches, under whatever form of polity, throughout the 
English-speaking nations. Those who have read the two vol- 
umes already published, are prepared to receive his third vol- 
ume with a hearty welcome. 
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Articte VIII—THE PULPIT AND THE CRISIS. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution: or the Political 
Sermons of the period of 1776. With a Historical Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations. By Joun’ Wuseate 
Tuornton, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


National Sins. A Fast-day Sermon: preached in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Columbia, S. C., Wednesday, November 
21,1860. By Rev. J. H. Tuornwett, D. D. Columbia, 
S.C. Southern Guardian Steam-power Press. 


Ir is a good work which Mr. Thornton has done in bringing 
out a collection of “political sermons” preached on various 
occasions from 1750 to 1783. Of the nine sermons in this col- 
lection, the first is Jonathan Mayhew’s “ Discourse concerning 
unlimited submission and non-resistance to the higher powers.” 
It was preached and printed before “the period of 1776”— 
long before those thoughts of independence, which were in 
the hopes of the founders of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
had begun to revive in their descendants. It belongs not se 
much to the actual conflict of the revolution, as to the prior 
conflict between the New England pastors and the intrusive 
missionaries of the English Society for propagating the Gospel. 
It was preached on “the Lord’s day after the 30th of January, 
1749-50,” and is not only a refutation of the political doctrine 
which the Anglican missionaries taught, but a bold vindication 
of the war waged by the Long Parliament, a century before, 
against King Charles I. In the “reflections on the resist- 
ance made to King Charles I, and on the anniversary of his 
death,” a day religiously observed by the missionaries of the 
Church of England and by their adherents, “the mysterious 
doctrine of that prince’s saintship and martyrdom is unrid- 
dled.” The sermon breathes none other than a loyal spirit 
toward the person of the then reigning king; it gives no inti- 
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mation of an approaching conflict between the colonies and 
the British government; it is only an earnest (and, in many 
passages, terribly sarcastic) refutation of the slavish doctrine 
which emissaries from the mother country were propagating in 
New England ; its chief ‘aim is ecclesiastical rather than politi- 
eal, religious rather than secular; and yet it is in reality a thor- 
oughly political sermon, expounding and defining, in the light 
of a great historical illustration, the whole Christian doctrine of 
obedience to government. Mr. Thornton is right in saying 
that “by its bold inquisition into the slavish teachings veiled 
in ‘the mysterious doctrine of the saintship and martyrdom’ 
of Charles I, and its eloquent exposition of the principles of 
good government and of Christian manhood in the state, 
this celebrated sermon may be considered as the morning gun 
of the Revolution.” Just one-third of a century later, (May, 
1783), President Stiles of Yale College, preached at Hartford 
his election sermon on the future glory of the United States. 
This sermon, not less celebrated than that of Mayhew, closes 
the series of Mr. Thornton’s specimens collected from the 
almost countless multitude of political sermons that were 
preached and printed in those revolutionary times. The inter- 
vening sermons in the collection are Chauncey’s Thanksgiving 
Sermon on the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766;—Cooke’s 
(Samuel, of the Second Church in Cambridge) Election Ser- 
mon in 1770;—Gordon’s (William, of Jamaica Plain in Rox- 
bury) Thanksgiving Sermon, 1774 ;—President Langdon’s 
(of Harvard College) Election Sermon in 1775, when there 
was no election ;—West’s (Samuel of Dartmouth) Election 
Sermon in 1776;—Payson’s (Phillips of Chelsea) Election 
Sermon in 1778;—and Howard’s (Simeon, of the West 
Church in Boston) Election Sermon in 1780. No man can 
read these sermons, especially with the aid of Mr. Thornton’s 
notes, and not be impressed with the intelligence, learning, and 
political sagacity, as well as the patriotism, which characterized 
the Congregational clergy of New England in those times. 

He who will carefully examine these sermons, and others of 
the same kind, that have come down to us from the revolution- 
ary period, will find that the modern “political preaching,” 
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complained of by politicians of a certain sort, is even less polit- 
ical than that which contributed to the assertion and establish- 
ment of our national independence. We confess that in most of 
these sermons there is less of distinctively evangelical doctrine 
and sentiment than there should have been. In this respect 
President Stiles’s Election Sermon outshines the rest. The 
“political preaching” of our day—especially such as is heard 
from Congregational and Presbyterian pulpits generally—has 
more of “ the religious element” in it, and more of the gospel, 
than we find in these specimens brought to us from what has 
now become “the olden time.” That Election Sermon on 
“The United States elevated to glory and honor,” preached 
at Hartford in 1783, amid the august solemnities of an old- 
fashioned election-day, when Governor Jonathan Trumbull, 
after fifty years of unbroken service in various stations of pub- 
lic trust, having seen the independence of his native State and 
of its twelve confederates achieved and established under his 
administration, was closing his illustrious career,—is, to our 
thought, alive with the distinctive spirit of the modern New 
England pulpit. With all the pedantic multifariousness of its 
learning, and with the encyclopedistic range of its topics, that 
sermon is the utterance of a soul burning with Christian zeal, 
not less than with patriotic ardor. It portrays the future glory 
of the United States, not indeed with an infallible foresight, 
but with something of a prophets fire, as well as with a large 
and philosophical view of the elements out of which our 
national riches and power were to be developed ; and it fore- 
sees our future as in a prophet’s vision of those coming days 
when the knowledge and the true worship of a redeeming God 
shall fill the earth. 

For a few years past it has been held in certain quarters, 
that allusion to slavery as a wrong to be righted, or an evil to 
be remedied, is altogether foreign to the province of the pulpit. 
Opposition to slavery on moral grounds is held to be a mod- 
ern heresy. But in this collection of old sermons the reader 
will find that the patriot preachers of the revolutionary period, 
preaching to governors and legislatures, did not hesitate to 
speak of slavery as an evil and a wrong. In the election ser- 
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mon of 1770, the preacher said, “ Let the time past more than 
suffice wherein we, the patrons of liberty, have dishonored 
the Christian name and degraded human nature nearly toa 
level with the beasts that perish. Ethiopia has long stretched 
out her hands to us. Let not sordid gain, acquired by the 
merchandise of ‘slaves and the souls of men,’ harden our 
hearts against her piteous moans. When God ariseth, and when 
he visiteth, what shall we answer? May it be the glory of 
this province, of this respectable General Assembly, and, we 
could wish, of this session, to lead in the cause of the op- 
pressed.” pp. 182, 3. In 1774, the preacher of a thanksgiving 
sermon, speaking to his people of the “many favorable cir- 
cumstances ” that were suited, as he said, “to preserve us from 
fainting, to hearten us up, and to encourage our hopes,” was 
not afraid to mention, first of all, “the rising and growing con- 
sistency of sentiments in the friends of liberty, which hath led 
one assembly and another on this continent to attempt 
preventing the further introduction of slaves among them, 
though herein they have been counteracted by governors, 
and which the American Congress has with so much wis- 
dom and justice adopted.” pp. 214,215. In those days it 
was not held that the “self-evident truths ” of the Declaration 
of Independence were true only of white men. The institu- 
tion of domestic slavery was admitted to be incompatible with 
justice and with those sacred principles on which the right of 
revolution rested. It was expected as a matter of course, that 
the establishment of independence and of civil liberty would 
bring with it the abolition of the slave-trade and a gradual 
but complete abolition of slavery. For many years, religion 
and patriotism had protested against the enslaving of Africans. 
In 1766, the town of Boston had expressly instructed its 
representatives not only “to move for a law to prohibit the 
importation and purchasing slaves for the future,” but also to 
watch “for the total abolishing of slavery from among us.” 
“In 1767 and 1774,” says Mr. Thornton, “ Massachusetts 
passed laws against slavery which were vetoed by express in- 
structions from England ;” as laws against slavery passed by 
the territorial legislature of Nebraska are now vetoed by the 
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Federal governor. Similar attempts in Virginia against the 
slave-trade had encountered a similar resistance. When the 
first Continental Congress met in 1774—a mere council, a 
conference with no sort of legislative power—one of its attempts 
was to suppress the slave-trade by the force of certain “ Arti- 
cles of Association,” voluntarily agreed to by the members of 
that Congress for themselves and their constituents. In 1776, 
when Jefferson, in the felicitous phrase of President Stiles, 
“ poured the soul of the continent into the monumental act of 
independence,” the draft of that monumental act, as it was 
reported to the Congress, contained, in its recital of the wrongs 
which the king had committed against his American subjects, 
the statement,—“ He has waged cruel war against human na- 
ture itself, violating the most sacred rights of life and liberty 
on the persons of a distant people who never offended him, 
captivating and carrying them into slavery in another hem- 
isphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither. . . . Determined to keep open a market where men 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for 
suppressing every legislative atempt to prohibit or restrain this 
execrable commerce.” And though this charge in the im- 
peachment of the king was struck out for the sake of concili- 
ating South Carolina’ and Georgia, the fact that it was writ- 
ten not by John Adams of Massachusetts, nor by Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut, nor by Robert R. Livingston of New York, 
nor by Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, but by Tomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, shows “ what the soul of the continent” 
was in relation tothe enslaving of Africans. In 1780, the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts incorporated into their organic law the de 
claration, “ All men are born free and equal ;” and when a ju- 
dicial decision, three years afterwards, had applied that “ glit- 
tering generality ” to the abolition of slavery, the preacher of 
the next election sermon said, “ We rejoice to find the right of 
enslaving our fellow-men is absolutely disclaimed, . . . . is at 
length proscribed, and is no longer suffered to live with us. 
And it is devoutly wished that the turf may lie firm on its 
grave.” p. 388. 

The desire to conciliate South Carolina and Georgia ex- 
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punged from the “monumental act of independence ” the testi- 
mony which Jefferson, “pouring into it the soul of the conti- 
nent,” had written down against the slave-trade, expressly re- 
cognizing “the most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of” black men, and denouncing the infamy of “ a mar- 
ket in which men are bought and sold.” The same desire to 
conciliate South Carolina and Georgia, and, more lately, to 
conciliate other states having the same constitutional infirmity, 
has been potent in all the history of our union. In the Con- 
vention that framed the Federal Constitution, it gave a 
twenty years lease of life to the execrated slave-trade. By 
concession after concession, by compromise after compromise, 
it has trained those states into the imperious habit of presuming 
that the Union exists only by their sufferance, and is to be gov- 
erned in the interest of their distinctive institution. Conces- 
sions and compromises were necessary, and may have been jus- 
tifiable, when the problem was how to form a Union for the pur- 
pose of asserting and maintaining an independent nationality, 
or when the problem was how to constitute a Federal govern- 
ment. But concessions and compromises yielded to threats 
of subverting the government and dissolving the Union, are 
avery different thing; and now, at last, we have come to the 
inevitable crisis of such a policy. It is now to be determined 
whether the Union which was proclaimed to the world by the 
Declaration of Independence, is a fact, and whether the gov- 
ernment which was constituted by the great compact of the 
Federal constitution, is in reality a government or only a help- 
less and worthless confederation, liable to dissolution at the will 
of whatever faction may have a momentary ascendancy in any 
state. The question to which we have come, and which is dis- 
tinctly presented by the attempted secession, is simply whether 
the Union shall hereafter be’ governed by a constitutional ma- 
jority of states, ascending to the forms and the meaning of the 
Constitution, or shall be at the mercy of whatever state may 
choose to enforce its demands by a threat of secession. 

A constitutional majority of the states, as represented in the 
electoral colleges, have determined that the chief magistracy 
of the Federal Government, for the next four years, sha!l be 
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entrusted to a man against whom it is objected that he 
represents the principle of opposition to the extension of 
slavery into territories in which there is no state government, 
Thereupon the authorities of South Carolina have called a 
convention of the people of that State, and the convention, so 
assembled, has “ordained” the withdrawal of South Carolina 
from the Union. A parallel course has been taken in Georgia, 
in Mississippi, in Florida, and is about to be taken in other 
states. It need not be said that every step of these proceed- 
ings is in violation of “the supreme law of the land,” and is 
simply revolutionary. A convention of the people of South 
Carolina, however convened, can have no power save such as 
is reserved to the states by the provisions of the Federal consti- 
tution. It may have power to change the constitution of that 
state, within certain well-known limits; but the power of 
annulling “the supreme law of the land” is not among the 
reserved powers of any state that has ratified or accepted the 
Constitution of the United States. A convention of a state, 
attempting to ordain and declare the secession of that state 
from the Union, differs in no respect from any other revolu- 
tionary assembly. The revolution thus attempted must be 
achieved, like any other revolution, by an appeal to arms, 
Of this the leaders are aware; and the appeal is made. Cus- 
tom-houses, arsenals, and forts, the property not of any one 
state but of all the states as represented in the Federal govern- 
ment, have been seized by the revolutionary power with as 
little show of legal right as poor John Brown and his “pro- 
visional government” had when he seized the armory at 
Harper’s Ferry. War has been levied against the United 
States. A vessel displaying “the thirteen stripes and new 
constellation” has been fired upon, and driven away from the 
entrance of an American port. A fortress built at the expense 
of the Federal treasury, and held by a handful of Federal 
troops, is at this moment besieged by the declared enemies of 
the Federal Union, and every day is adding to the strength of 
the batteries which are soon to open their fire upon it. This is 
“treason against the United States,” as that crime is carefully 
defined by the supreme law of the land; and nothing but sue- 
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cess can make it anything else than treason. Nor can any suc- 
cess, whether achieved by arms or diplomacy, ever make it 
anything else than a crime against liberty and the welfare of 
the human race, hardly surpassed by any other crime which 
history has recorded. : 

These, then, are revolutionary times, at least in the states in 
which the movement of secession is in progress, for secession is 
revolution if it succeeds, and treason if it fails. At such a 
crisis it is worth our while to inquire what is the position and 
influence of the pulpit. Are the same doctrines, in relation to 
liberty and the basis and rights of government, held forth now 
that were held forth by the patriot preachers whom Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s volume represents? Does the pulpit of 1861 give the 
same testimony concerning the relation of Christianity to liberty 
and man’s inalienable rights, which was given by the pulpit of 
1776% The question is worthy of a serious attention. We 
would commend this volume,—“ The Pulpit of the American 
Revolution,”—to the careful perusal of those pastors and 
preachers, if such there are, who think that their duty, at so 
great a crisis, is to say nothing from which their hearers can 
infer either that God cares for the oppressed, or that the enslav- 
ing of Africans and holding them as slaves forever,—waging 
perpetual “war against human nature itself, and violating its 
most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons” of black 
men, and “keeping open a market in which men shall be 
bought and sold”—is oppression. 

In the free states, the pulpit, like the press and every other 
organ of opinion and of moral influence, is free. Consequently 
we must expect from the pu’pit of the free states a wide diver- 
sity of utterance on the quéstion of the times, as well as on 
every other question which can come within the range of 
moral and religious instruction. Some few preachers, in their 
zeal against what they call abolitionism, have been weak 
enough to maintain, more or less distinctly, that slavery—by 
which word they are understood, of course, to mean this 
American slavery with all its legalized impurities and atroci- 
ties—is sanctioned by the word of God; and that those who 
protest against the unlimited extension of it by the legislation 
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and the executive power of the Federal government, are re- 
sponsible for the impending dissolution of the Union. Others, 
in the spirit of fidelity to the kingdom of Christ, as well as to 
those great principles of natural justice which are the basis of 
American liberty, have frankly warned their hearers against 
being coerced or terrified into the sin of consenting in any 
manner to the extension of a system which, as defined by its 
own laws, and as illustrated by the hideous fact of the internal 
slave-trade, is grossly and execrably wicked. Others still, 
while taking great pains to show that in the Scriptures of both 
dispensations, slavery is recognized as an existing fact, and is 
regulated and restrained instead of being peremptorily abolish- 
ed,—and while, in view of the great evil of abolitionism, they 
ery aloud and spare not,—are yet constrained to admit that 
this American slavery, being what it is, cannot be justified. 
The learned Rabbi Raphall of New York, whom we find re- 
ported in the newspapers, apparently from his own manu- 
script, is a conspicuous example. In his sermon at the syna- 
gogue in Greene street, on the President’s Fast-day, he under- 
took to “examine” the Bible view of slavery, having been 
requested to do so (as he says) “by prominent citizens of other 
denominations,” who were of opinion that “the religious 
mind of the country requires to be enlightened on this sub- 
ject.” The drift of his discourse is as if he had been requested, 
like Balaam, to prophecy not indeed against Israel, but against 
some “eminent preacher” whom he calls “the eloquent 
preacher of Brooklyn,”—whom he describes as “taking a lead 
among those who most loudly and most vehemently denounce 
slave-holding as a sin,”—and whom he denounces as one of “a 
few impulsive declaimers, gifted with great zeal but little 
knowledge, more eloquent than learned, better able to excite 
our passions than to satisfy our reason.” He introduces the 
customary topics of a theological argument in defense of 
slavery, and handles them no worse than they are handled by 
Christian doctors. Having frankly referred the origin of 
slavery to violence—the victor, in a public or private war, 
enslaving instead of killing his vanquished enemy—he finds 
that slavery must have existed even before the deluge, inas- 
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much as Noah, when he pronounced the curse on Can: an, was 
already acquainted with the name and thing. Like many 
Christian doctors, he assumes that the curse on Canaan was a 
curse on all the descendants of Canaan’s father, in whatever 


-line, and that by that curse they were doomed to slavery. He 


does not happen to mention that the Israelites were com- 
manded not to enslave, but to exterminate the descendants of 
Canaan, and with judicious care he avoids committing him- 
self to the conclusion that slavery is right because Noah pre- 
dicted it—a conclusion which some Gentile doctors have 
unwarily adopted, thereby justifying all the wickedness that 
ever was predicted—not to say all that ever was predestined. 
He shows conclusively enough that slave-holding, in some 
sense of the word, is not prohibited as a sin in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and he goes so far out of his own province as to 
pronounce the same judgment on the books of the New Testa- 
ment, which he professes to have consulted for the very pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the Brooklyn preacher reports 
their testimony correctly. Having thus disposed of matters 
comparatively unimportant, he proceeds to expound the Mosaic 
law of servitude; and that part of his task is done in a man- 
ner which, on the whole, is highly creditable not only to his 
intelligence but to his human sensibilities. We might, indeed, 
record our dissent from his construction of some texts, but we 
need not. It is more to our purpose to observe the force of 
the testimony which he gives against the only slavery with 
which we at this crisis have any practical concern, or for 
which we can have any responsibility—the very slavery which 
the “prominent citizens of other denominations” expected 
him to bless with Hebrew proof-texts in the name of Israel’s 
God. Having shown the distinction which Moses made be- 
tween a Hebrew reduced to servitude by poverty or for crime, 
and a Gentile slave or captive bought from the heathen that 
were round about, and having demonstrated that “between 
the Hebrew bondman and the Southern slave there is no point 
of resemblance,” he proceeds to say—what cannot reasonably 
be denied—that “there were slaves among the Hebrews 
whose general condition was analogous to that of his [their] 
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Southern fellow-sufferers.” Mark that word—“fellow-suffer- 
ers!” The learned preacher has already said to his brethren 
of the house of Israel, “I remind you that our own fathers 
were slaves in Egypt and afflicted four hundred years ;” and 
mindful of that fact he cannot forget that to be a slave, 
whether in Egypt or in Palestine, whether under the law of 
Louisiana or under the law of Moses, is a hard lot, so that all 
slaves, however diversified the tenure of their bondage, are 
“ fellow-sufferers.” That one word surrenders the very citadel 
of American slavery, for if a slave is a sufferer, then whatever 
may be the justice of enslaving enemies taken in war, and 
whatever the justice of holding such slaves when sold by their 
captors, the system which perpetuates itself only by enslaving 
innocent and unborn children, is unjust. Evidently the Rabbi 
is more familiar with ancient forms of speech and thought than 
with the modern and approved philosophy of slavery. His 
friends, “the prominent citizens,” who told him that “the 
religious mind of the country needs to be enlightened on this 
subject,” should have told him beforehand, “ We have changed 
all that.” They should have told him, Our Southern slaves 
are not to be spoken of as if there were any wrong or hard- 
ship in their lot; for though they are of the cursed race of 
Ham, and deserve all manner of wretchedness for the sin 
which they committed in him four thousand years ago, their 
actual condition is one of rare felicity ; they are in fact almost 
the luckiest of mortals ; and as for being bought and sold, and 
other little incidents to which they are liable, they mind all 
that no more than eels mind being skinned alive. The rever- 
end Rabbi seems not to see the subject in this rosy, south-side 
light. Before accepting another invitation to “deliver a pro- 
slavery discourse,” let him 


“ Purge with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he has much to see.” 


But this word of human sympathy—this natural recognition 
of the slave, under whatever form of slavery, as a “sufferer”— 
is not the only point in which the discourse seems, like 
Balaam’s prophecy, to have betrayed the cause it was expected 
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to defend. The preacher’s just veneration for the law of 
Moses leads him to contrast the condition of even the Gentile 
slave, under that law, with the condition of a slave under the 
system of American slavery. “This,” he says, “is the great 
distinction which the Bible view of slavery derives from its 
divine source. The slave [under the Hebrew law] is a person 
in whom the dignity of human nature is to be respected; he 
has rights. Whereas the heathen view of slavery, which pre- 
vailed at Rome, and which I am sorry to say, is adopted in the 
South, reduces the slave to a thing ; and a thing can have no 
rights.” So, in the close of his discourse, having reaffirmed 
his proposition that under tlie law of the Hebrew Bible “the 
slave is a person and has rights not conflicting with the Lawful 
exercise of the rights of his owner,” he expresses a devout 
desire that “our Southern fellow-citizens would adopt the 
Bible view of slavery, and discard that heathen slave-code.” 
How significant the phrase! “That heathen slave-code”—not 
Mosaic, still less Christian—not even Mohammedan—but 
heathen! The institution which we are impudently required 
to nationalize, under the threat that if we refuse the govern- 
ment shall be subverted and the Union dissolved by treasona- 
ble violence,—is a HEATHEN institution. We thank the 
venerable master in Israel for teaching us that word. 

It has often been said that the Southern pulpit never touches 
upon political questions. Let this be understood as meaning 
simply that the Southern pulpit never utters a word against 
slavery; and it is true. We have never believed the propo- 
sition in any other sense. But however that may have been 
heretofore, there is no room for doubt that now the Southern 
pulpit is employed as an important instrument of political 
influence. The Southern newspapers, like the Northern, give 
abundant evidence that the question of the dissolution of the 
Union, being the question of the hour, and involving as it does 
interests of infinite moment in a moral and religious view, 
cannot be excluded from the pulpit. Thanksgiving sermons, 
Fast-day sermons, and sermons delivered in the ordinary course 
of Lord’s-day services, find their way into the newspapers, or 
obtain a separate publication, because of their bearing on this 
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question. Many of those sermons are before us, entire or 
abridged, in Southern newspapers, religious and secular. We 
have one from Baltimore, by Rev. Dr. Cummins of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church ; a moderate defense not so much of 
slavery as of that religious quietism which refuses to testify 
against the palpable injustice of the system as it is, or to 
demand a legal protection for the human rights of the en- 
slaved ; yet conceived and expressed in a spirit of gentleness 
and love which we cannot refuse to honor. From Portsmouth, 
in Virginia, we have two. The first is by Rev. M. R. Watkin- 
son, Pastor of a Baptist Church, and is a violent, blundering, 
and abusive appeal to the ignorance and prejudices of his 
hearers, urging the dissolution of the Union, and anticipating 
vast acquisitions by conquest from Mexico and farther south. 
The other is by Rev. Dr. Handy, Pastor of a Presbyterian 
(New School) Church, and is a plea for “political modera- 
tion,” arguing, in the interest of the Union, against “all 
malignant opposition on the part of defeated minorities.” We 
have one from Winchester, in Virginia, by Rev. Dr. Boyd, 
Pastor of a (New School) Presbyterian Church, treating of 
“the dangers of the country and the spirit required by the 
crisis.” It was evidently preached with a conservative aim, 
though, from our point of view, it is open to criticism in 
almost every passage which attempts to describe the action or 
the feeling and purposes of the people in the free states, 
From South Carolina we have only the pamphlet sermon by 
Dr. Thornwell; for we were not provident enough to collect 
and save the pop-gun pieces of pulpit rhetoric which appeared 
in the Charleston journals at the beginning of the overt move- 
ment there. From Kentucky, we have what seems to be a 
very inadequate report of a Fast-day oration—not a sermon— 
pronounced at Lexington, by Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, appeal- 
ing, as a Kentuckian to Kentucky, and with characteristic 
force of argument, against the madness of secession from the 
Union. We have from New Orleans the sermon by Dr. 
Palmer, to which we shall advert again ; and another by Rev. 
I. J. Henderson, a Presbyterian Pastor, of the Old School 
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connection, who evidently strives to soothe rather than to 
stimulate the revolutionary frenzy. 

Dr. Thornwell is perhaps the foremost mind, just now, in 
the state of South Carolina. His misfortune is that having 
been born and brought up there, and having lived always in 
that most peculiar atmosphere, he has never outgrown the 
provincialism of his education. To him South Carolina is as 
completely “the celestial empire” and the “central flowery 
kingdom,” as China is to a learned Mandarin at Pekin. When 
we met him on a former occasion,* he was one of our country- 
men, an American citizen, to whom were due the courtesies 
that belong to such a relation. To-day the question is pend- 
ing whether he is a citizen of a foreign and hostile state, or a 
traitor to the government of his country and ours. We have 
a right, therefore, to speak of him as freely as if he were an 
Austrian bishop or a Turkish mollah. Whether by his 
treason, (Az, for if there has been treason in South Carolina, he 
was accessory before the fact,) or by a rightful and constitu- 
tional act to which he was consenting,—the tie of a common 
citizenship between him and us is broken. 

The Fast-day on which the sermon before us was pronounced, 
must not be confounded with the Fast-day observed in the 
United States on the 4th of January. So much of Puritan- 
ism has South Carolina inherited from the New England influ- 
ence which was infused into that State at its beginning, that 
the custom of appointing fasts by publie authority is still a 
custom there, as it isin Massachusetts and Connecticut. Wed- 
nesday, the 21st of November, was appointed by the legisla- 
ture of the State, and proclaimed by the Governor, “as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer.” On that occasion, when 
the purpose of attempting a subversion of our national govern- 
ment and a dissolution of the Union had already been pro- 
nounced, and was waiting only for the formality of being 
registered by a convention, the sermon now before us was 
delivered. The plan of the sermon, abridged but given as 





* New Englander, 1854, pp. 98-124. 
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closely as possible inthe preacher’s own language, is as fol- 
lows: 


“South Carolina, as an organized political community, prostrates herself this 
day before God. It is a time of danger, of blasphemy and rebuke, and imitating 
the example of Hezekiah, [in the text, Isaiah xxxvii, 7,] she rends her clothes, 
covers herself with sackcloth, and comes into the house of the Lord.” * * * 
“Tt is a day of solemn worship in which the State appears as a penitent, and lays 
her case before the judge of all the earth.” Two points are announced as those 
to which the attention of the hearers will be directed; “first, the spirit in which 
we should approach God, and second, the errand on which we should go. 

“T. As the individual, in coming to God, must believe that He is and that He 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him, so the State must be impressed 
with a profound sense of His all-pervading providence, and of its responsibility 
to Him as the moral ruler of the world.” * * * * 

“II. The errand which brings us before God this day” is “ fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. These terms define the worship which we are expected to pre- 
sent, Fasting is the outward sign, penitence and prayer are the inward graces,” 
These three are the subordinate topics under the second head: 1. Fasting, its 
symbolical value: 2. Humiliation or penitence, the State being represented as “a 
moral person,” bound to the spiritual duty of repentance and confession: 3. 
Prayer for “Divine guidance and Divine strength for the future,” inasmuch as 
“ States are no more competent than individuals to discharge their duties without 
the grace of God.” 

The application is made “by signalizing [?] the sins which it behooves us to 
confess, and by designating the blessings which it behooves us to implore.” 


It would be curious, and perhaps not unprofitable, to scruti- 
nize Dr. Thornwell’s somewhat singular language on the sub- 
ject of state religion. His account of the matter seems to be, 
not that the authorities of South Carolina had called upon the 
religious people of that State, as individual worshipers, in all 
their diverse forms of faith and worship, to unite in humilia- 
tion before God, and in supplication for the commonwealth, 
but that the state “herself,” in her mystic personality, was 
performing acts of spiritual religion. The language which 
evangelical preachers and writers use in commending the call 
and the offer of the gospel to individual souls, is used by him 
as if the state of South Carolina, in her political sovereignty, 
were capable of repentance and of faith in the same sense in 
which an individual is summoned in Christ’s name to repent 
and to be justified by faith. We would not press this criti- 
cism ; nor would we hold the preacher responsible for inferen- 
ees which he might disown; but we must say that such lan- 
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guage as he uses about state faith, state repentance, and state 
prayer, is of dangerous tendency in regard to the interest of 
spiritual religion. Men who are accustomed to hear such 
language from the pulpit, are in danger of falling into fatally 
erroneous habits of thought about religion as a personal 
experience. 

Yet, in saying this, we do by no means imply (as Dr. 
Thornwell might perhaps understand us to imply) that “the 
notion of sin is not capable of being predicated of the mal- 
administration of the state.” There may be sinful iegislation 
in a state; sinful decisions and decrees in its courts of justice ; 
sinful deeds and counsels in the executive administration of its 
government. But whose is the sin? Who are responsible for 
it in foro conscientia ? Who are to give account of it at the 
bar of God? When Israel, in the reign of Ahab, had become 
an idolatrous state, that idolatry was sin; but whose sin was 
it? Was Elijah guilty of it? Were those seven thousand 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal, guilty of it? So when- 
ever sin is “predicated of the mal-administration of the state,” 
whether that state be a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democ- 
racy, the responsibility for that sin rests always upon the 
individual sinners who acted in it or consented to it. The state 
is not a scape-goat to bear away into some metaphysical wilder- 
ness the sins of the individual men and women by whom— 
whether directly or ever so indirectly—that “mal-administra- 
tion of the state” was brought about ; nor, on the other hand, 
is the state a “federal head,” whose sin is imputed to those 
who had no part init. Wecould wish that Dr. Thornwell had 
brought this view of state sin a little more closely to the con- 
e~‘ences of his hearers than he seems to have done. All those 

s of the discourse which speak of national sins and state 
sins would have been far more effective, if each individual 
hearer had been put upon inquiring for himself, How far am I 
responsible for these sins (—does God know that I have had no 
part in them, and have never consented to them, but have pro- 
tested against them, and have used my influence in the state 
for the removal of all its iniquities of government or of public 
sentiment? It was a bold thing in the preacher to quote as 
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he did, in the hearing of a South Carolina assembly, those 
terrible words of God by the prophet Isaiah, “Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burthens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke?” But had the hearers been made 
to feel more distinctly that the responsibility to God for every 
sin which can be “predicated of the mal-administration of 
the state,” rests not upon the mystic personality of the state, 
but upon individual sinners,—the repetition of those awful 
words would have touched a deeper and more sensitive nerve 
in the conscience of every hearer. 

Undertaking to “signalize the sins” which were to be con- 
fessed on that day of penitence, the preacher says, “ We must 
look at ourselves in a double light, first, as a member of this 
Confederacy ;” * * * “and in the next place, as a particular 
commonwealth, a perfect state in ourselves ;” and in order “to 
appreciate the sins which attach to us in our unity as a con- 
federated people,” he propounds the South Carolina theory of 
“the peculiar structure of our government”—a theory which 
makes the Constitution of the United States nothing but a 
treaty, and the Union itself nothing but a confederacy of 
sovereigns, each jealously retaining all its separate sovereignty, 
and each having a sovereign right to withdraw from the alli- 
ance at its own discretion. This preposterous theory, which 
the most eminent statesmen and jurists of South Carolina, 
thirty years ago, rejected and refuted,* but to which the erratic 
genius of Calhoun gave 2 local popularity, has become at last, 
partly by the great influence of Dr. Thornwell himself, the 
theory almost universally held in that and some of the adjoin- 
ing states; and from the position which that theory gives, the 
preacher surveys “the sins which attach to us as a confederate 
people.” Assuming that the Constitution of the United States 
is to be carried into effect simply by the good faith of the 
states, he charges upon “ the non-slaveholding states ” a breach 





* Of the eminent men in South Carolina, who, at the period referred to, con- 
tended against the doctrine that the citizen owes allegiance only to his own state, 
and not at all to the aggregate sovereignty of the Union,—one honored survivor 
remains, the venerable patriot, James L. Pericru. 
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of faith in two particulars. “They have been reluctant to 
open the territories to the introduction of slaves, and have re- 
fused to restore fugitives to their masters.” 

Reversing for convenience’ sake the order in which these two 
alleged violations of the Constitution are mentioned, we take 
the liberty of saying in regard to the second, that the allega- 
tion is grossly incorrect in point of fact. To say that the non- 
slaveholding states have refused to restore fugitives to their 
masters, is to say what is not true. According to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as its interpretation has been fixed 
by Southern judges, the non-slaveholding states have nothing to 
do in regard to fugitives from service in the slave states. That 
whole matter belongs to the government of the Union; and 
nobody complains that the Federal government, under what- 
ever President, has shown any want of fidelity or alacrity in 
the performance of that duty. Some of the free states have 
made laws to protect their own free inhabitants against being 
kidnapped under the forms of a fugitive-slave law framed for 
the very purpose of insulting their just antipathy to a slave- 
code; but no state has refused, or (so long as the Constitution 
shall stand in its present interpretation) can “ refuse to restore 
fugitives to their masters.” Those very laws carry on their 
face the protestation that they are not to be construed as inter- 
fering with the surrender of any fugitive from service ; and, as 
everybody knows, any enactment contrary to that Constitu- 
tional stipulation is acknowledged in every free state to be ipso 
Sacto void. 

As for the charge that the non-slaveholding states have 
broken faith, and dissolved the Union, in that “they have 
been reluctant to open the territories to the introduction of 
slaves,” we are willing to -confess, in behalf of the free states 
and the good people thereof, the fact that they have been exceed- 
ingly reluctant on that point. But we deny the principle that 
such “ reluctance” is a breach of faith. Dr. Thornwell knows 
that, at this moment, every territory of the United States is 
“open to the introduction of slaves,” so far as any prohibition 
by act of Congress, or by attempted legislation of the free 
states, is concerned. He knows that the people of the free 
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states have no intention nor desire to violate the Constitution 
in this regard ; that their doctrine concerning the powers and 
duties of the Federal government in relation to the territories 
(erroneous as it may seem) is honestly entertained, and is forti- 
fied by the highest authorities of opinion and of precedent; 
and that his own theory (with whatever enthusiasm he may 
hold it) is comparatively a modern doctrine, having had no cur- 
rency or credit prior to the date of John C. Calhoun’s apostasy 
from the national principles and policy which, in his better 
days, he had so conspicuously asserted. Yet knowing all this, 
he declares, from the pulpit, that the “reluctance” of the free 
states to accept his construction of the Constitution—a re- 
luctance which has never proposed to assert itself otherwise 
than. by constitutional methods—is a breach of faith and a 
virtual dissolution of the Union. In other words, the Union 
exists only on condition that nobody shall dare to think other- 
wise than the South Carolina doctors happen to think on the 
question whether the Constitution carries slavery into the 
territories. 

But Dr. Thornwell condescends to argue the question. He 
says, concerning the territories, 

“ All the States have confessedly an equal right of property inthem. They are 
a joint possession. The citizens of any State may go there and take up their 
abode, and without express contract to the contrary among the proprietors, they 
are at liberty to observe the customs of their own States. It is as if the land 
were distributed and each State had a part. In that case, each State would evi- 
dently put its part under the jurisdiction of its own laws. The joint possession, to 
the extent of the partnership, places the territory in the same relation to the laws 


of all the States. One has no more right to introduce its peculiarities than another, 
and without positive contract the peculiarities of none can be excluded.” p. 26, 


The very first position of this argument, instead of being 
“ confessedly ” true, is a palpable error. No state has any 
“right of property” in the territories. Instead of being “a 
joint possession” of the several states, they are simply the 
property of the Union as represented by the Federal govern- 
ment. The citizens of no state have any “right to go there 
and take up their abode,” till the Federal government opens 
the territory for settlement on such conditions and under such 
limitations as the wisdom of Congress shall prescribe. “ It is” 
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not “as if the land were distributed,” in which case each state 
would of course establish its own laws in its own territory. 
The case with which we have to do, is the case of territory 
which belongs only to the Union, and over which, there- 
fore, no state has any shadow of jurisdiction. Not the “joint 
possession” of the territory by all the states, but the sole 
possession of it by the Union, is what “places it in the 
same relation to the laws of all the states.” No law of any 
state has any validity in any territory. No citizen of any 
state, migrating into a territory, can carry with him any shred 
or particle of law from his own state. In the government of 
the territories, all the states codperate not as states, but as con- 
stituent portions of the Union—precisely as they coéperate in 
every other function of their united sovereignty. Therefore 
not only is it true that “one has no more right to introduce 
its peculiarities than another ;” but it is also true that all the 
peculiarities of whatever state are to be “ excluded,” if, in the 
judgment of the Union, represented by its legislative power, 
those peculiarities are inconsistent with the welfare of the state 
to be founded in that territory, or with the general welfare of 
the Union. 

It is a marvelous inadvertence into which Dr. Thornwell is 
betrayed in that last sentence above quoted. “One [state] has 
no more right to introduce its peculiarities [into the territories] 
than another, and without positive contract the peculiarities of 
none can be excluded.” If the first proposition of that sen- 
tence is true, then South Carolina has no more right to intro- 
duce into a given territory her peculiarity of negro slavery, 
than Delaware has to introduce her less demoralizing pecu- 
liarity of public lotteries, or than Maine has to introduce that 
peculiarity, so detested by whiskey-drinking patriots, the pro- 
hibition of the trade in ardent spirits. That one proposition 
concedes the point which was to be defended. Slavery is a 
“peculiar institution” of certain states, “created,” as Dr. 
Thornwell himself says, “by the laws of the slave-holding 
states,” which states have no more right to extend their pecu- 
liarities beyond their own limits, than other states have to ex- 
tend their own peculiar laws about divorces, or about usury, or 
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about banks and currency. But are the principles of universal 
justice a “peculiarity” of certain states? Is the principle that 
every human being has personal rights whereof he may not be 
divested but by the force of law, a “peculiarity” in the juris- 
prudence of Illinois or of Vermont, or is it common to the 
jurisprudence of all Christendom, not excepting our slave 
holding states? Nor is that concession really recovered by the 
other proposition which makes the antithesis of the sentence,— 
“Without positive contract the peculiarities of none can be 
excluded.” What if “the peculiarities” of one state cannot 
coexist on the same soil with the peculiarities of the other? 
Where is the “ positive contract” that is to determine, in such 
a case, which of the two incompatible things shall exclude the 
other? Dr. Thornwell illustrates his position by supposing 
that a Christian people, and a Pagan people, having entered in- 
to an alliance, have acquired a common territory; and he asks, 
“Would it be competent for the Christian people, in the 
absence of a positive stipulation, to say to their Pagan neigh- 
bors, you shall not bring your idols into this land?” But sup- 
pose that the genius of that Paganism is essentially intolerant 
of Christianity ; that its adherents regard the presence not only 
of Christian worship but of Christian opiniog as a nuisance to 
be abated by the mob; that, in their settled feeling, their re- 
ligion is not safe, nor can their gods be placated, unless they 
demolish Christian temples, and tar and feather Christian be- 
lievers, and hang Christian preachers, and melt the types of 
Christian printing-offices into canon-balls wherewith to batter 
down Christian villages ;—or suppose that their religion, aside 
from its fierce intolerance, includes some great outrage against 
the law of nature—such as human sacrifices, or those horrible 
pollutions which characterize so many systems of idolatry,— 
will the Christian people in the supposed confederacy consent 
that “the peculiarities” of that Pagan state, the very laws in 
which their paganism has entrenched itself at home, shall be 
recognized as valid in the common territory ? 

Dr. Thornwell, however, (we say it gladly, to his honor), 
does not address himself exclusively to the prejudices and 
blinding passions of his hearers,—as has been done by many 
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southern preachers of political sermons. The alleged breach 
of faith, on the part of the free states, is not, in his opinion, the 
only sin “which attaches to us in our unity as a confederated 
people.” His second specification is much more significant. 
It relates to “the manner in which the organs of government 
have been perverted from their real design, and changed in 
their essential character.” Under this particular, the preacher 
denounces with great force a popular doctrine which the old 
Federalists rejected, but which became triumphant in the 
victory of what called itself, in Jefferson’s day, the Repub- 
lican party—namely, the doctrine that the will, or supposed 
will, of the constituency is the supreme rule of duty to all who 
are entrusted with the functions of government. He denies 
that a representative assembly is simply “to give expression to 
the popular will.” He maintains that “representatives are 
appointed, not to ascertain what the will of the people actually 
is, but what it ought to be ;’—that “representation is a check” 
which the people impose upon themselves because “ their pas- 
sions and caprices are likely to prove stronger than reasoa and 
truth ;”—that “calm deliberation and sober thought” are re- 
quired in order to “realize the idea of justice.” 


“To provide for this deliberation, to protect themselves from their own preju- 
dices and passions, and to cause the voice of reason to be heard, they retire from 
the scene, and leave the inquiry and decision of their duty to chosen men in 
whose wisdom they have confidence. This is the true theory of parliamentary 
government, Courts are appointed to interpret the law and officers to execute 
the decrees of courts, in order that justice and not passion may rule in every 
trial. The supremacy of reason and justice is the supremacy of law and order. 
Contemplated in this light, parliamentary government is the most perfect under 
heayen.” * * * “It gives rise to a free commonwealth. It aims at the true 
and right, and truth and rectitude are the safeguards of freedom. Such is the 
genius of our own institutions. But how has the gold become dim, and the fine 


gold changed!” p. 28. 


From this ideal of what our government should be, the 
preacher turns to the humiliating reality which has been 
exhibited in Congress. He speaks of “gold usurping the 
authority of truth,” of “votes bought and sold,” and of “the 
interests of a faction allowed to outweigh the rights and inter- 
ests of a whole people.” All this the men before him might 
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have heard with equanimity. But surely some ears must have 
tingled, as he proceeded to ask, “ What shall we say, when 
blows have taken the place of argument, and our halls of legis- 
lation have been converted into an arena for the combats of 
fierce gladiators? What shall we say, when, instead of the 
language of calm deliberation, the representatives of the peo- 
ple have vied with each other in vituperation and abuse, and 
when they have exhausted the dialect of Billingsgate, have 
rushed upon each other with the ferocity of tigers, or with the 
fury of the bulls of Bashan?” Doubtless the hearers under- 
stood all that rebuke of “vituperation and abuse” and “the 
dialect of Billingsgate,” as applicable to free-state representa- 
tives and senators, not less than to the Wigfalls, the Tombses, 
the Singletons, and Barksdales, that come from sunnier climes; 
but the allusion to “blows taking the place of argument,” 
was too pointed to be mistaken. The thought of every hearer 
must have turned in that moment to the grave of Preston 8. 
Brooks. Were there, in the congregation, any who had con- 
tributed to the testimonials of approbation with which so many 
citizens of South Carolina attempted to honor the cowardly 
and barbarous outrage of which Brooks was the hero ? 

Under the same particular the preacher appropriately and 
forcibly refers to demonstrations of the popular will in the form 
of mob violence and lynch-courts. While he admits that 
“there may be occasions when the established order is unable 
to check a threatening evil,” and that “in such cases the 
necessities of self-defense may justify society in falling back 
upon its primordial rights,” he maintains that “when society 
assumes, without necessity, the functions of judges and magis- 
trates, it is guilty of an abuse which, if not arrested, must erd 
in anarchy.” He says again, “We have deified the people, 
making their will, as will, and not as reasonable and right, 
the supreme law; and they, in turn, have deified themselves, 
by assuming all the attributes of government, and exercising 
unlimited dominion. They have become at once legislators, 
judges, juries, and executioners.” 

After speaking of other sins, that are national “in the sense 
that they are widely diffused among the people,” he turns to 
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those sins “which belong to us [South Carolina] as a particu- 
lar commonwealth.” And here he says, “I shall restrict 
myself to our dealings with the institution which has produced 
the present convulsions of the country, and brought us to the 
verge of ruin.” We have no time to follow him through his 
defense of slavery as a just and most felicitous “organization 
of labor ;” though the sciolism of his political economy might 
yield a chapter of amusement. We pass by, also, what he 
says about the sin of “putting the defense of slavery upon 
grounds which make the slave a different kind of being from 
his master.” Having demonstrated, as he thinks, that the 
“science falsely so called,” which makes the black man speci- 
fically different from the white man, is dangerous to slavery,— 
he comes to the inquiry, “whether we have rendered to our 
servants that which is just and equal.” Some of his questions, 
on this topic, are such as few Southern preachers—especially 
if born and educated in the free states—would dare to raise. 
“Are our laws such that we can heartily approve them in the presence of 
God? Have we sufficiently protected the person of the slave? Are our pro- 
visions adequate for giving him a fair and impartial trial when prosecuted for 
offenses? Do we guard, as we should, his family relations? And, above all, 
have we furnished him with proper means of religious instruction?” * * * 
“The people whom we hold in bondage, are the occasion of all ourtroubles, We 
have been provoked by bitter and furious assailants to deal harshly with them, 
and it becomes us this day to review our history, and the history of our legisla- 


tion, in the light of God’s truth, and to abandon, with ingenuous sincerity, what- 
ever our consciences cannot sanction.” p. 38. 


Most heartily do we honor the fidelity which prompted 
those bold and honest words. But let us say to Dr. Thorn- 
well, first, that whenever South Carolina shall have brought 
her laws into conformity with the spirit of his suggestions, she 
will have entered upon a glorious career of self-reformation ; 
that neighboring states will be constrained to follow her 
example; that their “bitter and furious assailants” will be 
disarmed; and that the world will be content to wait with 
charitable patience and with confident hope for the conclusion 
of a great work of justice so auspiciously begun. And let us 
say to him, secondly, that if Congress should promise to enact 
a slave code for the territories, and should then proceed to 
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frame that code in close conformity to the spirit of his sug- 
gestions, protecting the person of the slave,—securing for him 
when charged with crime, a fair and impartial trial,—guard- 
ing his family relations as no less sacred than the family rela- 
tions of the free,—and effectually providing for him the meang 
of religious instruction, so that he may read and understand 
the charter of his salvation,—there would rise immediately 
throughout the south a storm of indignation at the outrage. 
We have left ourselves no room for adequate commentary 
on the thanksgiving sermon preached at New Orleans by Dr, 
Palmer. Yet we must say that the treason of that sermon, 
its incendiary call to insurrection and civil war, is not its only 
wickedness. Its passionate averments of falsehood in the 
place of facts, and its deliberate call upon the cotton states, in 
the holy name of God,—not to reform their slave-code, as Dr, 
Thornwell would have them do, but—“ to conserve and perpetu- 
ate the institution of domestic slavery AS NOW EXISTING,” com- 
bine with its treason, to give it, in connection with its brilliant 
rhetoric, a character of monumental infamy—such as belonged 
to the pillar of salt by the sea of Sodom. Let every man who 
finds himself entrusted with the ministry of God’s word, take 
heed lest the temptation to be silent in the presence of wrongs 
which God’s word denounces, lead him into the same wicked- 
ness. 
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ArricLe [IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Recent Inquirtes 1n TuEotocy.*—These Essays and Re- 
views—for that is the title of the volume, as originally pub- 
lished—have been hailed by the Westminster Review as intro- 
ducing a new epoch in the Theological discussions of the Anglf- 
can Church, which is to end in the abandonment of the received 
views of Christianity and the Scriptures, and in the adoption of 
the very negative Theology of that notorious journal. Dr. 
Hedge greets them with especial favor because “ they represent 
anew era in Anglican Theology,” of which, “the spirit” “ is at 
once progressive and conservative; careful of all essential sanc- 
tities, careful also of the rights of the mind, of the interests of 
science, and the ‘liberty of prophesying,’ carefully adjusting old 
views with new discoveries, transient forms with everlasting veri- 
ties; regarding symbols and ‘articles’ as servants of thought, 
not as laws of thought; as imperfect attempts to articulate truth, 
not as the measure and guage of truth.” On the other hand, the 
London Christian Observer, and the Christian Remembrancer, 
are alarmed at the fatal defection from the standards of the Church 
of England of which the authors of this work have been 
guilty, and condemn, if indeed they do not denounce them, as Ra- 
tionalistic and Anti-Christian. The Christian Examiner of Bos- 
ton, is much refreshed in spirit by the countenance to its own 
ways of thinking which is furnished from a quarter so unex- 
pected, and yet so respectable. Doubtless the Westminster Review 
sees in these speculations the promise of a day in England when 
aman may buy and read that quarterly without being exposed 
to social proscription ; and our own Examiner hopes that its own 





* Recent Inquiries in Theology by Eminent English Churchmen ; being “ Es 
says and Reviews.” Reprinted from the Second London Edition. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Rev. Frepertc H. Hever, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise 
&Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 480. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. 
Price $1.25.] 
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theology may hereby gain more extensive currency, because it is 
partially sanctioned by the men of Oxford. 

We agree with both these Reviews in regarding the publica- 
tion of this volume as certainly a significant phenomenon. That 
seven clergymen of the Church of England, of unquestioned 
scholarship and culture, occupying high ecclesiastical and social 
positions, should issue a volume like this, containing such views, 
on such themes, and at a time distinguished like the present by 
the almost headlong proclivity of men of science and education 
toward the rejection of historical Christianity, is, indeed, a phe 
nomenon that requires some explanation. 

This explanation is furnished, in part, by the history cf opinion 
in the English Church for the last century, and especially by the 
spirit that had been dominant in the Universities, in respect to 
the free and the thorough study of Christian Theology. The 
Universities are the sources of opinion and influence to the 
English Church. They furnish and train the thousands of its 
clergy. But how do they furnish and train them? They pre 
scribe an examination in “ Paley’s Evidences,” and it is ex- 
pected that candidates for orders should master “ Pearson on 
the Creed,” and “Burnet on the Articles.” But Theological 
study, as we understand the term, has, till of late, been almost 
unknown at Oxford and Cambridge. Even the Fellows have 
spent the four to ten years which have intervened before their 
accession to the long expected living, in pursuits and investiga- 
tions of which it was safe to say that generally they were not 
Theological. We do not intend that systems of divinity and com- 
mentaries have not been often consulted at Oxford, and, least of all, 
do we forget that the Fathers have been much quoted, occasionally 
perused, and sometimes, perhaps, translated and edited. But we 
do intend that the conceptions of what Theological science is, 
and of what it is to investigate questions in Theology, have 
heen deplorably low and inadequate. The principal reason for 
this has been, that the genius of the Church has been tradi- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and sacerdotal, rather than scientific, evan- 
gelical, and Biblical. Even the so-called evangelical party, with 
all its earnest zeal and deference to the Scriptures, has dis- 
trusted scientific Theology as tending to skepticism, or to use- 
less intellectual refining, and been prejudiced against the new 
exegesis as of doubtful utility, if for no other reason, because it 
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would divert the preacher from the practical enforcement of 
well known truth. The less zealous of the clergy have been 
content to perform the formal duties prescribed by the Church, 
and have been more anxious to live the comfortable life of a 
country gentleman than earnestly to prosecute the inquiries of 
the Theological and Biblical student. The Church as received 
from their fathers was regarded as faultless and finished in all 
its appointments, in its “ excellent and incomparable Liturgy,” in 
its wise, conciliatory, and well considered articles, in its apos- 
tolical ministry, and in its authorized and life-giving sacraments. 
Its reverence for the Fathers—the Fathers before the Romish 
defection, and the Fathers of the age of Elizabeth and of 
Charles the Martyr—precluded the possibility that there should 
be any new questions in Theology to resolve, or new inves- 
tigations concerning the Scriptures to prosecute. It ought not 
to surprise us, in view of these notorious facts, that the Church 
of England has, for the last century, done so little for the 
cause of Biblical literature and Theology—that, with a few 
rare exceptions, both “the Bishops and the other Clergy” have 
not only done little themselves, but have manifested so comfort- 
able an ignorance, and so stolid an indifference in respect to 
what others have done; and that the Universities have furnished 
both impulse and example to apathy and neglect, as to what the 
learned and the thoughtful, the believer and the infidel in other 
countries have been thinking and writing. It is true that, 
about thirty years since, a few of these University gentlemen 
became suddenly alarmed at the Rationalism of Germany, and 
were painfully affected with the suspicion that the Church of 
England might be in some danger from this new movement 
of thought. Forthwith they began to cast about them for 
new defenses against the unexpected foe. It would seem that 
thinkers should have examined the arguments of the New Infi- 
delity, and have reasoned against them with stronger arguments 
in return—that scholars should have outdone its learning, have 
criticised: its critics, and have surpassed its historians. But 
such a thought did not occur to these Oxford Churchmen. It 
would be out of all keeping with their conceptions of Churchly 
Theology and the duty of Churchly Theologians. The only 
expedient against the Rationalism of the times, which they 
could devise, was to prepare the “Tracts for the Times ”—the 
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doctrine and motto of which were, that the Sacraments, and 
not preaching, are the means of grace—that to be baptized by 
a successor of the apostles was the chief condition of salvation, 
Having accomplished this service for their generation, and gar- 
nished the Tracts with sundry Catene Patrum, the Oxford Di- 
vines considered their duty to defend the Faith to be fully 
discharged. But the Church could not remain for another 
generation undisturbed by the long and heavy surges of thought 
which were moving the minds of the best thinkers of Europe. 
The daring speculations, and the still more daring criticisms of 
Germany, attracted the attention of one Churchman after 
another, till at last they compelled regard from the University 
men at Oxford. When lo! these cautious and cold-blooded En- 
glishmen, these believing but unreasoning theologians, these prac- 
tised and well drilled logicians, these writers of Latin verses and 
critics of Greek Plays, find themselves easy victims of the new theo- 
ries. Paley is almost surrendered for Strauss. By a single bound, 
as it were, they pass from Burnet and Pearson to Bunsen and the 
Tabingen Doctors, and the all-comprehensive Church of England 
is required at their bidding to enlarge once more the borders of 
her tent, that she may shelter under her elastic charity clergy- 
men who are near to denying that a miracle is possible, and who 
contend that the supernatural in Christianity is an element 
which is comparatively unimportant. Surely the Oxford of 1835 
would hardly recognize the Oxford of 1860. The sufficient and 
satisfactory solution of this strange phenomenon is furnished in 
the fact that the Church of England has not demanded, and 
therefore the University of Oxford has not furnished, a free, a 
scientific, a thorough, and therefore a progressive Theology and 
Biblical Literature. The consequence is, that the ripeness of the 
culture at Oxford, and the perfection of its training, has pre- 
pared some of her best scholars to be the easier dupes of 
theories which a manlier exercise in theological reasoning, and 
a more thorough study of the new exegesis, would have en- 
abled them to reject and confute. 

This volume contains seven essays, entitled as follows: The 
Education of the World, by Frederick Temple, D.D.; Bun- 
sen’s Biblical Researches, by Rowland Williams, D.D.; On the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity, by Baden Powell, M. A., 
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F.R.S.; The National Church, by Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D.; 
On the Mosaic Cosmogony, by OC. W. Goodwin, M.A.; Tenden- 
cies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750, by Mark 
Pattison, B.D.; On the Interpretation of Scripture, by Benjamin 
Jowett, M. A. 

The authors inform us that they are each “responsible for 
their respective articles only,” and that “they have written in 
entire independence of each other and without concert or com- 
parison.” The only explanation which they give of the pur- 
pose for which they were written, and the principles which they 
desire to propagate, is in these words: “The volume, it is 
hoped, will be received as an attempt to illustrate the advantage 
derivable to the cause of religious and moral truth from a free 
handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to 
suffer by the repetition of conventional language, and from tradi- 
tional methods of treatment.” 

The Essays are very unequal in their merit, and we add, also, 
very unequal in demerit, some of them being liable to objection 
only from the absence of a distinct recognition of that truth 
which, if presented in its proper proportions, and with proper 
earnestness, would make the article not only harmless, but just 
and true. This is the case with the essay on the Education of 
the World, by Temple, which abounds in fresh and beautiful 
conceptions, and is only marred by the defect of not distinctly 
recognizing and asserting the absolute necessity and the potent 
agency of frequent direct interpositions in a supernatural way, 
in order to make the education of the world effective for moral 
and religious ends. 

The last essay, by Jowett, which is, perhaps, the best of the 
volume, also errs chiefly by defect. So many needful things 
are said, and well said, so many important principles are dis- 
tinctly recognized, and earnestly enforced, that we regret that 
' the author has not subjected to a better theological discipline his 
rare gifts for a vivid and just interpetration of the Scriptures. 
Surely, had he done this, he could not have been content to 
believe the Scriptures to be so indefinite in their positive re- 
sults, nor so little binding on our faith, as many remarks which 
he has dropped would lead us to believe. 

The essay on Bunsen is open to the gravest objections. When 
we say that the author fully indorses Bunsen’s hasty assumptions, 
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his crude theories in respect to the history and chronology of the 
Old Testament, the results of which would disarrange the whole 
of its History, annihilate its Prophecy, and destroy entirely its 
Messianic character, and with scarcely a critical objection or 
reserved misgiving, commits himself to the whole of Bunsen’s 
destructive eclecticism and disorganizing rearrangement of the 
Hebrew Scripture, we have said enough in its dispraise. 

The essay on the Evidences, by Baden Powell, after a long and 
somewhat rambling discourse on the various opinions concerning 
the possibility of miracles, their value as evidences of a divine 
communication, and the evidence by which they are proved to 
the mind of the believer, in which there is much interesting but 
somewhat inexact information, concludes as follows: “The ‘rea- 
son of the hope that is in us,’ is not restricted to external signs, 
nor to any one kind of evidence, but consists of such assurance 
as may be most satisfactory to each earnest individual inquirer’s 
own mind: and the true acceptance of the entire revealed mani- 
festation of Christianity will be most worthily and satisfactorily 
based on that assurance of ‘faith’ by which, the apostle affirms 
‘we stand,’ (2 Cor. IT, 24), and which, in accordance with his 
emphatic declaration, ‘must rest not in the wisdom of men but in 
the power of God,’ (1 Cor. II, 5).” This is so vaguely expressed 
that at the first aspect it might seem to be a conclusion in which 
nothing is concluded, but on a nearer view it shows itself to be 
identical with that which Hume reaches in his famous essay on 
Miracles, with this difference, that the Faith of which Hume 
speaks in scoffing irony, Powell regards as a mystical work of 
supernatural power. But the fatal similarity between Hume and 
Powell is, that both contend with equal earnestness that Reason 
and Faith have no common relations, that on grounds of science 
a miracle is impossible and incredible, and can only be admitted 
on grounds of faith. It is singular that this zealot for the pre- 
éminent authority of science should laud in such extravagant 
terms “ Mr. Darwin’s masterly volume ‘On the Origin of Spe- 
cies’ by the law of ‘natural selection’—which now substantiates 
on undeniable grounds the very principle so long denounced by 
the first naturalists,—the origination of new species by natural 
causes ; a work which must soon bring about an entire revolution 
of opinion in favor of the grand principle of the self-evolving 
powers of nature.” 
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The essay on the National Church is an ingenious, we do not 
quite like to say Jesuitical, attempt to show that a National 
Church has striking advantages over the Independent or Congre- 
gational communions, among which this is preéminent, that it 
admits of almost every possible variety of belief among its minis- 
ters. He contends, by much detail, that the Church of England 
presents no obstacles in its Articles to allowing an almost indefinite 
comprehension of all sorts of creeds. ‘Speculative doctrines 
should be left to philosophical schools. A national church must 
be concerned with the ethical development of its members, and 
the wrong of supposing it to be otherwise is participated by those 
of the clericalty who consider the Church of Christ to be founded, 
as a society, on the possession of an abstractively true and super- 
naturally communicated speculation concerning God, rather than 
upon the manifestation of a divine life in man.” “Jesus Christ 
has not revealed his religion as a theology of the intellect, nor as 
an historical faith ; and it is a stifling of the true Christian life, 
both in the individual and in the church, to require of many men 
a unanimity in speculative doctrine which is unattainable, and a 
uniformity of historical belief, which can never exist.” 

We forbear to characterize the remaining essays, for the reason 
that any brief criticism or separate extracts must fail to do justice 
either to their merits or defects. We sympathize with the free- 
dom and love of truth which the writers of all of them seem to 
manifest ; we commiserate the narrow spirit and the traditional 
jealousy of new speculations and new expositions, with which 
they seem to be environed, and by which they are grievously 
hampered and embarrassed. But we cannot but protest against 
the destructive spirit which seems to animate them all,—with 
unequal measure, it is true,—toward every form of positive 
truth, and their utter incapacity to express or to defend what 
they would substitute in place of what they discard and reject. 
It is sad that men so accomplished as these writers should know 
only what they reject and deny, and therefore be able only to com- 
bat and assail what is held and affirmed by others, without being 
able to displace it by what they themselves positively receive. 
Negative Theologians are always vague and indefinite, and such, 
each in different degrees, are these writers, and all their well 
chosen phraseology, their abundant illustrations and their happy 
utterances of secondary truths, cannot conceal the poverty and 
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the impotence of their own Faith. The Church of England and 
the scholars of England have long and bigotedly resisted the de- 
mands which two generations have been making upon them to 
bestir themselves in order to stand abreast with the great 
thought-movements of the age. It would not be strange if they 
should rue their indolent neglect and their luxurious sloth in 
seeing many of their finest minds led astray by the dazzling 
theories which break upon them in such novel bewildering glare, 
now that they have been forced to begin to think without those 
able and competent guides which the Church and the Universities 
should have long ago trained for the defense of the truth. 

We must confess our surprise that an American scholar so 
accomplished as the editor of this volume should have prefixed 
no word of caution to a book that, with all its ability and merits, 
suffers under such capital defects. Baptized Infidelity is rife 
enough among us already, without needing any additional stimu- 
lus from works like this, of which the positive assertions of truth 
are so vague and so few, and the positive denials are so numerous, 
and so bold, and, we add, so unsupported by argument. If our 
Theological men receive such books as these as their guides, they 
will not only risk the chance of making shipwreck of their faith, 
but they will be likely to befool their understandings, and to 
render obtuse their power to discriminate truth from error. To 
lose one’s cherished Faith, is bad enough ; to throw away with it 
a manly habit of reasoning and interpretation, aggravates the 
folly, if not the sin. 


Logic 1s TuEroLocy.*—The time is fresh within the recollection 
of many of our readers when a new work from the pen of 
Isaac Taylor was greeted with a cordial welcome by a mul- 
titude of admiring readers on this side the Atlantic. He has 
shared his popularity somewhat with the many sensation wri- 
ters for the religious publ’+, and with other numerous religious 
authors of unquestioned merit and attractions, but his pecu- 
liar merits are neither superseded nor eclipsed by any. There 









* Logie in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taytor. With a sketch of 
the life of the author and a catalogue of his writings. New York: William 
Gowans. 1860. 12mo. pp. 297. [For sale in New Haven by E. P. and R. J. 
Judd, Price $1.) 
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is the same comprehensive and catholic spirit ever spurning the 
names and limits of a single sect, the same extensive research, 
the same historic spirit, reasoning safely to the present from 
the lessons of the past, the same labored but always weighty 
and often felicitous style, and always the same honest Christian 
spirit, which have rendered his works the choice companions and 
the valued instructors to many thoughtful minds. Mr. Gowans 
seems to have taken Mr. Taylor into his keeping as an author for 
whom he has an especial regard, and this regard does honor to 
his own qualities of head and heart. We thankfully acknowl- 
edge our obligations to him for giving the American public this 
new volume. We trust he will not fail also to print Taylor’s latest 
volume, “ Ultimate Civilization and other Essays,” a copy of the 
London edition of which has fallen into our hands and proves to 
be of rare interest. 

The present volume consists of seven essays. Logic in The- 
ology; The state of Unitarianism in England ; Nilus:—The Chris- 
tian courtier in the Desert; Paula:—High Quality and Asceti- 
cism in the Fourth Century ; Theodosius :—Pagan Usages and the 
Christian Magistrate; Julian:—Prohibitive Education ; “ Without 
Controversy.” The first of these essays is nearly the same which 
was originally published as an Introduction to Edwards on the 
Will, and with which all the admirers of Taylor are familiar. The 
second of them first appeared in the Eclectic Review, and was 
afterward published in a separate tract. It contains an exhibition 
of the actual power and results of the Unitarian system, and is 
valuable both as history and argument. The four succeeding 
essays are four of those striking cabinet portraitures from the early 
history of the church, such as the author alone can furnish, each 
one of which has its moral for the present. The last two are of es- 
pecial value for these times and especially for the English people as 
they bring up and discuss the proper position to be taken by the 
magistrate and the educator in that vast Indian empire over which 
England bears sway, and into which she is introducing the sys- 
tems of government and education which involve inconceivable 
consequences of good and evil for uncounted millions. The 
author contends that the laws for India must be framed and ad- 
ministered as Christian laws, yet within the limits which Chris- 
tianity ever prescribes to itself. On this subject the author ex- 
presses himself in the following language : 
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“Now as to such usages—such institutions, and such legalized crimes—abom- 
inable as they may be—this is to be noticed concerning them—and never should 
it be forgotten—that Christianity abstains from naming, or denouncing, or pro- 
hibiting them :—it is silent because it takes quite another course in ridding the 
world of them: it does at length rid the world of them: but this happy issue it 
brings about in its own manner. It becomes us to understand what this method 
is—for, if we mistake it, we shall be likely to fall into the impious practice of 
pleading the silence of the Gospel in behalf of the worst abominations. 

“When a crime of any sort has passed into its fixed form as an INstiTUTION— 
when a sin has come to stand upon the fair side of a people’s statute-books— 
when the Devil has been called in to prepare the rough draft of a liberal enactment, 
then—we shall look in vain for texts in which such crimes of a state are de- 
nounced, or are even named. The Gospel, as it addresses no offer of salvation to 
nations, so does it preserve an ominous silence concerning their sins. 

“ But this boding silence—is it approval? None will think so but those whose 
reason is fast going—where their conscience has long ago gone—to ruin. What 
then are these Pagan usages? What are these xationaL rystituTions which Chris- 
tianity does not name, and does not denounce, but of which, at length, it rids 
every country where it gains the ascendancy: They are these nine following :— 
I. Polygamy. II. Infanticide. III. Legalized Prostitution. IV. Capricious Di- 
voree. V. Sanguinary and grossly immoral Games, VI. Infliction of Death or 
Punishment by Torture. VII. Wars of Rapacity. VIII. Caste. And, IX, 
Slavery. 

“Each of these immoralities was practised, and was more or less distinctly 
existing as a social Institution—a usage—of the neighboring nations in the time 
of Christ's ministry. In fact, each of them had then a place even in Palestine, so 
far as that it must often have come before Him ;—and was an immorality perpe 
trated under His eye. Yet one only of the nine on this list did He name, and 
denounce—that is the fourth: and the reason of the preference given to it we 
might easily find. But were the eight approved? It is madness to think so— 
it were blasphemy to say it! With each of these non-mentioned immoral usages 
Christianity, in its progress among the nations, came into conflict at an exrly 
time ; and then, in its own manner, by enlightening the individual conscience, it 
either abrogated them entirely, or greatly mitigated the evil of each ot them. 
Some of these usages disappeared silently, very soon after the moment of the im- 
perial conversion: others fell from their place as applauded customs, and quietly 
subsided into a position of tolerated evils—condemned, yet winked at. Each of 
them, among modern nations, vanishes wherever Christianity prevails, and is free 
to speak its mind. To this averment there is not—there never has been—an ex- 
ceptive instance. Certainly the worst of the nine—Stavery—is not an exception: 
how could it be so, for it includes, and it gives its eager support to, at least, seven 
of these enormities out of the nine :—it does so as thus—Slavery has had its com- 
mencement in the most atrocious of all the forms of aggressive and lawless war: 
slavery perpetuates the most odious of the distinctions of caste:—slavery en- 
forces its initial wrong by giving a brutal licence to punishment by torture. And 
as to that circle of crimes which are attendants of slavery, in vitiating the rela- 
tion of the sexes—slavery is the soul of each of those abominations with which 
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the brutal lust and the demon-like cruelty of man have ever blighted what God 
has blessed. Slavery does indeed exist in countries where Christianity is blas- 
phemously professed :—but in no country does slavery maintain itself in which 
the Gospel takes effect upon the consciences of men.” pp. 291-293. 


The last of the essays, “‘ Without Controversy,” is by far the 
most interesting. Starting with the distinct recognition of the fact 
that almost every position in respect to Religious Truth is the sub- 
ject of vexatious controversy, he enquires like a man soliloquizing 
with himself, ‘“‘ How can he avoid a disturbing scepticism in respect 
to all these points, and indeed in respect to the truth, the obligations, 
and the comforts of Religion itself?” ‘How shall a man find truth 
and peace by fixing for himself those truths which are without 
controversy?” These questions he answers as it were to his own 
mind and for his personal satisfaction, by beginning with those 
fandamental facts in his own moral nature on which all Religious 
Faith is founded; and proceeding step by step, he builds up for 
himself the structure on which he rests. This is indeed a tract 
for the times and worthy of its honored Christian author. 


REason AND THE Brete.*—The design of this work is to vindi- 
cate the system of truth taught in the Bible, and the Bible itself, 
on grounds of Reason. In order to do this the author discusses 
what are the methods and principles of Rational or Philo- 
sophical knowledge, and shows that these all conduct to the 
conclusion, that the Morality, the Religion and the Theology of 
the Bible are rationally true and morally obligatory. The work 
is divided into fourteen chapters, as follows: 1. Nature and 
value of the subject and the sources of light upon it. 2. The 
Harmony of Truth. 3. God in Reason. 4. God in his works. 
5. God in Revelation. 6. The Bible coincident with Reason. 7. 
The analogy of all Religion. 8. The Bible necessarily true. 9. 
The Bible authentic. 10. The Biblical system, pure and exclusive. 
11. The Biblical system, the Antidote for sin and woe. 12. The 
Bible adapted to the Perfection of mind. 13. Advantages of the 
Philosophie method in Truth. 14, The Relations of moral evil. 

These topics are discussed by the author with much reach and 





* Reason and the Bible; or, the Truth of Religion. By Mices P. Squier, 
D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 16me. pp. 340. 
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profoundness of thought, and his opinions and conclusions are 
generally those which we would accept. It has manifestly been 
his design to avoid abstruse phraseology and the display of 
learned references, and to manage his argument in such a way as to 
interest any person who is disposed to think for himself, even 
though he is not familiar with the language of the schools. 
Perhaps we ought to say that he has sought to excite to 
thinking, by the very method of his discussion and the pecu- 
liarity of his style. Still we cannot but express the fear that 
he has in this way lost as much ashe has gained. For example 
he has uniformly expressed himself in short sentences, with few 
logical connections or particles expressing the relations or transi- 
tions of thought. The disadvantage of this is, that to a great ex- 
tent it disintegrates his style, and makes his pages read like the 
Book of Proverbs, or a string of Orphic sayings. Then, in order 
to be intelligible, the author designedly shuns what is precise and 
technical, and in all cases the generally received terminology ; and 
instead adopts words and phrases of his own, the peculiarity of 
which rather diverts attention from the thought to be announced. 
So it not unfrequently happens that his meaning is vague and gen- 
eral, and difficult to be divined, from the very effort which he makes 
that it should not be mistaken. We add that the author is obvi- 
ously an admirer of Cousin, and, like him, makes frequent use of 
the phrases, “ The Reason ” and “ The Infinite,” assuming that they 
need no word of explanation. This, in our view, is a very serious 
oversight—these terms being subject to great abuse, as they open 
the door to all sorts of philosophical subreptions and tricks of 
logical legerdemain. But, notwithstanding, the work is able and 
attractive ; often it is comprehensive and eloquent. We wish it 
the success and influence to which its manifest excellence en- 
titles it. 


Hixts on THE Formation or Reticious Orrsions.*—This 
unpretending but well written volume consists of sermons de- 
livered to the author’s congregation, on the following subjects: 
1. Evils of a state of Permanent Skepticism ; 2. Laws of Reason- 





* Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions. Addressed especially to 
young men and women of Christian education. By Rev. Ray Pater, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Albany. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 324. 
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ing on Moral and Religious Subjects; 3. Responsibility of men 
for their Opinions; 4. Practical Value of Opinions; 5. The be- 
lief in the Being of God a result of the Constitution and Rela- 
tions of the Soul; 6. The Argument from Design for the Divine 
Existence; 7. A Presumption in favor of the Christian Revela- 
tion at the Outset; 8. Christianity Authenticated in the Expe- 
rience of its Power; 9. Christianity a Religion of Facts; 10. Mys- 
tery no Obstacle to Faith; 11. The Highest Evidence may not 
produce Belief; 12. The Dark things of Life in the Light of 
Revelation ; 13. The Christian Revelation the sole Hope of the 
World; 14. Divine Guidance a Great Necessity; 15. The Value 
of a Life as Related to Our Time. They were not addressed to 
positive unbelievers, but were designed to guide and defend 
those trained under Christian influences, from being misled by 
the numerous and various temptations to skeptical doubts and 
misgivings to which they are exposed. Viewed in this light, the 
volume occupies a peculiar position, and its publication is timely. 
We need not say that it is written in a pleasing style, and that 
the topics are treated with ability. We subjoin the following 
extract : 


“Let us also understand, that the study of this subject is not unprofitable 
speculation. Far from it. Skepticism, so often repulsed in its grosser attacks on 
divine religion, has, in this our time, assumed a more refined and subtle form. 
The philosophical pantheism of the schools of Germany, and of the most recent 
skeptical writers of England and America, is a practical if not a real atheism. 
If God be not a living, personal, self-conscious being, existing apart from the 
creation, but only an unconscious necessary cause or force evolving itself in the 
universe of things and always immanent in it, the name may be retained, but 
the thing is gone forever. Such a necessary cause, or force, or ground of being,— 
call it what you will,—is no more God in any proper sense, than was the eternal 
fate of the Greek mythology. The advocates of the modern pantheistic views 
do as completely empty the universe of God, according to any true notion of 
his being, as it is possible to do; and leave an awful vacancy as horrible to the 
conception of a healthful, sober mind, as it was represented in the passage quoted 
from Jean Paul a little while ago. 

“Yet these are the views which in so many captivating forms, in books and 
lectures, in poetry and prose, are now addressed to the better class of minds 
among the young people of our land. Their vagueness takes the imagination. 
Their pretension excites the hope of augmented light. But, believe it, they do 
but mock with empty names, and with bewildering shadows; and bring instead 
of increased illumination, the murky gloom of unalleviated darkness: 

“Black as deep midnight, terrible as hell! ” 
pp. 110, 111. 
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Curist ovr Lire.*—“ The present essay is an enlarged form 
of a single chapter of a previous work,” and is divided into nine 
chapters, as follows: 1. Statement of Views; 2. Is the Immor- 
tality of man directly asserted in the Scriptures? 3. Is the Im- 
mortality of all men assumed, or taken for granted, in the Scrip- 
tures? 5. Import of the Sentence of Death; 6. The General 
Tenor of Scripture Language ; 7. Several Terms and Passages; 
8. Passages supposed to imply the Immortality of the Lost; 9. 
Collateral Arguments. 

The views of the author are, as our readers are well aware, 
comprehended in the position that the word death means the ex- 
tinction of being as the termination of a course of punishment. 
He concedes that the phrase eternal life, means the gift, not of 
immortality only, but of a happy immortality. The antagonist 
creed that is commonly received is best stated and defended in 
the Thesis that Death may stand for other evils than those which 
involve the extinction of being, and that the concession of the au- 
thor, that Eternal Life denotes a blessed existence, suggests how 
this might be the case. In our view, the last position is the only 
one that consists with the natural interpretation of the Scriptures, 
We accord to the author ability, research, and an apparently 
Christian spirit, in the assertion and defense of his favorite tenet. 


Tuovents py A Prats Man.t—This little book, we are told 
in the preface, was originally designed for the columns of a news- 
paper. The thoughts which it contains have obviously proceeded 
from a sound understanding and an earnest spirit. No little re- 
flection must have been employed on this unpretending treatise, 
which stretches over the wide field of the moral government of 
God; discusses the profoundest principles which have ever tasked 
the efforts of the human mind, and does not evade the most se- 
rious difficulties involved in the system of natural and revealed 
Theology. The work is short, but there is much important and 
well presented information embodied within its pages. We would 





* Christ Our Life. The Scriptural Argument for Immortality through 
Christ Alone. By C. F. Hvpsoy, author of “Debt and Grace as related to the 
doctrine of Future Life.” Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 160. 

+ Thoughts on the Administration of God's Moral Government over our Fallen 
World. Bya Plain Man. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 1860, 18mo. 


pp. 143. 
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earnestly advise our clerical friends to circulate a work that is so 
well fitted to be generally useful. We quote the following: 


“Tt may be useful here to recall some of the positions taken early in these 
pages; 98,— 

“*That the great purpose of God in the administration of his government 
over our fallen world is the Consummation of the Kingdom of Christ ; 

“¢That man is author of his own thoughts, and free and able to control his own 
yolitions and acts ;’ 

«“«That man is so treated everywhere in the Scriptures; and 

“«That the administration of God’s government must be consistent with his 
own sovereignty and with man’s free agency.’ 

“In connection with what has already been said, can an honest mind take up 
the life of Christ, from the day he entered on his ministry, and follow it down to 
the day of his ascension,—take note of all that he said, did, and suffered; con- 
sider the character, manner, and object of his teaching,—and still doubt that 
the positions above repeated are well taken? Who can fail to see that our earth 
was fitted up and specially adapted to the wants and uses of sinners in a 
state of probation? And can it be denied that such adaptation had direct refer- 
ence to the practical fulfillment of the plan of redemption ? 

“Tdleness is the mother of sin; and how palpable are the wisdom and goodness 
of God in having laid upon man the necessity of laborious industry. He comes 
into the world with nothing in his hand. His necessities are immediate and 
imperative. They are also constant, and demand a daily supply. And he finds 
in climate, soil, and face of country, with various other surroundings, the ne- 
cessity of constant and persevering industry. But he finds, moreover, the cer- 
tainty, with God’s blessing, of deriving from the pursuits of agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts, abundant means to make himself comfortable, and useful to 
his fellow men and to the cause of Christ. How wisely this for his encour- 
agement.” pp. 49-51. 


Tae Desate Berween THE Cuurcu anv Scrence.*—The de- 
sign of this volume is to vindicate the fame of that very able 
writer whose name appears upon the title-page, from what are 
alleged to have been the unjust attacks of his New England 
critics; and as the anonymous author repeatedly intimates that 
there is little chance that a book printed in Schenectady should 
be read in New England, which is called a provincial district, he 
has taken care that it should be printed and published at Andover. 
We advise our readers to read the book, for there are some able 
discussions in it of the subject matter announced in the title-page. 





* The Debate between the Church and Science ; or, the Ancient Hebraic Idea 
of the Six Days of Creation. With an Essay on the Literary character of Tay- 
ler Lewis. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 12mo. pp. 437. 
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There are also some vastly amusing passages in it, which are almost 
as good “asa play.” We extract a passage or two, assuring our 
readers that there are a great many left of the same sort. We 
cannot but tender to Professor Lewis our sincere sympathy, in 
the affliction that Providence has sent upon him in this over- 
zealous friend. 


“ The drift of the ecclesiastical mind in New England is towards philosophical 
religionism. Analyzing the ideas expressed by Philosophy and Religion, it ap- 
pears that the phrase philosophical religion expresses a self-contradictory notion, 
T'vaers is the essential thing in the one,—Faith, in the other. In a philosophical 
religion, or where there is a strong tendency that way, the philosophical element 
tends to kill out the religious; and in a region infected with philosophical re 
ligionism, there will be a general tendency to philosophize, rather than to believe, 
Men will construct systems for themselves; and shades of belief, or rather of 
unbelief, will be developed in gradation from the most orthodox philosophical 
religionism to undisguised atheism.” p. 60. 

“ As might have been expected from his pursuits, our critic has turned to a 
pious naturalism. He feels the coldness, he sees the barrenness of philosophical 
religionism, and he seeks for something, after which his moral nature pines, in 
the teachings of Nature. The old religion still inspires him with awe, and kin- 
dies him with devotion; but he loves to put into the lips of Nature truths 
breathed only in revelation. He tinges her pale cheeks with pantheistic rouge; 
and very dear is his soul’s communion with his Egeria, who whispers so much 
truth, or seems to whisper. Hence the voice from Schenectady, which broke in 
on his matins and vespers, warning that the Nature-Nymph knows not the su- 
pernatural,—has no eternal, unerring word for the soul,—seemed to utter ‘in his 
ears words of profound infidelity. That warning he heard, and that was all he 
would hear ; that he understood, and that was all he would understand. Blind and 
deaf to all but that, he goes forth pro aris et focis. As came the book of Wal- 
dense or Bohemian of old to some well-fed, well-comforted, well-honored abbot, 
warning of the vanity of things to him venerable and personal, and seeming to 
threaten the passing away of all that was good and profitable on earth, so came 
to his comfortable study the book from Schenectady; and in the irate professor 
reappears the abbot, his astonishment, his very sincere rage, his overbearing 
manner, his bluster, and his barbarous Latin.” pp. 61, 62. 

“ Time furnishes one parallel to the genius of Lewis, so exact that it might 
almost lead one to believe in the old doctrine of metempsychosis. The only 
name which that of Lewis suggests, is the name of the greatest of Frenchmen— 
the name of Pascal. The genius of each is the same. Each has the same mathe- 
matical genius, fitted for the safe examination of abstruse problems, and irre- 
sistibly compelled to grapple with them. In each is the harmony of the ideal 
and the practical. Great as writers, they are greater as men. Each have heroic 
fealty to truth, making them earnest in its defense, unsparing in the exposure of 
its counterfeits,—Bayards in the world of mind, without fear, without reproach. 
Each are masters of resistless logic, terrible invective, keen sarcasm, delicious 
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irony ; the wit of each is allied to unearthly sadness; and each, in their true 
devotion to truth, make it subservient to fairest reasoning, The writings of 
each have passages of crystalline clearness, in which abstruse ideas are pictured 
with the brilliancy of poetry, and the accuracy of mathematics. They are en- 
dowed with an imagination entirely unique, a revealing rather than a creating 
faculty, effective of all the sublimity imagination can awake, yet resolving itself 
into clearness and far-reachingness of intellectual vision. Nor are their lives so 
unlike as it might seem, The one throws all his soul into a contest with the 
order of Jesuits; the other, into a contest with an age more jesuitical than the 
Jesuits. 

“Pascal having surveyed all truth, projected a work which should embody 
that survey. The substance of it exists in fragments. What he did first for 
himself, then as preparatory to his work, that Lewis has done for himself. Some- 
thing, too, of that which Pascal did for his work, he has done; and from all that 
he has written, it might be possible to compile a book of thoughts so wide in 
their range, yet so related, so ultimate yet clear, so wise, so true, and many of 
them so condensed, pointed, and felicitous in expression, that it would be worthy 
to be laid beside that of the great Frenchman.” pp. 310, 311. 


Norrma Eprrionis Copicis Brstiorum Srvartici.*—Many o 
our readers will remember the interest which was excited, some 
eighteen months since, by the announcement, that a very ancient 
manuscript of the Old and New Testaments had been discovered 
in the East by Prof. Tischendorf. We have, in the pamphlet 
before us, recently received from Leipsic, a detailed account of 
this manuscript, and of the way in which it was found, together 
with an encouraging assurance that it will soon be published. 
One can scarcely read the author’s simple story, without par- 
taking in his own joyful feelings, and uniting in his expression of 
gratitude to God for this great gift to the church. He had been 
enabled by the favor of the Emperor Alexander of Russia to make 
a third journey to the Orient, in the beginning of the year 1859, 
and was making a short visit to the monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, where, some fifteen years before, he had discovered 
certain fragments of a most ancient codex of the Septuagint ver- 
sion. On the fourth of February, 1859, the very day on which 
he had made arrangements for an early departure for Egypt, he 








* Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Siriaitici, auspiciis Imperatoris Alexandri IT, 
susceptae. Accedit Catalogus Codicum nuper ex Oriente Petropolin perlatorum ; 
item Origenis Scholia in Proverbia Salomonis partim nunc primum partim secun- 
dum atque emendatius edita. Cum duabus tabulis lapidi incisis. Edidit Arvorn. 
Frm. Const. Tiscuenporr. Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus, 1860. 4to. pp. 124, 
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happened to be walking with the steward of the monastery. The 
conversation turned quite naturally upon the great subject of the 
author’s labors and investigations. The mind of his companion 
being awakened to interest by the conversation, he informed the 
author, on their return from their walk together, that, in his own 
apartment, he himself had a copy of the Septuagint, and, as they 
entered the room, he presented it to him, as it was, rolled up ina 
cloth. Tischendorf unrolled the cloth, and found, to his astonish. 
ment and delight, not only a very large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, but also the whole New Testament, without even the 
smallest part wanting, together with the Epistle of Barnabas and 
a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas—and that too the very 
codex which, so early as 1855, he had declared to be the oldest of 
all the Greek manuscripts on parchment, which still survive. So 
overjoyed was he, that, unable to sleep, he spent the night in 
transcribing the Epistle of Barnabas, and then, on the following 
day, he obtained consent of the monks to have the manuscript for- 
warded to him at Cairo. After his arrival there, he further per- 
suaded them to present it, through himself, as a gift to the Em. 
peror Alexander, and thus it was brought to St. Petersburg in 
November of the same year. By the merest accident, as it seemed, 
had it been preserved from destruction, at the first, as a useless 
thing, and then again, by the merest accident, did it become 
known to this critical scholar, by whose means it will now be made 
the property ofthe world. We have abundant reason for thank- 
fulness, that these seeming accidents were all really ordered of the 
Divine Providence and goodness, so that after hope had almost 
died away, the treasure was at length so wonderfully discovered. 
Of the manuscript itself the author gives a description, and adds, 
at the same time, some pages of the text. In the Old Testa 
ment, it contains a portion of the Chronicles, the poetical books 
from Job to the Song of Solomon inclusive, Isaiah, with a portion of 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, with the exception of Hosea, Amos 
and Micah ; and of the Apocryphal books, Tobit, Judith, a por- 
tion of the Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus. 
We have not given the order of succession here, but, in the New 
Testament, we have, first, the four Gospels; secondly, the Epistles of 
Paul, that to the Hebrews being placed between the second to the 
Thessalonians and the first to Timothy ; thirdly, the Acts of the 
Apostles; fourthly, the Catholic Epistles; fifthly, the Apocalypse; 
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and finally the Epistle of Barnabas with fragments of the Shep- 
herd. 

The arguments for the antiquity of the manuscript are presented 
briefly, and the conclusion derived from them is, that, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, it was written as early as the fourth century. 
Thereupon follows a list of the readings of this codex in a large 
number of passages, in the different books of the New Testa- 
ment. The author promises to have the complete work pub- 
lished about the middle of the year 1862—that being the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the foundation of the Russian Empire—and 
we are sure that it will everywhere be received with a grateful 
appreciation of the generous favor of the Emperor, without 
which the discovery would never have been made, and of that 
liberality through which he now offers it freely to the univer- 
sities of every land. 

The remaining portions of the pamphlet, which are mentioned 
in the title, we pass over without especial notice. The great in- 
terest and value which the work has, is, of course, its promise of 
the future, and we wait as patiently as we can, till that promise 
is fulfilled. Meanwhile we would urge all, who may find the op- 
portunity, to examine what Tischendorf has here given us. That 
opportunity will of course be found rather in our public libraries, 
than through a purchase of the pamphlet by individual scholars. 


Copex ALExANpRINvUS.*—To the Biblical student there is no 
work in the British Museum of greater interest, than the four 
ancient manuscript volumes of the larger part of the Old and 
New Testaments, known as the Codex Alexandrinus. It was 
presented to Charles the First by Cyrillus Lucaris, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, but previously of Alexandria, and is 
generally supposed to have been written in Egypt, in the latter 
part of the fifth century. Of the last of the four volumes, 
which contains the New Testament, the editor of this work 
professes to give a faithful transcript. Heretofore we have 
been obliged to depend mainly upon Woide’s excellent, though 





* Codex Alexandrinus. Novum Testamentum Graece ex antiquissimo Codice 
Alexandrino a C. G. Wormer olim descriptum: ad fidem ipsius Codicis denuo 
accuratius edidit B. H. Cowrer. Londini: Williams & Norgate. New York: 
B. Westermann & Soc. 1860. 8yvo. pp. xxxviii, 503. Price $3. 
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rare and costly fac-simile. This has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being very accurate. Mr. Linnell was able to find but two 
letters in the whole of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in which 
Woide’s copy varied from the original. Mr. Cowper, however, 
professes to have discovered what he rather indefinitely calls a 
“good many” errors. These are all properly indicated in the 
foot notes. <A further service has been rendered by the editor, 
in the verification of doubtful passages. Instead of reproducing 
the capital letters in which the original is written, with the di- 
vision of words, and no signs except rarely of interpunctuation, 
as Woide has done, the editor has given the text in modern 
characters, with the words properly separated. This, although in 
some respects rendering the work inferior to an accurate fac-simile, 
may be justified on the ground of more general legibility. The 
same reason, however, hardly applies to the addition which the 
editor has made of accents, aspirates, and iota subscripts, which 
we could wish had not been made. On the other hand, the editor 
deserves all praise for adhering faithfully to the spelling of the 
original, whatever anomalies it may present,—the neglect of 
which principle on the part of Cardinal Mai has, among other 
things, occasioned such general dissatisfaction with his translation 
of the Codex Vaticanus. We cannot see what important end is 
secured in reprinting from Kuster’s edition of Mill the missing 
parts of the original manuscript, viz, Matt. i, 1 to xxv, 6, and John 
vi, 50, to viii, 52, and 2 Cor. iv, 13, to xii, 6. If the room oe- 
cupied by these portions had been given to notes in which the 
variations of the manuscript from the Textus Receptus, and from 
the text of the latest critical editions of the New Testament 
were indicated, the work would have been more valuable to the 
mass of those for whom it is designed. 

With these slight abatements, the transcript is deserving of 
high commendation. In comparing it with Woide, in several 
places, we have not fallen upon a single inaccuracy, and presume 
that it will be found to be a reliable copy of the most complete 
of the ancient manuscripts of the New Testament. The critical 
collections of variations in Tischendorf’s large edition of the New 
Testament, and in Alford’s Commentary, fail to point out, except 
here and there, the peculiar orthography of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, which probably represents provincial and archaic forms, 
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and with which the student soon becomes acquainted in reading 
the transcript of Mr. Cowper. 

In the revived attention, within the last few years, to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, there is some danger 
that an exaggerated impression of the degree to which the Textus 
Receptus is to be regarded as erroneous, may be made. The 
reading of a dozen chapters of this work will effectually remove 
any such impression, and agreeably surprise the student with the 
conviction of the almost uniform agreement of the ancient text, 
with the one with which he is familiar. 

In conclusion, we have to thank the American publishers for 
their share in the publication of this important work, and for 
making it accessible, at so low a price, to American scholars, and 
trust that their enterprise will be rewarded with a remunerative 
sale. 


TuoLuck’s CoMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE Mount.*— 
It is a thing much to be desired, and yet one which is probably to 
be realized only in the distant future, that all our educated young 
men should be so thoroughly acquainted with the German lan- 
guage, as to avail themselves readily of the works of German 
scholarship. No fact is better known or more generally admitted 
by literary men than this, that he who reads only the translation 
of the writings of a foreign author, has but a very inadequate idea 
of the fullness and beauty of the original. And though this state- 
ment may not hold with regard to commentaries and similar 
works, which have reference to some ancient text, with the same 
force as to many other classes of beoks, yet we believe, that, even 
here, the student, who will take the pains to examine the author’s 
own words, will find a satisfaction, which cannot be obtained 
through any working over of those words by another mind and 
hand. But as the good time has not yet arrived, we must be con- 
tent to take such things as we can, and be thankful whenever the 
unknown language is put into our possession by means of a good 
translation. The admirable commentary of Tholuck on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in its last edition, is now offered to us in an 
English form, and so much more is thus added to the resources of 





* Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. Tuorvcx. Translated 
from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition, by the Rev. R. Luypmy Brown, 
M.A. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 443, 
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all among us. This commentary is similar in its general features 
to others by the same author, but, in some respects, it is, perhaps, 
the most successful of his works. On the whole, we value the 
notes and criticisms of Meyer and DeWette more highly than 
those of Tholuck, if indeed a comparison can be made between 
them, entering, as they do, upon their labors, with a somewhat dif- 
ferent method, and all accomplishing their purpose so perfectly, 
But it is not too much to say, whatever may be the merits of 
others, that this present exposition of the three chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel is the best one which has ever been published. 
It gives us the most careful examination of every verse and phrase, 
and, at the same time, presents very distinctly before the mind the 
progress and connection of the thought. Mingled with the notes 
upon individual passages, we find also discussions of the various 
subjects of which the Saviour spoke, which discussions will be emi- 
ently suggestive of thought to the reader. Indeed, what the author 
has thus said has added to the good effects of the book, and has aid- 
ed in the way of fulfilling its design, as much if not more than any- 
thing else in it. The most wide-extended and varied learning is 
displayed on every page, and may almost discourage an ordinary 
scholar, who is beginning to hope that he has already made some 
progress in the study of the Bible, by showing how much knowl- 
edge may be gathered about every point. The encouragement, 
however, to be derived from such a work as this is far greater 
than the discouragement, and we gladly seize upon it as a help on 
our way forward. And surely it will be a shame to the coming 
generation of American students, if, with the best results of mod- 
ern scholarship thus put into their hands in their own language, 
they do not rise to a higher position than the great majority of 
those who have preceded them have been able to attain. 


Exturcorr’s COMMENTARY ON THE EpiIsTLE TO THE GALATIANS.* 
—The character of this volume is well set forth in its title. It 
is properly called a critical commentary; for, though there is 





* A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuartes J. Exxicorr, B. D., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With an introductory notice; by Catvix E. Stowe, D. D., Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 8va 
pp. 183. 
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no list of various readings in every verse, and no balancing of 
evidence in all cases of doubt, we yet find the more important 
points of criticism so carefully considered, that the student will be 
materially assisted in his determination of the text. It is also, in 
the strictest sense, grammatical. The author has not only avoided 
the general reflections, which fill up so large a part of the com- 
mentaries in our language, but he has confined himself, in the main, 
to the investigation of those questions which are connected with 
words and sentences, and with the demands of Greek usage. The 
work being thus grammatical, as distinguished both from the hor- 
tatory and the exegetical, is limited to that particular field in which 
the teachers of our theological institutions and their pupils are 
especially engaged, and for their use, it will prove itself to be one 
of the most valuable among recent publications. As an aid in 
preparation for recitations in a Seminary, or as a volume to be 
used in connection with lectures on the New Testament, as exhibit- 
ing a true and thorough scholarship, and the way in which such 
scholarship is brought to bear upon the sacred writings, or as in- 
citing the student to imitate the example set before him by the 
author, and thus to labor diligently in this department of his edu- 
cation, this commentary cannot be too highly recommended. It 
has been known to the public in England for some five or six 
years past, and has been received with much favor there, as may 
be seen by a reference to the remarks of Alford, in the introdue- 
tion to the third volume of his Greek Testament. We hope that 
it will find the same favor in this country, now that it can be 
easily obtained by any who desire it here. We do not doubt that 
such will be the fact, and that many, especially among young 
students, will, by its use, get a better and clearer idea of the true 
method of studying the Bible critically, than they have ever had 
before. The Revised Translation of the Epistle, at the end of the 
volume, with its accompanying notes, will be examined with 
much interest, while it will be regarded as giving a completeness 
to the work. With these few words respecting the one before us, 
we can only ask for more of the author’s commentaries, and ex- 
press our gratitude at the intimation, which the American editor 
gives, that our desire will be satisfied at an early day. 


Jonxs’s Nores on Scrirture.*—We think most persons who 





* Notes on Scripture. By Jort Joxes, LL. D. Philadelphia: William 8. and 
Alfred Martien, 1860. 8vo. pp. 584. 
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purchase this book, and read it carefully in connection with the 
passages of Scripture considered, will find themselves well repaid. 
It is not indeed one of those volumes which are essential to the 
completeness of a library, nor is it to be commended as such. 
But the writer evidently had some reasonable idea of what such 
notes ought to be, and there is now given to the public, as the re- 
sult of his labors, much that is really useful. The notes have 
been published only since the author’s death, which occurred dur. 
ing the past year, and they now come to us with a commendatory 
introduction by Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge of Kentucky. They 
are quite exclusively upon the portion of the New Testament, 
which has reference to the appearance and life of Christ on earth. 
Some few subjects are passed over without notice, and there are 
some interpretations or explanations in which we think the author 
falls into error. We look forward, however, to farther use and 
study of the volume with much pleasure. For some notice of 
Judge Jones’s peculiar views, his qualifications for the work here 
undertaken, his zeal in Scriptural studies, and the circumstances of 
his life, we refer the reader to the early pages of the book. 


Brivces on Eccrestastes.*—The Christian community may 
be divided, we suppose, into two classes; namely, those who 
derive pleasure from the reading or hearing Scott’s Notes at fam- 
ily prayers, and those who do not. To the former class we can 
scarcely doubt that the book, which now falls under our notice, 
will be for edification, for the author would seem pretty evidently 
to be one of their own number, since he says, “Scott’s notes in 
solid weight of instruction rarely disappoint,” and his pages, so 
far as we are able to judge, have as much of interest as those of 
that well-known commentator. To them, therefore, without hesi- 
tation, we give our willing recommendation of it—that they should 
read it, sometimes perhaps even in place of Scott. Should they 
follow our advice, the publisher will find an abundant sale for the 
work, for they are a very numerous body, as well as a very relig- 
ious one. But, owing, it may be, to some deficiency in early 
training, or, it may be, to some other reason, our sympathies go 


* An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Cuartes Brrvers, 
M. A., Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset, Author of “ Memoir of Mary Jane Gra- 
ham,” &c. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 12mo, pp. 389. 
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out somewhat strongly toward the second class, to whom we 
have referred. If our opinion were asked for their benefit, we 
should be tempted to say, after looking it over, that the greater 
part of the volume would be well enough if Mr. Bridges should 
address it to his own people, at what we Congregationalists call a 
conference-meeting. At such a time the preacher’s remarks are 
usually of an extemporaneous character, and with little or no 
previous thought. They are oftentimes not of a very high order, 
and, like our author’s annotations, they have in view “ practical , 
instruction and Christian edification rather than novelty and orig- 
inality.” We think they succeed frequently, as well as what he 
has given us does, in avoiding the latter of these ends, and in 
attaining the former. But, on such occasions, we adjust our 
expectations and demands to the probabilities of the case, and 
we go away satisfied, or even refreshed in some degree, al- 
though the preacher may neither have suggested new thoughts, 
nor very forcibly presented old ones. The same things, how- 
ever, said in the same way, would become rather stupid to most 
congregations in a written sermon, and if printed in a book, 
they would hardly meet with our highest approval. Mr. Bridges 
has printed his remarks in a book; our clergymen keep theirs 
for their own congregations, generally, and so both themselves 
and the public are in a more fortunate condition. And yet, even 
among us, there seems to be a growing tendency, at the present 
day, for ministers of more or less retired parishes, who have a 
little time upon their hands, to revise some old series of their 
expository sermons or some notes upon a portion of the Bible, 
and publish them as a commentary. We are unfeignedly sorry 
—let it be observed, however, that we speak only in behalf of, 
and as sympathizing with, those who are not the admirers of 
Scott—we are unfeignedly sorry, we say, for where one is enabled 
thus to do good extensively, at least twenty will be encouraged 
to press upon the notice of men reflections, which must, one would 
think, have been thoroughly dried up something like a hundred 
years before the flood. But we are trespassing upon our limits. 
There are some things which may be said in favor of this vol- 
ume, even to this second class. The first, which occtfts to us, 
is, that, within twelve months past, some books have been com- 
mended in greater or less degree, both in other periodicals and 
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in our own, which have no better claim upon the public atten. 
tion, than the one now in hand. It is perhaps only fair and 
equal, therefore, to say, that this volume also is deserving of 
praise, in greater or less degree. We may add that Mr. Bridges’s 
work seems to us nearly, if not quite, equal in interest to a com- 
mentary, which we remember to have seen, some time ago, writ- 
ten by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and this may be commenda- 
tion enough for the lower clergy. And, once again, we can 
readily admit, after our examination of the book, that the author 
has read a good deal and said a good deal, and we think there 
may be some minds which would be edified by what he has said, 
and certainly some which would be edified by what he has read. 
If both classes, of whom we spoke at the beginning, should, 
upon reading this notice, conclude to purchase the volume, we 
should be well satisfied, and undoubtedly the author would be 
also. May not this be the best way, after all, in which to har- 
monize all views, and to make the Christian community, in rela- 
tion to the Rev. Mr. Bridges, one undivided body, which unfor- 
tunately they are not in relation to Scott’s notes ? 


Ssarn’s Dicrionary or THE Brsie.*—This is the latest and alto- 
gether the most complete English Dictionary of the Bible now 
within the reach of students of the Scriptures. In its preparation, 
the editor, Dr. Wiri1am Samira, who is already well known for 
the valuable service he has dore to all classical students by his 
admirable Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
raphy, and Geography, has had the assistance of more than fifty 
of the best biblical scholars in England and America. Among 
these are Henry Atrorp, D. D., C. J. Etxicorr, B. D., Joun 8. 
Howson, M. A., Austen H. Layarp, D. C. L., Georcr Rawirm- 
son, M. A., and Arruur P. Srantry, D. D. The codperation 
of several of our own countrymen has been invited, and contribu- 
tions of special Articles have been made by Prof. T. J. Conant, 
D. D., Prestwwent C. C. Fettron, LL. D., Prof. H. B. Hackert, 


* A Didjonary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History. Edited by Wiu1am Surrn, LL. D. In two volumes, 
Vol. I. A—J. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1860. Large octavo. pp. vili— 
1176. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $5.] 
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D. D., Prof. D. T. Smrra, D. D., Prof. Catviw E. Srowr, D. D., 
and Joseru P. Tuompson, D. D. Never has a greater amount of 
talent been associated in the preparation of any work of the kind, 
and the result is most gratifying and in nearly every respect satis- 
factory. . 

The necessity for a new Dictionary of this kind has been made 
imperative by the activity of late years of those who are pursuing 
Biblical studies. The researches, too, of travelers in the East 
have been in these modern times so greatly facilitated, and their 
discoveries have been so numerous and important that our views 
respecting ancient history and geography have been modified in 
many respects, and our knowledge greatly extended. It has been 
the aim of Dr. Smith to gather all this information from the most 
reliable sources, and present it in a form which will make it gen- 
erally acceptable. We think that there can. be no question that he 
has succeeded in what he has attempted, and that this work will 
be found to’ meet not only the wants of theological students, but, 
as he himself says, “of that large class of persons who, without 
pursuing theology as a profession, are anxious to study the Bible 
with the latest investigations of the best scholars.” 

It snould be understood that this is a Dictionary of the Bible, 
and not of theology. Its design, according to Dr. Smith, is to 
“elucidate the antiquities, biography, and natural history of the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha; and not to explain systems of the- 
ology or discuss points of controversial divinity.” There are, 
however, extended Articles under such heads as “ Bible,” “ Apoc- 
rypha,” “Canon,” &c., &c., which give a full account of the 
Scriptures as a whole, and each of the separate books, as well as 
of the principal ancient versions. The Articles upon the separate 
books of the Bible contain statements, admirable for their clear- 
ness and their conciseness, of all the important questions which 
have been discussed by recent commentators respecting the 
authorship, authenticity, &c., &c., of the sacred records, and suit- 
able replies to the varied objections of hostile critics. 

Enough has been said to show how valuable a work this will be 
found to be by all who are interested in studying the Bible. 
It is to be completed in two volumes, the first of which has only 
yet appeared. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, have their 
imprint upon the book. 
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Kurrz’s Cavrcn Hisrory.*—The present century has been 
prolific, to such an extraordinary degree, of works on Church 
History, that the new and general interest which is everywhere 
felt in this important department of theological study, is not at 
all surprising. The volume before us is by Dr. John Henry 
Kurtz, Professor of Theology in the University of Dorpat. It is 
called a “text-book,” and the plan is such that it will be found 
to interfere in no important respect with the larger works which 
have preceded it. We doubt not it will prove to be a very useful 
and valuable manual on the tables even of those who have all the 
standard authors in their libraries. It is an admirable book of 
reference. The history is extremely condensed, and a vast 
amount of information is given in the fewest possible words. It 
is particularly full in its accounts of the development of theolog- 
ical doctrines, and of the operation of political influences on the 
history of the church. The classification and arrangement are 
excellent, and the references to authorities are everywhere abun- 
dant. Those who are commencing their studies in ecclesiastical 
history will find that it will serve their purposes; for although 
it goes much into details, yet the leading outlines of the history 
are throughout presented with great clearness. The present 
volume carries the history down to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, in the sixteenth century. A second volume, which is soon 
to appear, will bring it to the present time. 

It is to be remembered that Dr. Kurtz is a Lutheran, and, as 
might be expected, his theory respecting the church, and some of 
his statements respecting the Sacraments, and Predestinarianism, 
show that his views are, in these respects, somewhat different 
from ours; but we have been surprised, in our examination of the 
book, to see how very slight are the traces of his theological 
preferences. We make a short extract from his account of what 
has been done in Germany, in the nineteenth century, in the de- 
partment of Church History: 


“ A new era in the treatment of Church History opened with Chr. Schmidt of 
Giessen, in the commencement of the nineteenth century. Instead of the super- 
ficial or diffuse enumeration of facts, formerly current, he insisted on a thorough 


* Text-Book of Church History. By Joux Hexry Kurtz, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Dorpat; author of “A Manual of Sacred History,” 
“The Bible and Astronomy,” ete., etc. Vol. I. To the Reformation. Phila 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 12mo. pp. 534. 
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study of the sources and an objective estimate of events. But, unfortunately, 
in his case, the independent and objective treatment merely consisted in want of 
sympathy on the part of the historian with the subject of his investigations. 
His writings were, in consequence, cold, unattractive, and almost mechanical. 
But the fundamental principle to which he called attention was safe, and, if 
rightly applied, calculated to accomplish the object in view. He was followed 
by Gieseler of Géttingen, (0b. 1854), who elevated and improved this principle ; 
and, in his History of the Church, has left a perfect storehouse of the most 
varied and comprehensive research. The text itself is terse; but the notes by 
which it is accompanied contain an exquisite selection from the sources from 
which he had drawn. The Manual of Engelhardt of Erlangen is an unpretend- 
ing but valuable arrangement of the subject, as derived from the sources; that 
of K. Hase of Jena is distinguished by its vivid sketches, its fresh and tasteful 
style, and its frequent though often enigmatical allusions to the sources whence 
his material had been drawn. In the prelections of Schleiermacher we find, 
indeed, no more than the information ordinarily conveyed, but the leading out- 
lines in the development of the Church are well traced. The work of Niedner 
claims special merit from the industry of the author, who furnishes much more 
than the common staple of text-books. The book affords evidence of most labo- 
rious study of the sources, and of discriminating tact; but its style is heavy, 
and somewhat scholastic. The Manual of Fricke, (unhappily left incomplete), 
learned but stiff, is a production of the same school. In Gfrérer’s work on Ec- 
clesiastical History, Christianity is treated as the natural product of the time in 
which it otiginated. Clerical selfishness, political calculations and intrigues, 
appear the sole principles of ecclesiastical movements which this author can 
appreciate or discover. Still, the work is of importance; and those volumes 
especially which detail the history of the Middle Ages give evidence of original 
study, and contain much fresh information, Occasionally the writer is carried 
away by his ingenuity, which suggests combinations where, in reality, none had 
existed. In 1853, Gfrérer joined the Roman Catholic Church. 

“ Almost at the same time with Gieseler, A. Neander commenced his great 
work on Church History, which formed a new phase in that branch of study. 
Sharing in the religious awakening which took place in Germany at the time of 
the French Wars, and deeply imbued with Schleiermacher’s theology of feeling, 
he assigned to personal piety an important place in his treatment of Church 
History. In his view, ecclesiastical history furnished a grand commentary on 
the parable of the leaven which was destined to leaven the whole lump. The 
developments of the inner life are his favorite theme: he delights in tracing the 
Christian element even in persons and parties which had formerly been over- 
looked or disowned; while, on the other hand, the Church and churchliness 
appear to him generally as a mere ossification of Christian life, and a crystalli- 
zation of Christian dogma. Similarly, he overlooks the influence exerted by 
political causes, nor does he pay attention to the esthetic and artistic bearings of 
history. If his treatment of the subject is too minute and monotonous, the 
reader is compensated by fervor and the continuous evidence of familiarity with 
the sources. Among the pupils whom this great man has left, Jacobi of Halle, 
and Hagenbach of Basle, have generally adopted his course, but avoided his 
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errors. The Manual of Jacobi (which is not yet completed) breathes the same 
spirit as that of his teacher. Its tone is elevated; nor is the author content 
merely to imitate Neander. The prelections of Hagenbach, originally delivered 
to an educated audience, are somewhat diffuse, but clear and attractive. 
breathe throughout a warm Christian spirit, nor is the judgment of the lecturer 
warped by narrow sectarian prejudices. W. Zimmermann, realizing the neces. 
sity, in writing Church History, of going back to the idea of life, wrote a ‘ His. 
tory of the Life of the Church,’ for educated persons, which, notwithstanding 
its new title, pursued the old track. What in the work of Neander had been 
wanting, from the subjectiveness of his ‘pectoral’ piety, Guericke of Halle has 
attempted to supply, at least so far as the Lutheran Church, to which he is at 
tached, is concerned. But in more respects than one the work is somewhat one- 
sided. Along with this production we rank the excellent Manual of Bruno 
Lindner of Leipsic. The author belongs to the same ecclesiastical party as 
Guericke ; he traces more particularly the development of dogmas; and also 
takes notice of the operation of political influences, as from time to time they 
were brought to bear on the history of the Church.” pp. 37, 38, 39. 


Trencn’s Westminster Srermons.*—These sermons were 
originally preached in Westminster Abbey, and well sustain 
the reputation of Dean Trench. They are quite short. Few of 
them can have occupied more than fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the delivery. But they are models for short sermons. They 
come immediately and directly to the point. They are instructive, 
and rich in thought and the expression of true religious feeling, 
They are also dignified and singularly chaste in style, and there 
is an earnestness and sincerity manifested which will make them 
very acceptable to American Christians of every name. 

We will make a short extract from a sermon on the text—*To 
what purpose is this waste?” —Matt. xxvi, 8: 

“Once more, the world grudges and resents any signal outbursts of feeling 
and passion, any manifest warmth or heat of the affections, in any of the ser 
vices offered to God. For if God is a jealous God, and will not give his glory te 
another, it is quite as true that the world is a jealous world, and can ill endure 
to see any eagerly and passionately served but itself. . . . . 1t cannot understand 
that fine madness which from time to time possesses those whom the spirit of 
God has laid hold of with power. To be drunk with wine, it can understand 
and pardon; but not to be ‘filled with the Spirit.’ David dancing before the 
Ark is as one of the shameless fellows in the eyes of a cold and mocking Michal. 
The hight, the strength, the exorbitancy of the love with which some have loved 





* Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. By Ricuarp CueNnevix Treven, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. New York: W. J. Widdleton, (successor to J. 8. 
Redfield). 1860. 12mo. pp. 368. 
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Christ their Lord,—this is a rank offense in the eyes of them, the Simons, who, 
loving Him little, in fact love Him not all. Cold, formal homage and lip-service 
they can bare with; but that any should praise Him out of the great deep— 
should testify of Him that He giveth songs in the night—should glorify Him 
in the midst of the fires—this they cannot endure. ‘What is thy Beloved more 
than another beloved?’ Why render to Him, as invisible Lord, the author of a 
remote invisible good—if indeed He be the author of any—that love, those 
affections, which might find their fitter object in some nearer and more satisfying 
good? ‘To what purpose is this waste?’” pp. 102, 103. 


The thirty-second sermon, as preached in Westminster Abbey, 
of all places in the world, must have produced the most thrilling 
effect. The subject is, “What we can and what we cannot carry 
away when we die.” It commences— 


“ Alexander the Great, being upon his deathbed, commanded that, when he 
was carried forth to the grave, his hands should not be wrapped, as was usual, in 
the serecloths, but should be left outside the bier, so that all men might see them, 
and might see that they were empty.” p. 347. 


Tue Benerir or Curist’s Deatu.*—The history of this little 
book well illustrates the way in which the Romish authorities in 
the sixteenth century stifled the Reformation in Italy. The 
author, Aonio Paleario, was a teacher of Greek and Latin, who 
by diligent study of the Scriptures and the works of the German 
divines, became a convert to the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. He wrote this book to teach his countrymen that “those 
who turn with their souls to Christ crucified, commit themselves 
to him by faith, acquiesce in the promises and cleave with assured 
faith to him who cannot deceive, are delivered from all evil, and 
enjoy a full pardon of all their sins.” The book was soon sought 
for and eagerly read in all parts of Italy. Forty thousand copies 
are said to have been sold in six years. Of course it attracted the 
attention of the Inquisition, and was speedily prohibited; and 
now it is supposed that there is not a single copy in the Italian 
language in existence. Mr. Macaulay speaks of this book in one 
of his essays, and says it was so effectually suppressed that “‘it is 
now as utterly lost as the second decade of Livy.” Recently an 





* The Benefit of Christ's Death: or the glorious riches of God's free grace, 
which every true believer receives by Jesus Christ and him crucified. Originally 
written in Italian by Aoxto PaLeario, and now reprinted from an ancient English 
translation. With an Introduction by Rev. Jonny Ayer, M. A. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1860, 18mo. pp. 160, 
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English translation, made from a French translation about 1577, 
has been discovered in England by Rev. Mr. Ayer. The present 
edition is a faithful reprint of it. 

Our interest was first awakened in the book as a literary curi- 
osity ; but on reading it we have been struck with the beauty and 
value of many passages; particularly with the discussion of the 
subject of “the full assurance of faith.” There is frequently a 
quaintness of expression which may repel some readers, and 
several of the doctrinal statements do not meet our views exactly; 
but, on the whole, we can say with Vergerio, an old Italian writer 
quoted by the editor in the Introduction, that “there is scareely 
a book of this age, so sweet, so pious, so simple, and so well fitted 
to instruct the ignorant and weak, especially in the doctrine of 
justification.” It is proposed that it shall be re-translated into 
Italian, that it may be instrumental again in disseminating the 
doctrine of Christ crucified in the land in which it at first appeared. 


Tue Beavtirvt Crry.*—This book is a new attempt to throw 
light on, or extract light from, the prophetical portions of Scrip- 
ture. It is, in the main, an argument, scriptural, indeed, but un- 
critical, and therefore inconclusive, for that view of the kingdom 
of Christ, and of Eschatology, or the later dispensation, according 
to which we are to expect at the close of the present dispensation, 
the conversion and restoration of the Jews; the literal rebuilding 
of Jerusalem; the personal coming of Christ to reign, and the 
resurrection at the same time of the saints with their literal bodies; 
the personal reign of Christ in Jerusalem and over the world 
during a literal Millenium ; and then the resurrection of the 
wicked, the final judgment, and the refitting of the earth as the 
perpetual theater of Heaven. As a popular presentation of these 
views, it has the merit of clearness, fairness, earnestness, reverence 
for the Bible, and a Christian spirit. But not the least of its 
merits, in our view, are the numerous gems of poetry—some of 
them exquisitely beautiful as vehicles of religious thought and 
feeling—which the author has gathered from various sources, and 
interspersed through his volume, to relieve the dryness of the 
argument, and as appropriate to the several topics under discussion. 





* The Beautiful City and the King of Glory. By Woopsury Davis, Phila 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakistun. 1860. pp. 255. 
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ParkeErisM.*—These three discourses were delivered by three 
Methodist Clergymen of Boston, Roxbury, and Cambridge. They 
have been published separately before, but are now printed together 
in a handsome form for permanent usefulness. They are bold, 
candid, and powerful discourses, and are very well worthy of 
general circulation. There are many communities in the country 
as well as the city, where they are much needed and would be 
very timely and useful. 


Mernopism SuccessFut.f—If any one branch of the Christian 
church has reason to “glory” in what has been accomplished 
through its instrumentality during the past hundred years, it 
certainly is that one which had its origin in England in the Wes- 
leyan Reformation. All true Christians have reason to be thank- 
ful, and a@re sincerely thankful, for the wonderful success which 
has attended the labors of Methodists in England and America. 
This book of Dr. Tefft, which now lies before us, notwithstanding 
the laughable exaggeration of its style, gives most abundant proof 
of the great good which has been accomplished by the denomi- 
nation. The facts which are presented are well worthy of atten- 
tive consideration. We are assured, for instance, that Wesleyan 
Methodism, on a moderate calculation, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition and embarrassments with which it has had to contend in its 
brief career, now numbers, in Europe and America, over thirty- 
seven thousand ministers, over two thousand missionaries, and 
has an ascertained aggregate of at least two millions and eight 
hundred thousand members; while the “hearers” do not fall 
below twelve millions. With such a history, and with the proofs 
of such unparalleled success before him, a Methodist author, even 
one with all the fervor which Dr. Tefft so abundantly has, might 
be pardoned in such a work as this for almost any amount of 
honest exultation. And although his enthusiasm is of the most 





* Parkerism. Three discourses delivered on® the occasion of the death of 
Theodore Parker. By Wruam F. Warren, Fares H. Newman, Guisert Haven. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. 16mo, pp. 115. 

+ Methodism Successful, and the Internal Causes of its Success. By Rev. B. 
F. Terrr, D. D., LL. D., late President of Genesee College, author of “ Hungary 
and Kossuth,” “ Webster and his Masterpieces,” etc., ete. With a Letter of In- 
troduction by Bishop Jawes, New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 12mo, 
pp. 588. 
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demonstrative kind ; still we are so impressed with the abundant 
reason that the denomination has for self-congratulation, that we 
are disposed to regard all his expressions of it with very great 
leniency. 

But Dr. Tefft’s exhibition of his satisfaction is so amusing that_ 
we must beg pardon of our Methodist brethren if we attempt to 
give our readers some idea of the grandiloquent way in which he 
delivers himself. We have no doubt that many of them have 
already iaighed quite as heartily as we have ourselves over the 
Doctor’s glowing periods. In attempting to do what we wish, 
we feel most keenly the embarras des richesses, and have the 
most profound sense of the need of space in which to spread forth 
the subject and do justice to the eloquence of the author. 

The Doctor begins, quite early in his book, with comparisons 
between his own denomination and others, as an easy way of 
enabling his readers to comprehend the magnitude and importance 
of the Methodist body. Now though comparisons are generally con. 
sidered somewhat odious, we are not at all disturbed, and only al- 
lude to them in order to show at what an elevation the Doctor 
starts on his career. He says, for example, of Congregationalists, 
that all the members of their churches taken together, in all the 
states and territories of the Union, only make an aggregate, 
which can be taken ten times out of the ranks of American 
Methodism, and still leave as many as compose the whole Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States. Then, kindling as he 
goes, he tells us that the largest ship ever built on this side of the 
Atlantic was designed and constructed by a Methodist; that the 
largest private printing establishment in the United States is the 
property of Methodists ; that, in fact, “in every department of 
handicraft, and in all the joint labors of the muscles and the mind, 
Methodism stands higher than any other order of religious people 
in this nation.” 

Still all this is only preparatory! It is not till he reaches the 
fourth chapter that the Doctor fairly gives the reins to his en- 
thusiasm. There he enters upon a full exhibition of the “intel 
lectual rank and power of Methodism in America.” He calls the 
roll of the princes and potentates of the denomination! He tells 
us of an instructor, of Irish birth, who is now in one of the 
Methodist educational institutions of the country, who at the age 
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of forty years was a groom in the stable of a hotel in New Eng- 
land. Of him he says :— 


“Jn hearing the recitations of his classes, if a pupil asked the meaning of a 
word, he would launch out into such a sea of references to the classics where the 
word was used, that the inquirer was oftentimes more astonished than instructed. 
In making his classical citations, which would run up from half a dozen to 
twenty-five or thirty at a time, he would always give the context of the places 
cited in the original language, and generally would give the book, chapter and 
page of the editions which he read. He was, in a word, the most thoroughly 
educated classical scholar, as I think, on this continent; I do not believe, in- 
deed, that either Porson or Bentley were capable of the feats of scholarship per- 
formed by him.” p. 164. 


He describes the attainments of another Methodist, who is 
“ wonderfully familiar” with the literature of the leading Euro- 
pean languages—one who is now occupying himself with “brush- 
ing the dust of centuries from the libraries of the great literary 
capitals of the Old World.” 


.a.e : . “He could sustain any critical opinion he might ad- 
vance by ony queatity of apt quotations from the modern European classics, 
now reciting Schiller, or Goethe, or Klopstock like a literary German, next pour- 
ing out passage afler passage from Petrarch or Dante, as if he had spent a long 
life in perusing the Tuscan poets, then inundating his listeners with successive 
floods from the Castilian fountains, like an enthusiastic Spaniard, and so ranging 
through the languages and literatures of the refined nations of Europe, from 
London to Leipsic, from Leipsic to Rome, from Rome to modern Athens, and 
from one period of the histories of these various literatures to another, as if he 
had given sixty or seventy years to the study of the authorities relied upon by 
Hallam and Sismondi.” pp. 164, 165. 


Further on, we find a most rapturous eulogium of a gentleman 
for whom we have a sincere respect, whose name, therefore, we 
will not even appear to trifle with, by mentioning it in this con- 


nection. We think we can hear him exclaim, “ Save me from this 
friend !” 


“Tlis speciality is patristic literature, and in this department he has no equal 
in this country, though he stands at the head of quite a school of younger men 
who are walking in his footsteps. His Delineation of Romanism, a work pub. 
lished in the United States and republished in Great Britain, has been pro- 
nounced, on both sides of the Atlantic, the most learned and able portraiture of 
Popery, and the best argument against its absurdities, since the days of the 
great Protestant struggle carried on by Selden, Usher, Grotius, and their insular 
and continental fellow-combatants. His time has not been entirely devoted to * 
this field of study. He has written many other volumes of vast learning, 
among which may be mentioned his Sinfulness of American Slavery, in which 
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he exhibits his minute and deep scholarship in the civil and canon law of classical 
and ecclesiastical Rome, quoting the Corpus Juris Canonici, as well as the Pan- 
dects and Novels of Justinian, as familiarly as he would his catechism. He has 
owned for years, and has with great diligence perused and studied, the leading 
authorities cited by Gibbon in his history of the Decline and Fall of Rome; and 
he is the only man in this country who would be capable, at this moment, of, 
reviewing critically that great performance, and of pointing out the places where 
its author’s skepticism caused him to twist his authorities to the prejudice or 
dishonor of Christianity. He is so full of this kind of lore, that he can scarcely 
write a newspaper article, or get warm in conversation, without betraying the 
depth and breadth of his knowledge in this department. But his information is 
abundant in every other field of learning. I was once with him in his own 
garden; and I asked him the name of a tree near which we were standing. He 
at once gave me its common name, then the Latin name, and from this he pro- 
ceeded to ‘talk of trees’ not only like a Solomon, but as if he had done nothing 
in his day but to study all the standards in botany from Linneus to the last of 
the modern school-books, He is a man who has mastered the circle of human 
knowledge, in the same sense as the eulogium is applied to such characters as 
Milman and Guizot of Europe, but for whom no suitable comparison can be found 
among the scholars of this country.” pp. 165-167. 


Of another distinguished Methodist of whom also we ask par- 
don for this reference which we make, Dr. Tefft says he has re- 
cently given a work to the world, on Chronology, in which “he 
has exhibited proof of his having exhausted the subject in his pre 
paratory examination of it”! 


“ He has looked profoundly into every system of chronology, and into all the 
methods of recording the march of time, ancient and modern, from the half 
authentic, half-mythical tables of the Egyptians and Oriental chronologers to the 
Olympiads and the Urbs Condita of the Greeks and Romans, and from these to 
every successive school of the Saturnian science to the current moment. Neither 
Usher, nor Hales, nor Sir Isaac Newton, nor Father Pouciet, nor Ideler himself, 
has ever surveyed the whole subject of epochal history with greater diligence or 
more patient research; and yet, the writer of this rare work has given the 


greater part of a long life to the practical duties of a regular Methodist preacher.” 
p. 176. 


But we have already far exceeded all reasonable limits. We 
have only room to say, in conclusion, that we advise all who wish 
to have a right hearty laugh, to purchase this book and read it! 
There is much that is really well worthy of the serious consid- 
eration of all Christians of other denominations ; but the naivete 
of the exultation in Chapter IV surpasses anything which we have 
ever met before. 
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SCIENCE. 


LecrurEs ON THE PuysicaL Forces.*—It is a common opinion 


that men of high scientific genius, who are absorbed in profound 


original investigations, are but ill adapted to teach the simple 
elements of science. And this opinion, it must be confessed, is, 
to a certain extent, well founded. But Faraday, oue of the first 
experimental philosophers of the day, and one of the most acute 
and successful explorers of the subtle forces and laws of nature, 
is an entire exception to the rule—as is proved by the little vol- 
ume before us; in which—or rather in the Lectures, of which 
this is a report—he stoops from the high position of interrogator 
of nature and instructor of philosophers, to the humbler, and doubt- 
tless more difficult task of explaining and illustrating the several 
forces of matter to the comprehension of the young. 

The volume is made up of verbatim reports of six extempo- 
raneous experimental lectures, with which a juvenile auditory was 
entertained and instructed by Dr. Faraday during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, a year ago. It is well illustrated with cuts, and 
embodies, in clear and familiar language, expositions of the laws 
of Gravitation, Cohesion, Chemical Affinity, Heat, Magnetism, 
and Electricity, with the correlation of these forces, and a chap- 
ter, in conclusion, on Light-house Illumination and the Electric 
Light. 

The book is, of course, purely elementary and untechnical, and 
is well adapted to give the young an insight into the leading 
principles of Natural Philosophy, and to awaken in them a taste 
for physical science. That it comes from one of the leading 
philosophers and most popular lecturers of the day, will give it 
additional interest, as an authoritative exposition of the*topics on 
which it treats. 





* A Course of Six Lectures on the Various Forces of Matter and their relations 
to each other. By Micmart Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fallerian Professor of 
Chemistry, Royal Institution. Delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, during the Christmas Holidays of 1859-60. Edited 
by Wiit1am Crooxes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1860. pp. 198. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price 
55 cents, ] 
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TRANSLATION OF THE SuRyA-SrippHAntTA.*—It is more thang 
year since we called the attention of our readers to the com- 
mencement of this work, in a notice of the first number of the 
sixth volume of the Journal published by the American Oriental 
Society. That volume has since been completed by the publica. 
tion of a second number, in which the same work is resumed 
and carried on to its conclusion, occupying more than two-thirds 
of the whole number. The entire translation, with the notes 
and the appendix, extends to three hundred and fifty octavo pages, 
We learn that a separate edition (apart from the other contents 
of the volume) has been struck off, and that copies can be ob 
tained from the Society’s agents;—in New York, from John 
Wiley, 56 Walker street. 

Our former notice described the work as a highly important 
contribution to the history of astronomy; and now that we have 
it before us as a whole, we can repeat the recommendation with a 
more confident emphasis. It will be remembered that the trans- 
lation was first made, and materials collected for a commentary, by 
Rev. E. Burgess, while living as a missionary of the American 
Board in Western India. The work, however, as it lies before 
us here, proceeds from the Publishing Committee of the Society, 
and has been prepared for publication by Professor Whitney: the 
counsel and assistance also of Professor Newton are acknowl 
edged in the Introduction. The subjects of the opening chapters 
were given in our former notice. In this continuation we find 
the following titles: Of Eclipses, and especially of Lunar Eclipses; 
Of Parallax in a Solar Eclipse; Of the Projection of Eclipses; 
Of Planetary Conjunctions; Of the Asterisms; Of Heliacal Ri- 
sings and Settings ; Of the Moon’s Rising and Setting, etc. The 
most important of these subjects is that of Eclipses, which, beside 
the explanatory notes, is illustrated in the Appendix by two 
examples, an eclipse of the moon, and one of the sun, calculated 
in full according to the data and methods of the Sarya-Siddhanta. 
But a more interesting subject, perhaps, is the Asterisms, or, as 
they are generally called, lunar mansions. These receive here 3 
learned and elaborate discussion, in which they are compared 
with similar systems of the Chinese and Arabs, and probable 





* Translation of the Sirya-Siddhanta, a Text-book of Hindu Astronomy. From 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI. 
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reasons are shown for believing that they are not of Hindu 
origin. Their source, however, is undoubtedly Asiatic; and in 
this respect they differ from the great body of truths and teach- 
ings embraced in the Hindu astronomy. That these were de- 
rived from the Greeks, and introduced into India after, though 
not long after, the Christian Era, is argued in the summary of 
results at the close of the Appendix, on strong, and, as it seems 
to us, conclusive grounds ; though we see that Mr. Burgess, in 
an added note, expresses his dissent from these conclusions, and 
maintains the independence of the Hindu system. The discussion 
is one of the highest interest for the history of science, and we 
commend it to the notice of all who are devoted to astronomical 
studies, in the assurance that they will find here instruction not 
to be found anywhere else, in regard to the character, sources, 
and date of the Indian astronomy. 

Those who may wish, without reading the whole book, to find 
all that it contains on any particular subject, are enabled to do 30 
by the exact and copious index at the end. 


TRAVELS. 


Burton’s Lake Reoion or Centrat Arrica.*—Mr. Burton’s 
Account of the “ Lake Regions of Central Africa” has an im- 
portant bearing on the long disputed problem of the sources of 
the Nile. For many years it has been known that in the heart of 
the continent, somewhat south of the equator, farther north than 
Dr. Livingston went, farther south by many degrees than Barth’s 
most southern point, there were large lakes, of which the natives 
told surprising stories to the missionaries and tradesmen on the 
coast. Early in 1857, Mr. Burton journeying inward from Zanzi- 
bar, began those explorations, which continued through more 
than two years, and enabled him to make a most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of African Geography. With his 
companion, Speke, two lakes were explored. The first, called 
Tanganyika, lies on the thirtieth meridian and between the third 
and eighth parallel. Its mean breadth is estimated at twenty 
miles, and the length at two hundred and fifty, making its area 





* The Lake Regions of Central Africa, A picture of exploration. By Ricaarp 
F. Burtoy. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 572. 
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about five thousand miles ;—that is, @ little smaller than our own 
Lake Ontario, which is estimated at five thousand four hundred. 
The altitude of the lake is about one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea level, the water is fresh and deep, full 
of varieties of fish, and on the shores are many villages. No 
outlet to the lake was discovered, and Mr. Burton suggests that 
the waters maintain their level by the exact balance of supply 
and evaporation. 

The second lake explored, Nyanza, (not the same lake as 
Nyassa), or Ukerewe, lies north and east of Tanganyika, 
on the thirty-third meridian, and north of the third parallel. 
It is two thousand feet higher than the lake just described. 
The water is likewise fresh. This lake was not so thoroughly 
explored as the other, and there is great uncertainty still in 
respect to its northern extent. The whole length was rudely 
estimated at two hundred and forty miles. The breadth in one 
place was assumed to be about eighty miles. There is good 
reason for believing that this lake is one, perhaps, the principal 
feeder of the Nile. Captain Speke, the companion of Burton, has 
gone on a second expedition to this region, while Mr. Burton 
himself by recent advices is reported to be at the Great Salt 
Lake of our own country, studying the Mormons. Burton’s qual- 
ities as a traveler and his style as a writer are already well 
known. A shrewd observer rather than a man of science, enter- 
taining rather than philosophical, he is at the same time so full 
of enterprise in his journeys, and so full of spirit in his narratives, 
that his volumes add equally to our knowledge and our enjoy- 
ment. 


Corraces or THE Atps.*—TIn these days, when such hosts of 
people are traveling post-haste over all the countries of Europe, 
it is refreshing to meet with one who has done something more 
than go where every one else goes, and see what every one else 
sees. It is true there is a charm in making the grand tour, even 
though it is done in the most hurried way. We once met with a 
Philadelphian, who had set out from Paris for a run over the 
continent, with the expectation of spending just one day in each 





* The Cottages of the Alps; or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. By the 
Author of “ Peasant Life in Germany.” New York: C. Scribner. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 422. 
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of the great capital cities, with the exception of Vienna, where, 
for some unaccountable reason or other, he was to spend two 
days! Ifa person can go in this way, and in no other, by all 
means let him go, and he will carry the pleasantest recollections 
of it to the last day of his life. But this is not traveling. It is 
flying! The authoress of this book proceeded in a very different 
manner. She traveled leisurely. She made herself acquainted with 
the customs and manners, the pursuits and the occupations of 
the people. She talked with them, and visited them in their 
“cottages.” As might be expected, therefore, her book on Swit- 
zerland is very unlike any other of those which have heretofore 
been written by our countrymen. It contains a great deal of 
information with respect to each one of the cantons, which is 
not easily accessible elsewhere. This, of course, gives her book 
a peculiar value; though we think she would have added to its 
popular interest if she had given us fuller details of her own 
personal adventures. Few people like to travel alone. Most of 
us like a compagnon de voyage. 


Rome or To-pay.—At the last moment we have received a copy 
of the American edition of this new work of Edmond About, the 
well known author of “The Roman Question.” It appears as the 
second number of Dr. J. O. Noyes’s “ monthly series of twenty- 
five cent books.” We have read several chapters; enough to 
satisfy us that it will be full of novelty and interest even to those 
who feel that they are well acquainted with the Eternal City. 
We shall speak again of the book in our next number. The pub- 
lisher, Dr. Noyes, will send it to any address, postage prepaid, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Prersonat History or Lorp Bacon.*—If spots seen on the 
sun be not really on the sun itself, but only on the astronomer’s 
glass, they will disappear *vhen the glass is wiped. History has 
long reported foul moral blots as blurring England’s great lumi- 
nary of learning and wisdom, Lord Bacon. The world has been 
taught to believe them inherent. Pope calls him— 





* Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. By Wituiam 
Herwortn Dixon, of the Inner Temple. Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
pp. 424. [For sale in New Haven, by T. HL Pease. Price $1.25.] 
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“ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind !” 


The object of Mr. Dixon, in the work before us, is to wipe the 
historic telescope, and show us that the spots are mainly adven- 
titious—belonging to the medium of vision, not to the man—to 
the position he occupied among bitter enemies, in a bitter age, 
and to the carelessness or prejudice of later writers, rather than 
to any special defect in Bacon’s own character. As to how far 
the effort is successful, readers will differ. It is a bold under- 
taking to breast, and attempt to turn, a current that has so long 
set in one direction—to reverse the apparently settled verdict of 
history. But the effort is vigorously and earnestly made, and 
with an array of original evidence, and force and beauty of pre- 
sentation, that will, at least, elicit sympathy, and lead to a sus- 
pension of judgment. Every honest mind will delight to see a 
great name cleared, in any degree, of unmerited odium. At all 
events, a picture of Bacon stands before us on our author’s can- 
vas, at once massive, symmetrical and life-like, with the aspect and 
bearing, not of a moral cripple, but of a true man, and if not 
without blemish, at least under such a light as to rivet our atten- 
tion and command our admiration. 

This able vindication of Lord Bacon will be welcomed by every 
scholar, and will contribute not a little to rescue the fair fame of 
the great philosopher and statesman from the burden of oppro- 
brium which has so long rested upon it. The work of vindica- 
tion had already been zealously commenced by Mr. Spedding, in 
his new and complete edition of Lord Bacon’s works; and Mr. 
Dixon, in the volume before us, with the warm sympathy of an 
advocate in defense of one of his country’s leading statesmen, and 
one of the brightest ornaments of his own profession, has most 
earnestly and efficiently seconded the undertaking. “To aid in 
some small part,” he says, “in this good work of obtaining from 
men of letters and science a reconsideration of the evidence on 
which true judgment will have to run, the new facts, the new 
letters, the new documentary illustrations comprised in this Re- 
view of the Personal History of Lord Bacon are given to the 
world.” 

The typography and general “ getting up” of this American 
edition are next to faultless. 
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Avrosrocrapny or Dr. Cartyie.*—A fine, manly countenance, 
this, that faces the title-page—enough, of itself, to set one upon 
a perusal of the volume. The original of that portrait could have 
been no common personage. Of him, indeed, it was, that Sir 
Walter Scott said, “The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. 
Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Car- 
lyle, from having sat more than once for the king of gods and 
man to Gavin Hamilton, and a shrewd, clever old carle was he.” 

Be this anecdote authentic, cr not, this Dr. Carlyle was a man 
of note in his day. For fifty-seven years, that is, from 1748 to 
1805, he was a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman in the quiet 
parish of Inveresk, in the town of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. 
He was born at Prestonpans, where his father was minister, in 
1722, and died in his own parish in 1805. In the epitaph upon 
his tomb, composed by his friend, Adam Ferguson, the historian, 
he is described as “ Learned and eloquent, liberal and exemplary 
in his manners, faithful in his pastoral charge, not ambitious of 
popular applause, but to the people a willing guide in the ways 
of righteousness and truth.” 

But though only a parish minister, he mingled largely in society, 
was intimate with many of the most prominent literary and civil 
characters of his time, and a favorite among all ranks, especially 
the aristocracy, who appear to have been not less fond of him 
than he was of them. A shrewd observer of men, and favored 
as he was with a wide and varied social experience, he was well 
qualified in his later years to put on paper the rich and highly 
entertaining personal reminiscences which he has left us in the 
volume before us. He commenced writing his autobiography 
in the year 1800, when he entered his seventy-ninth year. “ Hav- 
ing observed,” he tells us, “how carelessly, and consequently 
how falsely, history is written, Ihave long resolved to note down 
certain facts within my own knowledge, under the title of Anec- 
dotes and Characters of the Times, that may be subservient to 
the future historian, if not to embellish his page, yet to keep him 
within the bounds of truth and certainty.” At the time of his 
death, however, he had only brought the autobiography down to 





* Autobiography of Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, minister of Inveresk. Con- 
taining memorials of the men and events of his time. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1861. pp.471. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50.] 
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his forty-eighth year, or 1770—the last paragraph he was able to 
write being that on Lord North and the American war. 

The volume possesses that peculiar freshness and fascination 
which belong to anecdotes told at the fireside, by some chatty old 
gentleman of much social culture and uncommon memory. We 
see everything through his spectacles with beautiful distinctness, 
just as he sees it. His style is simple and direct, clear and idi- 
omatic, with the spice of occasional Scotticims. Through this 
transparent medium we have curious glimpses of the leading ce- 
lebrities of those times, as they appeared to cotemporary and fa- 
miliar eyes. Hume and Robertson, John Home and Adam Fer- 
guson, Adam Smith and Dr. Blair, with many other historical 
characters, were his intimate friends. He softens for us the skep- 
ticism of Hume, praises Ferguson’s Roman History, gives us 
sxetches of Simson and M’Laurin, the mathematicians, of Charles 
Townshend, the statesman, and of the leading dignitaries of the 
Scotch Church. Through him we catch glimpses of Pitt, Dun- 
das, Lord Clive, and Lord North; of Dr. Franklin, Gen. Charles 
Lee, and John Witherspoon—our Dr. Witherspoon, of revo- 
lutionary memory—who was his classmate at Edinburgh. We 
grow familiar with Smollett and with Garrick, with John Gregory 
and Dr. Armstrong, with the literary clubs of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and London, and with Lords and Ladies of the first ilk. 
We get into clerical convivial assemblies, are taken to the opera 
house and theater, and even look on at clerical card tables: for 
the tone of manners and morals, at that day, in Scotland, would 
seem to have been scarcely of the puritanical stamp, and our good 
Doctor. was evidently not of the straightest sect, even of his own 
kirk. He was an accomplished dancer, in his youth, and in later 
years, when a minister, initiated Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
and Dr. Blair, the divine and rhetorician, into the mysteries of 
card playing. ‘ Having been bred,” he says, “at a time when 
the common people thought to play with cards or dice was a sin, 
and everybody thought it an indecorum in clergymen, they [Rob- 
ertson and Blair] could neither of them play at golf or bowls, 
and far less at cards or backgammon, and on that account were 
very unhappy when from home in friends’ houses in the country 
in rainy weather. As I had set the first example of playing at 
ecards at home with unlocked doors, and so relieved the clergy 
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from ridicule on that side, they both learned to play at whist after 
they were sixty. Robertson did very well: Blair never shone.” 

At one time he turned pamphleteerer in defense of William Pitt, 
at another on militia affairs, and at another in behalf of the stage 
and his friend John Home’s tragedy of Douglas: this last, an 
act of championship which gets him into trouble; for he is sum- 
moned to answer for it before his Presbytery, and ultimately be- 
fore the General Assembly; and quite an ecclesiastical storm 
is raised against him, and some of his fellow clergymen, friends of 
the poet, for having attended the representation of this then 
popular Scotch tragedy. 

Dr. Carlyle makes an important correction of Dr. Doddridge’s 
story of the conversion of the celebrated Colonel Gardiner, who 
was a parishioner of his father’s at Prestonpans. He confirms the 
narrative in its leading outlines, but strips it very summarily of 
the miraculous features which have contributed so much to give 
it celebrity and interest. As Dr. Carlyle tells the story, Colonel 
Gardiner, who was a great rake, while waiting an appointment in 
an intrigue with a surgeon’s wife, when at Paris with the British 
ambassador, thought he would pass the time in turning over the 
leaves of a book—Gurnall’s Christian in Complete Armor—which 
his mother had put in his trunk many years before. “He was so 
taken with this book that he allowed his hour of appointment to 
pass, never saw his mistress more, and from that day left off all 
his rakish habits, which consisted in swearing and whoring, (for 
he never was a drinker), and the contempt of sacred things, and 
became a serious good Christian ever after.” 

A few sentences of Dr. Carlyle’s criticism of Doddridge we 
cannot forbear quoting : 


“Dr. Doddridge has marred this story, either through mistake or through a 
desire to make Gardiner’s conversion more supernatural; for he says that his 
appointment was at midnight, and introduces some sort of meteor or blaze of 
light that alarmed the new convert. But this was not the case; for I have heard 
Gardiner tell the story at least three or four times, to different sets of people— 
for he was not shy or backward to speak on the subject, as many would have 
been. But it was at midday, for the appointment was at one o'clock; and he 
told us the reason of it, which was, that the surgeon, or apothecary, had shown 
symptoms of jealousy, and they chose a time of day when he was necessarily 
occupied about his business. I have also conversed with my father upon it, 
after Doddridge’s book was published, who always persisted in saying that the 
appointment was at one o'clock, for the reason mentioned, and that Gardiner, 
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having changed his lodging, he found a book when rummaging an old trunk to 
the bottom, which my father said was Gurnall’s Christian Armor, but to which 
Doddridge gives the name of The Christian Soldier; or, Heaven Taken by 
Storm, by Thomas Watson. Doddridge, in a note, says that his edition of the 
story was confirmed in a letter from a Rey. Mr. Spears, in which there was not 
the least difference from the account he had taken down in writing the very 
night in which the Colonel had told him the story, This Mr. Spears had been 
Lord Grange’s chaplain, and I knew him to have no great regard to truth, when 
deviating from it suited his purpose; at any rate, he was not a man to contradict 
Doddridge, who had most likely told him his story. It is remarkable that though 
the Doctor had written down everything exactly, and could take his oath, yet 
he had omitted to mark the day of the week on which the conversion hap- 
pened, but if not mistaken thinks it was Sabbath. This aggravates the sin of 
the appointment and hallows the conversion. 

“ The Colonel, who was truly an honest, well-meaning man, and a pious Chris- 
tian, was very ostentatious; though, to tell the truth, he boasted oftener of his 
conversion than of the dangerous battles he had been in, As he told the story, 
however, there was nothing supernatural in it; for many a rake of about thirty 
years of age has been reclaimed by some circumstance that set him a thinking, 
as the accidental reading of this book had dgne to Gardiner.” 


To our mind, this gossiping and most interesting autobiogra- 
phy needs no other commendation than a taste of its quality. The 
reader who once dips into it will scarcely fail to explore it to the 
end, and will then most heartily regret that the author had not 
lived to write his reminiscences of the remaining thirty-five years 
of his life. 

Though written so long ago, and known by the literary world to 
be in existence—such men as Sir Walter Scott having earnestly 
desired its publication—it has only now just seen the light; but 
it will be read with none the less interest, that it carries us back 
to times so long past. 


Taacke&ray’s Four Grorcrs. “—Many of our readers undoubt- 
edly have very pleasant recollections of the lectures which Mr. 
Thackeray gave a few years ago in several of our cities on the 
four Georges. In our judgment they are the best of all his lite- 
rary productions. They were printed some time ago in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, then in Littell’s Living Age, and now the Messrs. 
Harpers have given them to the public in a handsome volume, 





* The Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and Town Life. 
By W. M. Tuackersy. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1860. 12mo. pp. 241. Price 75 cents. [For sale by T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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which is illustrated with some amusing and very appropriate 
wood-cuts. A fairer mark for the satire of such a man as Mr. 
Thackeray cannot be found than the story of the lives of those 
four sovereigns who for more than a hundred years were Kings of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and “ Defenders of the Faith.” 
The style in which the lectures are written is conversational. 
There is no affectation of the dignity of history, and no attempt 
to go into details. They are just the talk of a good-humored man 
of the werld, who aims by a few bold strokes to hit off the man- 
ners and morals of those four sovereigns and their courts. No 
student of course will go to such lectures for the history of the 
period; but whoever will turn aside for a few moments from 
graver reading to these piquant pages—our word for it—will be 
amused and refreshed, and find himself able to go back to his 
work all the stronger for the pleasant relaxation. 


We make room for two short quotations from the lecture on 
George I. 


“Here we are, all on our knees, Here is the Archbishop of Canterbury pros- 
trating himself to the head of his church, with Kielmansegge and Schulenberg 
with their ruddled cheeks grinning behind the defender of the faith. Here is my 
Lord Duke of Marlborough kneeling too, the greatest warrior of all times; he 
who betrayed King William—betrayed King James Il—betrayed Queen Anne— 
betrayed England to the French, the elector to the Pretender, the Pretender to 
the elector; and here are my Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom 
has just tripped up the heels of the former, and, if a month’s more time had been 
allowed him, would have had King James at Westminster. The great Whig - 
gentlemen make their bows and congés with proper decorum and ceremony; but 
yonder keen old schemer knows the value of their loyalty. ‘Loyalty, he must 
think, ‘as applied to me—it is absurd! There are fifty nearer heirs to the throne 
than Iam. I am but an accident, and you fine Whig gentlemen take me for your 
own sake, not for mine. You Tories hate me; you archbishop, smirking on your 
knees, and prating about heaven, you know I don’t care a fig for your Thirty-nine 
Articles, and can’t understand a word of your stupid sermons. You, my Lords 
Bolingbroke and Oxford—you know you were conspiring against me a month ago; 
and you, my Lord Duke of Marlborough—you would sell me, or any man else, if 
you found your advantage in it. Come, my good Melusina, come, my honest 
Sophia, let us go into my private room, and have some oysters and some Rhine 
wine, and some pipes afterward; let us make the best of our situation; let us take 
what we can get, and leave these bawling, brawling, lying English to shout, and 
fight, and cheat in their own way!” pp. 52-54. 

“Delightful as London city was, King George I liked to be out of it as much 
as ever he could; and when there, passed all his time with his Germans. It was 
with them as with Blucher, one hundred years afterward, when the bold old reiter 
looked down from St. Paul’s, and sighed out, ‘Was fiir Plunder! The German 
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women plundered; the German secretaries plundered ; the German cooks and 
intendants plundered ; and even Mustapha and Mahomet, the German negroes, 
had a share of the booty. Take what you can get was the old monarch’s 
maxim, He was not a lofty monarch, certainly; he was not a patron of the 
fine arts; but he was not a hypocrite, he was not revengeful, was not extravaga- 
gant. Though a despot in Hanover, he was a moderate ruler in England, 
His aim was to leave it to itself as much as possible, and to live out of it as 
much as he could. His heart was in Hanover. When taken ill on his last 
journey, as he was passing through Holland, he thrust his livid head out 
of the coach-window, and gasped out, ‘Osnaburg, Osnaburg! He was more 
than fifty years of age when he came among us: we took him because we wanted 
him, because he served our turn; we laughed at his uncouth German ways, and 
sneered at him. He took our loyalty for what it was worth; *-id hands on what 
money he could; kept us assuredly from Popery and wooden shoes. I, for one, 
would have been or his side in those days. Cynical and selfish as he was, he 
was better than a king out of St. Germain’s, with the French king’s orders in his 
pocket, and a swarm of Jesuits in his train.” pp. 64-66. 


Historica, Pictures Rerovcnep.*—Mrs. Dall is a vigorous 
writer, an independent thinker, and an earnest champion of her 
sex. The volume here presented consists of two parts, entitled 
respectively, “Studies” and “Fancies.” The “Studies” are care- 
ful and vigorously written biographical sketches of distinguished 
women, whose characters the fair author thinks it fitting that the 
world should contemplate as they appear to woman’s eye and in 
the light of woman’s judgment, rather than in the light—so often 
false and discoloring—in which they are usually presented. Among 
the characters discussed are Aspasia, Hypatia, the Countess 
Matilda, Cassandra Fedele, the women of the House of Monte- 
feltro, Marie Cunitz, the Mathematician, Madame De Stael, Marga- 
ret Fuller, ete., with disquisitions on the Women of Bologna, 
on the Contributions of Women to Medical Science, and on The 
Duties and Influence of Women. These “Studies” are valuable 
for their literary research and for their historical criticisms. The 
“Fancies” are half a dozen well written stories, two of them— 
Long Lane and Pepperell House—founded, as the author tells us, 
on the traditions which cluster around the semi-historic name of 
Mary Stevens—the mother of the younger and the wife of the 
elder Buckminster. The volume closes with an appreciative sketch 





* Historical Pictures Retouched; A volume of Miscellanies. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Studies, Part II. Fancies. By Mrs. Dati, Author of “ Woman's Right 
to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise & Co, 1860. pp. 402. 
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of “Dr. Lowell and his ministry,”—to whose flock our authoress 
belongs, and to whose church and its ministers the volume is 
dedicated. 


A Practica, Itiustration or Woman’s Rieut to Lasor.*¥— 
What heart has not been touched to the quick by Hood’s inimi- 
tably pathetic lyric, “The Song of the Shirt!” Any wise effort 
to benefit the starving needlewomen, and other women in like cir- 
cumstances of dependence, are worthy of all commendation. It 
is a legitimate enquiry whether woman, as society is organized, is 
not unduly dependent, and whether her sphere of industrial activity 
and useful influence might not be greatly widened, with advant- 
age both to herself and to society. 

The little volume before us—edited by Mrs. Dall, a zealous and 
efficient advocate of an improved public sentiment on this sub- 
ject—is designed to throw light on these questions. The larger 
portion of it is an interesting autobiography of a living German 
lady, who, after thorough training in an important branch of medi- 
cal practice, under distinguished professors in Berlin, came to this 
country, and here, after still farther perfecting herself in the theory 
and practice of her profession, and laboring with unwearied 
assiduity to promote the welfare of the degraded and suffering of 
her sex, has established, in the face of many obstacles, a respecta- 
ble professional character, and now fills a responsible post in the 
Female Medical College at Boston. This autobiography, in the 
form of a letter from the lady herself to a lady friend in New 
York, is here published by Mrs. Dall, with the authoress’ consent, 
as a good “Practical Illustration” of a previous work of her own, 
entitled “ Woman’s Right to Labor,’—which we have noticed on 
the preceding page—or, in other words, of what woman is capable 
of accomplishing for herself, even under the greatest disadvantages. 


Lire or Joun Hunrt.t—In this book we have a picture of the 





* A Practical Illustration of “‘ Woman’s Right to Labor ;” or, a Letter from 
Marre E. Zaxrzewska, M. D., late of Berlin, Prussia, Edited by Carourye H. 
Dati, Author of “ Woman's Right to Labor,” “Historical Pictures Retouched,” 
&e., &c. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. pp. 167. 

+ A Missionary Among the Cannibals ; or, The Life of John Hunt, who was 
eminently successful in converting the people of Fiji from cannibalism to Chris- 
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life of a devoted English missionary of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, who for ten years labored with unwearied zeal and self- 
denial, and with encouraging success, among the cannibals of 
Fiji, and died at his post in 1848, at the early age of thirty-eight. 
The volume is reprinted from an English edition, and is well 
adapted to promote the growth of deep, earnest, and self-sacri- 
ficing piety, and also of the most heroic type of the missionary 
spirit. 


Sxeren or THE Lire or James Hutnovse.*—In the Au- 
gust number of the New Englander for 1859 we gave some ac- 
count of the Sketch of the Life of the Hon. James Hillhouse, 
which was prepared by Rev. Dr. Bacon for Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education. We are pleased to see that this memoir 
of the eminent patriot and statesman, of whom the State of Con- 
necticut has so much reason to be proud, and for whose many 
public services it has equal reason to be grateful, has recently 
been given to the public in a separate volume. 


Lire or Gen. Jackxson.}—Mr. Parton’s Life of Gen. Jackson is 
now brought to a close. His three large and thick octavos bear 
ample testimony on every page to the diligence with which he 
has labored to draw a faithful portraiture of that extraordinary 
man, who, perhaps, more than any other individual of his times, 
has given shape to all the future destinies of this country. We 
say it with sorrow and humiliation, for we are reaping to-day some 
of the disastrous fruits of his policy. Without a doubt Gen. 
Jackson entered upon the duties of his office as President of the 
United States with the determination to serve his country well. 
Without a doubt he rendered many valuable services to the state. 
Sometimes he was right and then his rare courage and indomi- 
table will made it sure that his purposes would be carried out. 
But these volumes abound with the most conclusive evidence of 





tianity. By Grorce Sraivcer Rowe. New York: Carlton & Porter, Sunday 
School Union, 200 Mulberry street. 1860. pp. 286. 

* Sketch of the Life and Public Services of Hon. James Hillhouse, of New 
Haven. By Rev. Leoxarp Bacoy, D. D. From Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education. New Haven: 1860. 8vo. pp. 46. 

+ Life of Andrew Jackson. In three volumes. By James Partos. New 
York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 636, 672, 734. 
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what we have always been well satisfied, that he was of all men 
the most unfit for the high position which he so long held. 

Mr. Parton says, “His ignorance of law, history, politics, sci- 
ence, of everything which he who governs a country ought to 
know, was extreme. Mr. Trist remembers hearing a member of 
the General’s family say, that General Jackson did not believe the 
world was round. His ignorance was as a wall re nd about him 
—high, impenetrable. He was imprisoned in his ignorance, and 
sometimes raged round his little, dim enclosure like a tiger in his 
den !” 

Mr. Parton says, again, “No man will ever be able quite to 
comprehend Andrew Jackson who has not personally known a 
Scotch-Irishman. More than he was anything else, he was a 
North-of-Irelander. A tenacious, pugnacious race; honest, yet 
capable of dissimilation; often angry, but most prudent when 
most furious ; endowed by nature with the gift of extracting from 
every affair and every relation all the strife it can be made to 
yield; at home and among dependents, all tenderness and gener- 
osity ; to opponents, violent, ungenerous, prone to believe the 
worst of them; a race that means to tell the truth, but when ex- 
cited by anger or warped by prejudice, incapable of either telling, 
or remembering, or knowing the truth; not taking kindly to cul- 
ture, but able to achieve wonderful things without it; a strange 
blending of the best and the worst qualities of two races. Jack- 
son had these traits in an exaggerated degree ; as Irish as though 
he were not Scotch; as Scotch as though he were not Irish.” 

As further illustration of the character of this extraordinary 
man, we quote from what Mr. Parton says respecting Gen. Jack- 
son’s intense hatred of Mr. Clay for the part he took in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Adams, in 1825. “If he did not invent the bargain 
and corruption lie, he did worse, he believed it. To be willing to 
believe so scandalous a tale respecting such men, except upon what 
may strictly be called evidence, is not creditable to the heart or 
the understanding ofany man. To persist in believing it for fifteen 
years, after it had been completely disproved, to avow a belief in 
it, for political purposes, just as he was sinking into the grave, 
revealed a phase of character which we have a right to call de- 
testable. We owe it to the interests of human nature to execrate 
such conduct.” 
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Of Jackson’s “ appointment and removal policy,” Mr. Parton 
says, “I consider it an evil so great and so difficult to remedy 
that if all his other public acts had been perfectly wise, yet 
this simple feature of his administration would suffice to render 
it deplorable rather than admirable.” 

And, in conclusion, he sums all up with a paragraph to which 
we most heartily and emphatically subscribe. 


“TI must avow explicitly the belief, that, notwithstanding the good done by 
General Jackson during his presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on 
the part of the people of the United States. The good which he effected has not 
continued; while the evil which he began remains, has grown more formidable, 
has attained such dimensions that the prevailing feeling of the country, with regard 
to the corruptions and inefficiency of the government, is dispair. I will also 
avow the opinion, that, of all men sent to Washington, the man surest to fall a 
prey to the worst influences of the place is your honest country gentleman, 
whose intentions are excellent, and whose ignorance is almost as complete as his 
innocence. I find in General Jackson’s private writings no evidence that he had 
ever studied the art of governing nations, or had arrived at any clear conclusions 
on the subject. Except the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield, it is doubtful if he had ever 
read any secular book through. That solitary exception is creditable to his 
taste and feelings as a human being, for no man can be altogether despicable 
who keenly relishes the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ But a President of the United 
States should know all books, all times, all nations, all arts, all artifices, all men. 
It is essential that he should be a man of culture. His culture may not pre- 
vent his falling into error, but a cultivated man is capable of being convinced of 
his errors. He cannot de a cultivated man without having learned, over and over 
again, how fallible his judgment is; without having often been sure that he was 
right and then found that he was wrong. It must be admitted, that General 
Jackson, when his purpose was formed, when his feelings were roused, was not 
capable of being convinced. His will tyranized over him, over his friends, over 
Congress, over the country. No Dionysius of old was more the autocrat than 
he. Unapproachable by an honest opponent, he could be generally wielded by 
any man who knew how to manage him, and was lavish enough of flattery. 

“ Andrew Jackson, in fact, was a fighting man, and little more than a fighting 
man, It was not till political controversy became personalized, that his force 
and strength were elicited. He hated the Whig party much, but Henry Clay 
more; nullification much, but Calhoun more; the bank much, but Biddle more. 
He was a thorough-going human fighting-cock—very fond of the hens of his own 
farm-yard, giving them many a nice kernel of corn, but bristling up at the faint- 
est crow of chanticleer on the other side of the road.” pp. 694, 695. 


Such, in briet, are Mr. Parton’s views of the character of An- 
drew Jackson! Such his estimate of his qualifications for the 
presidency! True, he “loved the people,” and verily “thought 
he was fighting their battles and doing their will.” But, igno- 
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rant, pugnacious, violent, headstrong, prejudiced, he did vastly 
more harm than good. 

We have already in a former number spoken of the style in 
which the book is written. We have heard it characterized as 
that of a successful newspaper reporter. Mr. Parton holds a 
ready pen, and writes in an easy, bold, dashing way,—at times 
with carelessness—but so as to be always sure to arrest and keep 
the attention of the reader. As a good illustration of the manner 
in which he is able to sustain the interest of his descriptions we 
refer to the account of the duel with Dickinson in the first volume, 
which we should like to give in full on our pages. 

It remains only for us to say that we consider the book to be a 
really valuable contribution to the history of the country. This 
third volume covers the period from General Jackson’s defeat 
at the presidential election of 1825 to the closing scenes of his 
life at “‘ the Hermitage,” on the eighth of June, 1845. 


Lire or Jonn A. Qurrman.*—We should be glad to give a 
more extended notice of these volumes, than we have time or 
space for at present. They contain matters of much interest, both 
historically and politically. Gen. Quitman was born in the State 
of New York, the son of a Lutheran minister, and commenced his 
education for the pulpit; but finally chose the bar, and went south, 
to seek his fortune ; obtained, by marriage, a plantation in Missis- 
sippi; rose to eminence in southern politics, distinguished himself 
in the Mexican war, and became an ultra champion of nullifica- 
tion and of all the most radical of southern principles. He was a 
man of good abilities, untiring industry, and great energy of 
character. His career is fully delineated in the volumes before 
us, by a most appreciative and friendly hand. In thg¢ present 
state of our national politics, this work may be read with profit, 
as throwing no little light on the general current of opinion and 
feeling at the south, on the subjects now in controversy. The bi- 
ography of a northern man of extreme southern principles, by an 
ultra southerner, is of course fully southern in spirit, and like 
most of the modern southern literature, whether political or theo- 





* Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, Major-General U,. 8. A., and 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. By J. F. H. Crarsorye, In two volumes, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 400, 392. 
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logical, makes slavery the summum bonum of society, and the de- 
fense of it a paramount duty, both of citizen and government. It 
furnishes a striking example of the Aysteron proteron, or “ cart- 
before-the-horse,” so characteristic, now-a-days, of southern logic, 
in soberly attributing the enhanced value of slave property at 
the south, solely and simply to the conviction that has so uni- 
versally taken possession of the southern mind, that slavery is the 
divinely appointed status of the negro, and hence the negro a 
piece of rightful and perpetual property; whereas, to the logic 
of common sense, this pious conviction, so far from being the 
cause of the four-folding of the value of slave property, is sim- 
ply the natural consequence of it, while the four-folding itself has 
been due, not to the master’s quickened moral perceptions, but to 
his quickened commercial astuteness, and the enhanced value of 
the cotton crop, with the consequent demand for slave labor. In- 
terest begets strange logic, the world over. 


HISTORY. 


Rawtryson’s Hexopotvus.*—Scholarship will never be satisfied 
with a single translation of any one of the ancient classics. So great 
is the difficulty of making a translation which shall completely repre- 
sent, both in matter and form, those high wrought productions, that 
in the successive generations of scholars there will always be found 
some to attempt improvements upon their predecessors. Hence it 
happens that of the most important classical authors, we have a 
series of translations, representing to some extent the scholarship 
of the age which produced them. The earliest translation of He- 
rodotus was published in 1584, entitled “ The famous History of 
Herodotus, London, 4to, by B. R,” probably Barnaby Rich. The 
next was“a translation by Isaac Littlebury, and was entitled “The 
Egyptian and Grecian History of Herodotus,”’—“ a poor render- 
ing,” says Cary, “of a poor Latin version.” This was followed 
by the well known translation of Beloe, first published in 1791, 





* The History of Herodotus. A new Engiish version, edited with copious notes, 
and appendices, illustrating the history and geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information; and embodying the chief results, historical 
and ethnographical, which have been obtained in the progress of cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical discovery. By Groner Rawson, M. A., late Fellow and Tator of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawurvson, K. C. B., and 
Sir J. G. Witxtnson, F.R. S. In four volumes, with maps and illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 346 and 348 Broadway. 1859. 
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London,—a translation of a translation, it being from the French. 
Beloe, though an inaccurate scholar, writes in an easy, fluent style. 
Cary falls into the remarkable error of placing Beloe’s translation 
before Littlebury’s, though it was later by almost a century. In 
1827 came forth a new version by Laurent, who labored under the 
two-fold disadvantage, according to Cary, “of being an inaccu- 
rate Greek scholar, and a far worse English one.” Isaac Taylor, 
in 1829, published a very exact and elegant version, which how- 
ever has never attained to the popularity it deserves. Cary’s came 
forth in 1847, and was published in Bohn’s Classical Library. This 
brings us to Rawlinson’s edition, first published in 1858, but an- 
nounced as early as 1851. Rawlinson, in his account of previous 
versions, makes no mention of Cary’s, and, indeed, both Cary and 
Rawlinson are very inaccurate in their statements on this point. 
Both these versions represent sufficiently well the accurate schol- 
arship of the age, but with respect to style, we much prefer 
Rawlinson’s. We select two passages as examples. The open- 
ing sentence Cary translates—‘“ This is a publication of the re- 
searches of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, in order that the actions 
of men may not be effaced by time, nor the great and wondrous 
deeds displayed both by Greeks and Barbarians deprived of re- 
nown :—and amongst the rest, for what cause they waged war on 
each other.” Rawlinson thus :—“ These are the researches of He- 
rodotus of Halicarnassus, which he publishes, in the hope of thereby 
preserving from decay the remembrance of what men have done, 
and of preventing the great and wonderful actions of the Greeks 
and the Barbarians from losing their due meed of glory; and 
withal to put on record what were their grounds of feud.” Each 
of these translations represents the sense of the original, without 
addition or subtraction, but they differ much in point of English 
style. Cary’s is stiff, in the last clause extremely awkward, and 
nowhere has the stamp of genuine English. The last clause has 
no proper connection with the preceding “in order that,”—the 
use of “ wondrous” instead of “ wonderful” shows little skill in 
the choice of words. Rawlinson’s translation, on the other hand, 
is easy, fluent, and so near to genuine English that it reads like an 
original sentence, not like a translation. This impression of genu- 
ineness—of the sentence being an original one, fresh from the 
mind of the writer—depends upon several slight departures from 
the forms of expression in the Greek. Thus, it was well done to 
translate the substantive, arddagic, publication, by the relative sen- 
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tence which he publishes, as being much nearer to what an Eng- 
lish writer-would have said. So too, the clause, “in the hope of 
thereby preserving from decay,” is much nearer English than the 
proposition, “in order that the actions of men may not be effaced 
by time,” though this is an exact transcript of the form of the 
thought in the Greek, while on the other hand the verbal transla- 
tion of cd yevéueva iE dvdpriruv, what men have done, is better, we 
think, than the translation which converts the participle into a sub- 
stantive, the actions of men. The Greeks like the participle better 
than the corresponding abstract substantive, and we can use the 
same construction with equal facility. Rawlinson’s translation of 
the last clause cannot be bettered. 

It is one of the infelicities of criticism that it takes many words 
to explain what is felt to be true the moment it is presented. In 
the other passage which we now select for comparison, we shall 
be obliged to leave it with the reader without much explanation. 
It is from the speech of Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, to 
Cyrus, after the defeat of her army, and the death of her son- 
“ Oyrus, insatiate with (?) blood, be not elated with what has now 
happened, that by the fruit of the vine, with which ye yourselves, 
when filled with it, s0 rave that when it descends into your bodies, 
evil words float on your lips, be not elated, that by such a poison 
you have deceived and conquered my son, instead of by prowess 
in battle.” B. I, § 212. On reading this sentence we know, 
without turning to the original, that it is an exact transcript, word 
for word, proposition for proposition. It is precisely one of 
those sentences which are popular with beginners in Greek. But 
it is not a well constructed English sentence, though it may be 
parsed. Wesay “awell constructed English sentence,” because 
to the Greek, who was accustomed to sentences carried forward 
by numerous subordinate propositions and participial constructions, 
and closely bound together by particles, the construction must 
have appeared admirable, and perhaps, if we trace the thoughts 
as they must have arisen in the mind of the Greek reader, we shall 
ourselves admit that the more closely compacted and periodic form 
of the Greek is in itself better than the looser form of the Eng- 
lish. Observe now, how Rawlinson, by converting subordinate 
propositions into principal ones, gives to the sentence a genu- 
ine English form. “ Thou blood-thirsty Cyrus, pride not thyself 
on this poor success: it was the grape juice—which, when ye drink 
it, makes you so mad, and as ye swallow it down brings up to 
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your lips such bold and wicked words—it was this poison where- 
with thou didst ensnare my child, and so overcamest him, not in 
fair open fight.” The original Greek verb, xavardcew, means Ilit- 
erally to sail up, (as up a stream,) against (for attack.) It is here 
used figuratively, and in contrast with xariovros, though Rawlinson 
judiciously gives up the figure ; the contrast is obvious, “as the wine 
goes down, the evil words come up.” Cary however destroys the 
contrast by rendering “ evil words float on the lips ;” he keeps the 
figurative allusion indeed, but makes it ridiculous by changing it. 

We have read the version of Mr. Rawlinson with care, and think 
it most excellent—by far the best which we have of Herodotus. 
It approaches the ease and grace of the original, and in words and 
phrases reminds us of the antique simplicity of the Old Testament. 
It abounds in Sexon words and idioms; is easy, natural English ; 
and we read it without thinking of its being a translation. 

But not mainly on account of the excellence of the translation 
would we recommend this edition of Herodotus; it has another 
and far greater merit. Herodotus has brought into his history no- 
tices of the most celebrated nations of his time, and it so happens 
that most of these nations are objects of universal interest even to 
this day, and that with respect to some of them, Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Persia, their very earliest history has been of late revealed to 
the world by the researches and discoveries of modern scholarship. 
Now it is the peculiar object of the present edition to present what 
Herodotus delivered concerning these countries more than two 
thousand years ago, side by side with what the decyphered inscrip- 
tions on temples, rocks, papyrus-rolls, bricks, and cylinders, have 
revealed to us from a silence of much more than two thousand 
years. Herodotus was the earliest of travelers and explorers. 
His knowledge of Egypt, Asia-Minor, and of Greece Proper, was 
extensive and minute. He had visited most of the celebrated cities 
of the ancient world: Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis ; Babylon, Susa, 
Sardis; Athens, Thebes, Sparta. In Greece he had traced the 
route of Xerxes’s army from Sestos to Athens, examined the battle 
fields of Thermopyle, Platsea, and Marathon, and visited the shrines 
of Delphi and Dodona. Everywhere, impelled by the most ardent 
curiosity, he examined with his own eyes whatever appeared 
to him most worthy of note, or gathered the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, or read as far as he could through interpreters and 
priests the records of ancient histories, or scrutinized the traditions 
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of the earlier times, and then, collecting all these materials, so 
arranged them in his great work as to exhibit a picture of what- 
ever was most remarkable in the ancient world. But Herodotus 
knew no language except his own. Hieroglyphs and cuneiform 
inscriptions were dead languages to him. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson can do what Herodotus could not; 
they can read the history of Egypt and Babylonia and Persia 
from writing upon rocks, temples, palaces, papyrus-rolls, bricks, 
and cylinders, and it is the results of these readings with which 
we are presented in these volumes, to compare and contrast with 
what we find in Herodotus. 

It is rare to meet with such a felicitous combination of vari- 
ous gifts and acquirements in one and the same work. This edi- 
tion furnishes the best version of Herodotus that has ever been 
made, while the comparison of modern results with the ancient is 
conducted by the two men in the world of scholars, who are best 
qualified to make it, Sir Charles Rawlinson and Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson. 

In order to show how much has been done by these two gentle- 
men, we enter into some detail. The first book of Herodotus treats 
especially of the Lydians, Medians, Persians, Assyrians, and Baby- 
lonians. The version of this book is followed by a series of Essays 
on the same subjects, in which the results of modern investigation 
are brought together and arranged, namely: 1. On the early Chro- 
nology and History of Lydia; 2. On the physical and _ political 
geography of Asia Minor; 3. On the Chronology and History of 
the great Median Empire; 4. On the ten tribes of the Persians; 
5. On the religion of the Ancient Persians; 6. On the early his- 
tory of Babylonia; 7. On the chronology and history of the great 
Assyrian Empire; 8. On the history of the later Babylonians ; 9. 
On the geography of Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries; 10. 
On the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians; 11. On the 
ethnic affinities of the nations of Western Asia. These, with chap- 
ters On the Life of Herodotus, On the sources from which he com- 
piled his history, and On his Merits and Defects as a historian, 
take up nearly three quarters of the first volume. The Essays 
are by Sir Henry Rawlinson. The second Book treats of Egypt, 
and to this are appended eight chapters, on various important topics 
connected with Egyptian manners and history, by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. The third Book at length introduces the reader to 
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Persia, and here we find Chapters on the worship of Venus Urania 
throughout the East, On the Magian Revolution and the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, On the Persian system of administration and govern- 
ment, and On the topography of Babylon. Moreover we find in 
this volume translations of the Standard Inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and of the Great Inscription of Darius at Behistun. These 
additions fill more than one fifth of the second volume. The fourth 
Book describes the expedition of Darius into Scythia, and to this 
are added Chapters by the editor, On the Cimmerians, and the 
Migrations of the Cymric race, On the Ethnography of the Euro- 
pean Scyths, and On the Geography of Scythia. It is not till the 
fifth book that Herodotus reaches Greece Proper, and with this we 
find connected two extended essays on the early history of Athens 
and Sparta. The enumeration in the Seventh book of the nations 
which composed the army of Xerxes, leads to a dissertation by the 
editor, On the obscurer tribes contained within the empire of Xer- 
xes, and to another, On the early migration of the Phenicians. To 
this is added an Essay, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, On the Alarodians 
of Herodotus as identified with the Urarda, or People of Ararat, in 
connection with which essay, we find a translation of the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Darius at Nakhsh-i-Rustam. The books on 
the Persian war hardly needed illustration, yet we find here an ac- 
count of one of the most interesting of modern discoveries. He- 
rodotus informs us that one-tenth part of the booty gained at the 
battle of Plata “ was set apart for the Delphian God, and that 
from it was made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze 
serpent with the three heads, quite close to the altar.” This was 
in 479 B. C. In 357 B, C. the temple of Delphi was seized by the 
Phocians, at the commencement of the Sacred War, and plun- 
dered, among other things, of this golden tripod. Somewhere 
about six hundred years after this tripod was first dedicated, 
it was seen and described by the traveler Pausanias, at which 
time it was complete, with the exception of the golden tripod, 
which had been taken by the Phocians, (Paus. v, xxiii,§ 1.) In 
324, A. D. it was carried by order of Constantine to Constanti- 
nople, where it adorned the hippodrome of the new capitol. (Gib- 
bon, Ch. 17). It was seen there by Spor. and Wheeler in 1675, 
and was then entire. But since that time it has been mutilated. 
It still exists. During the recent occupation of Constantinople 
by the Western Powers, not only were excavations made, and the 
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serpent laid bare to its base, but by the application of chemical 
solvents the inscription was almost entirely recovered. The orig- 
inal inscription, according to Thucydides, was as follows : 
“The Greek Pausanias, victor o’er the Mede, 
To Phoebus this memorial decreed”— 

but the Lacedaemonians vaused this to be erased, and substituted 
the names of the states that took part in the war, and to this 
day the monument exhibits traces of this erasure. Besides the 
serpent, a “bronze Jupiter ten cubits high,” says Herodotus, 
“was erected at Olympia,” on which was inscribed the names of 
the same states. Pausanias copied this list, and his copy agrees 
sufficiently well with the inscription itself, which has just been 
brought to light, and by these lists can the accuracy of the account 
which Herodotus has given of the states engaged in the war, be 
tested. As in many other instances, his fidelity is fully established 
by this test. 

The work is well furnished with maps,—maps of Western Asia, 
of the Persian war, of Scythia in the time of Herodotus, and of 
Greece at the time of the Persian war—plans of cities and ruins, 
and a multitude of wood-cuts, to illustrate the antiquities of Egypt 
and the other countries. To all this may be added good indexes, 
one of authors and editions quoted, another of Scripture texts, 
and finally an extended general index, all of which makes it one of 
the best edited works in the language. The Appletons have con- 
ferred a great favor upon the reading community by republishing 
it; and we take pleasure in saying, after having compared their 
edition with the English, that they have republished it entire, with 
all the notes, maps, plans of cities and engravings—and we take 
the greater pleasure in saying this, because it is the practice of 
some publishers in their reprints to leave out maps and engravings, 
as in the reprint of Grote’s History, where we find every illustra- 
tion with which the English edition abounded, omitted, with the 
exception of a single map to illustrate the last volume. 


ConrrisuTions TO THE EccresiasticaL History or Con- 
nEctTicut.*— Volat emissa vox! The celebration of the. Gencral 





* Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut: prepared under 
the direction of the General Association, to commemorate the completion of One 
Hundred and Fifty Years since its first annual Assembly. New Haven: William 
L. Kingsley. 1860. 8vo. pp. xvi, 568. Price $3. [See Advertisement, p. 20.] 
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Association at its one hundred and fiftieth meeting, at Norwich, 
June, 1859, was one of the most interesting commemorative 
events in our American history. Everything in the time, the 
circumstances, and the exercises of the occasion, conspired to 
make it memorable to all who witnessed it. But all this would 
soon have become a mere matter of tradition, except that the 
same gentleman whose historical zeal originated the celebration— 
the Rev. E. W. Robinson, of Bethany,—has had the needful pa- 
tience to elaborate the mass of historical and other materials ac- 
cumulated for the occasion, and set up an enduring monument 
of it, in the beautiful memorial volume, of which we have trans- 
cribed above the appropriate title. Litera scripta manet. All 
that paper and types could preserve, of such a meeting, we have 
now where we can hold it ; and besides this, a mass of instructive 
facts, historical, biographical, and anecdotical, in the most con- 
densed form, (sometimes a tabular form, and in the most conven- 
ient arrangement practicable). To all students of Connecticut 
history, this book is henceforth a necessity. 

The most that we can do in the brief space to which this no- 
tice is limited, is to indicate briefly the chief contents of the book, 
which we proceed to do, stipulating, however, with our readers, 
that we are not to be barred, hereby, from commenting at large 
on the book and its subject, in a future number of the New Ene- 
LANDER. 

The opening Article of the volume is the “ Historical Discourse ” 
of Dr. Bacon, which occupies seventy-two double-leaded and 
elegantly printed pages. In a department of literature in which 
Dr. Bacon has won no small part of his reputation, this discourse 
is one of his best and most important works. Without yielding 
to the temptation to expatiate at large upon the Church History 
of Connecticut, he addresses himself directly to the history of the 
Saybrook Platform and the system of clerical and church fellow- 
ship that was built upon it. He alludes to the slightly embar- 
rassing peculiarity of his relation to-the subject, that he is “not 
the pastor of a consociated church,” and is “in some quarters 
reputed to be unfriendly to that form of confederation which our 
fathers established ;” and escapes the difficulty by going simply 
and straight forward to give the true history of the one hundred 
and fifty years, in three periods of fifty years each. That the ap- 
pointment should have been made at all, considering the peculiar 
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relations of the speaker, was a high compliment to him: and to 
fulfill it to the general satisfaction, was a difficult and delicate 
task ; but we believe that it has been successfully achieved. 

The next division contains reports of the addresses pronounced 
at the public meetings, after the Historical Discourse. These 
have the appearance of having been carefully revised, and perhaps 
in some cases re-written by the speakers. And yet many of them 
retain much of the sparkle, and something of the inaccuracy, of 
extemporaneous utterances. They are all characteristic of their 
authors, and in some these personal characteristics show out in an 
unexpected and striking way. The speeches of two very highly 
esteemed theological professors, whose reputation is as remote as 
possible from anything light and frivolous, are illuminated with 
unanticipated jets of natural humor. And the two addresses 
which far surpass anything else on the occasion, the one in ele- 
gance of rhetoric and the other in splendor of diction and illustra- 
tion, are from the lips of men who are known to the country dis- 
tinctively as “ Western men,” and whom, in this capacity, we 
should expect to be famous less for these scholarly qualities than 
“according as they had lifted up axes on the thick trees.” It is 
not invidious to name them: President Chapin, of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Post, of Missouri. The most characteristic of these pieces 
will grow in value with the lapse of years, as memorials of their 
authors. We shall be pardoned for instancing the beautiful patri- 
archal address of Dr. Hawes, on “The First Church in Connecti- 
cut,” which brings out so strongly and so unconsciously the best 
and most striking traits of its author’s mind and heart. When 
(distant be the time!) we shall need to recall, as from the past, the 
manner in which he has so long been present in the councils of the 
churches, we shall be thankful that he has left to us, and to those 
that shall follow us, so vivid a memento. 

These Addresses cover some seventy pages, and are followed by 
a series of “ Historical Papers,” occupying more than one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and constituting not the least important part 
of the volume. Among the authors whose names are given are 
some of the most eminent men in the State, including, appropriate- 
ly, those—as Drs. Porter, Hawes, and McEwen—whose great age 
gives to their historical statements the authority of personal testi- 
mony. The papers are included under the title “ Historical,” but 
many of them might, with not less propriety, have been entitled 
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“ Practical,” for they are marked with a characteristic which we 
have not yet mentioned, but which runs through all parts of the 
volume,—that they present historical facts never in a merely anti- 
quarian spirit, but always in an earnest and practical way, setting 
the past in its relations to the present and the future. The Arti- 
cles on Permanent Funds, on Connecticut Home Missions, on 
Other Evangelical Denominations, on Disorderly Sects, on Legal 
Decisions in Ecclesiastical Cases, as well as others which we might 
name, will have permanent value to the clergy and the public, and 
(it may safely be predicted) will have their effect, in due time, on 
the methods of operation of our churches. 

The next forty pages of the volume are occupied with a conden- 
sed history of the District Associations, together with lists of 
their licentiates ; and the residue of the book, (besides Appendix 
and copious Indexes), is filled with condensed histories of the in- 
dividual Congregational Churches of the State, both extant and 
extinct, arranged in alphabetical order. This is really the great 
work of the whole, whether we measure it by the pains which 
must have been spent in the preparation of it, or by the historical 
and practical value of its results. The mass of materials for his- 
tory—‘* mémoires a servir”—that is packed away in these pages is 
wonderful, and must both amplify and lighten the labors of future 
annalists and biographers, in a very high degree. As we glance 
down the Index of 6,000 Names, at the end of the book, we think 
of the toil which might have been saved, if we could have had it 
when we were busy in tracing the movements “ Obscurorum Vir- 
orum,” in our earlier history. The little snatches of biography 
and anecdote, which enliven these “ Historical Sketches,” relieve 
the monotony of the tables of names and dates. 

The volume, we are sorry to say, is seriously blemished with ty- 
pographical errors, only a part of which are corrected in the long 
Table of Errata, at the end of it; this is the only respect in which 
the execution of the work is not creditable to the diligence of the 
Committee of Publication. In general, the thoroughness and 
completeness with which their task has been accomplished, make 
ample amends for the long delay. 

There are many things suggested by the facts of this book, of 
which we would fain speak,—curious historical generalizations and 
some equally curious exceptions to supposed historical laws,—but 
we have not space. We could wish that the Historical Discourse, 
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and the Addresses, just as they stand in this book, might be spread 
throughout the country; for we hardly know where to look for a 
more attractive exhibition of Congregationalism as it is, in spirit 
and substance. The three great traits which shine most conspicu- 
ously through its pages, are 

1. The sincere and substantial orthodoxy of evangelical belief, 
which pervades the words of all the different speakers, in all these 
free and unrestricted addresses. , 

2. The genius of mutual liberality which shows itself in the 
very make-up of the book, in which no pains have been taken to 
obviate small disagreements, and inconsistencies real or apparent. 
Hartford and Windsor are each suffered to glory in having the First 
Church in Connecticut. East Windsor Hill answers mildly back 
to the “fair plain of Quinnipiack,” each speaking in love the 
truth as each understands it. And the steady consociationalism 
of Dr. Porter and Dr. Eldridge agrees comfortably to disagree 
with the decided federalism of Dr. Hawes on the one hand, and 
with the large independency of Dr. Bacon and the Western 
brethren, on the other. 

3. A generous catholicity, or predominating love for “the uni- 
versal church,—the communion of saints.” This appears not only 
in words, (although it is the topic of the address of President 
Woolsey), but in the glow of affectionate feeling which pervades 
the whole volume, and in the very facts of the history which it 
commemorates. The key-note of the whole book is struck in the 
following passage from the close of Dr. Bacon’s Historical Dis- 
course, where he is estimating the progress accomplished in the 
one hundred and fifty years under review : 

“Meanwhile, in proportion as that old and true idea of the communion of 
churches, in distinction from the idea of national, provincial and classical juris- 
diction, has been more clearly developed,—and in proportion as our ecclesias- 
tical forms and practices have been progressively disentangled from their un- 
natural connection with principles which our New England polity originally 
rejected, there has been a steady progress in the feeling of forbearance and 
kindness toward all evangelical dissenters from our order, and in the free sense 
of catholic unity with all the churches of Christ around us, whatever their dis- 
tinctive names or forms. Our relations to other bodies of professed Christians 
holding the vital truths of the common salvation, are gradually putting off the 
unseemly form of ecclesiastical separation and non-intercourse, and are becoming 
more and more transformed by the spirit of Christian brotherhood, of mutual 
recognition, and of coéperation in the common cause. We have learned that 
such acts of church fellowship with churches outside of our own connection, as 
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we find to be practicable, are our privilege and our duty. We are learning to 
avoid all needless conflict with their prejudices against our forms of order and 
discipline, and of doctrinal statement, and to count it among our advantages that 
we can recognize them as churches of Christ, even where it happens that by 
their subjection to some ‘law of commandments contained in ordinances’ they 
are unable to acknowledge us. I trust we are learning not to annoy with ob- 
trusive offers of codperation those whose forms forbid them to codperate with 
us, nor to demand a sacramental communion as the first condition of Christian 
fraternity with those whose misfortune is that they find themselves forbidden 
not so much by their feelings as by their logic or their traditions, to commune 
with us in the recognition of our sacraments. In this respect the true genius of 
our Congregational system is better developed with us than it was with our fa- 
thers ; and is it not in this direction that the prospect opens of the coming age, 
when differences of judgment in the less momentous things shall no longer pro- 
duce alienation of feeling, or any incapacity of coéperation for Christ and his 
kingdom, among those who unite in accepting the faithful saying, that ‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners,’ and in maintaining the apostolic 
principle that ‘with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation? Let us be willing to learn more 
thoroughly, as God in his providence and by his grace has already constrained 
us to learn in part, the wisdom that can bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
that can be tolerant and patient toward the ignorance and the errors, the defects 
and the excesses, and even toward the narrowness and schismatic exclusiveness, 
which are not wholly inconsistent with the reality of a professed faith in the 
Saviour of sinners. As we have learned to codéperate with other churches in 
all good works in which they can codperate with us, let us be willing to learn 
the added iesson of a larger and more catholic charity toward those who sepa- 
rate themselves and work apart. So shall we, cheerfully following others when 
they go before us, and gently winning and leading onward those who can be 
moved by our example, leave still further behind us the days and the spirit of 


* sectarian strife. He who leads the blind by a way which they know not, has led 


us in this way; and as we find ourselves brought out by no wisdom of our own, 
from the chilling enclosure of high and strong division walls, into the warm sun 
shine of a new and brighter day,— 

‘The breath of heaven, fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 

With day-spring born,’— 
let us say to that guiding spirit of catholic freedom and fraternity which we 
have learned already to enjoy—nay, rather let us say to that Holy Spirit of God 
who seals and sanctifies his elect not under our forms of ministration only, but 


under many forms— 
‘A little onward lend Thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps—a little further on.’ 


“ Our churches, then, in recovering their original Congregationalism from an 
unfortunate complication with ideas and principles derived from other systems, 
have become, and are still becoming, not more sectarian, but less so. They are 
gaining, year by year, if I mistake not, a larger and more catholic habit of 
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thought and practice in relation to other Christian bodies, than our fathers knew; 
and in this way the true genius of our system, with its two cardinal principles of 
the completeness and self-government of each local church under Christ, and of 
the free communion of the churches with each other—is finding its natural and 
full development.” pp. 65-67. 


History or INDEPENDENCE Haxui.*—There are few public 
buildings in the United States around which there gathers so 
much of historic interest as around the old Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, from whose walls the immortal Declaration first 
went forth that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States. The object of this book, whose 
title we give, is to group together all that pertains to the history 
of the Hall, and of the numerous relics which are now collected 
there. It is a book of much interest, and no American can read 
its pages and recall the scenes which were witnessed in that old 
building, eighty-four years ago, without fresh feelings of gratitude 
to the men who then put in peril “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.” 


Otpv Mackxivaw.f—A summer trip to the Upper Lakes is now 
becoming so common a thing that we dotbt not that this book 
will find many readers. It gives just the information that in- 
telligent, wide-awake travelers are always glad to pick up. It is 
not, however, a guide book in any technical sense of the word. 
But a full account will be found in it of the history of the coun- 
try, of the aboriginal inhabitants, of the early missionaries, of 
the mines, of the natural curiosities, and of the present condition 
and prospects of the people who are living there in the new towns 
and villages which are everywhere springing up. 


* History of Independence Hall; from the earliest period to the present time. 
Embracing Biographies of the Immortal Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with Historical Sketches of the sacred relics preserved in that sanctu- 
ary of American freedom. By D. W. Beuistx. Philadelphia: James Challen & 
Son. 1859. 12mo. pp. 396. 

+ Old Mackinaw; or, the Fortress of the Lakes, and its Surroundings. By 
W. P. Sreicxiann. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son, 1860, 12mo. pp. 
404. 
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BEILES LETTRES. 


Mrs. Borra’s Hanv-sook or Untversat Lrrerature.*—This 
is a very valuable and useful manual, which deserves, and will 
doubtless ‘obtain, a wide circulation. In the brief compass of 
about five hundred and fifty duodecimo pages, it gives us an out- 
line view of all the literatures of the world, ancient and modern. 
Of the former we have placed before us the Hebrew, the Syriac, 
Chaldaic, and Phenician, the Hindu or Sanskrit, the Persian, the 
Chinese, the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman: the Arabian 
forms the transition to modern literature, of which we have the 
Italian, the French, the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Turkish and 
Armenian, the Slavic, the Scandinavian, the German, the Dutch, 
the English, and finally the American. A brief view of the di- 
vision of languages, and of nations as founded upon them, is 
prefixed. It would be very unfair to examine with a microscope 
a work so encyclopedic in its character: doubtless the special 
student in any one of these branches of universal literature 
would find things to criticise and amend in our author’s treat- 
ment of it. But the work, as a whole, has been carefully, con- 
scientiously, and thoroughly done. Where standard works of 
acknowledged authority, covering the whole ground of a litera- 
ture, were accessible, Mrs. Botta has made them the basis of 
her presentation of the subject. Where such were not to be 
had—as is especially the case with regard to more than one 
of the ancient literatures—she has had recourse to scattered 
sources of knowledge, and has also endeavored to submit her 
sketches to the examination of special scholars. By these 
means she has formed a compilation which is in the main to 
be relied upon for the correctness of the information which it 
affords, and for the justness of the views it presents. She has 
nowhere been content with giving a bare statement of periods, 
with names of authors, and titles and dates of works: under 
the head of each national literature she strives to place before 
the eyes of her readers a real living view of it, describing its 





* Hand-book of Universal Literature, from the best and latest authorities: de- 
signed for popular reading, and as a text-book for Schools and Colleges. By 
Ayse C, Lyxcn Borra. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 12mo. pp. 567. 
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general characteristics, its varying tendencies, its value, adding 
bits of biographical sketches, descyiptions of famous and im- 
portant works, and the like. By so doing, she, of course, lays 
herself more open to criticism in detail, but she has also made 
the book vastly more valuable and more instructive. It is 
composed with modesty and good taste, and, making no pre- 
tentions to being what it is not, is worthy to be gratefully 
received for what it is—a compendium of valuable information 
on a highly important subject, respecting which, knowledge 
has been much more desirable than accessible to the gene: 
rality of readers. We presume that, besides being enjoyed by 
those who are in search of the general views it gives, it 
will also lead, in many cases, to more special and penetrating 
study of the subjects of which it offers a foretaste. 


Warrtier’s Home Batiaps.*—Without remarking minutely on 
individual poems, we content ourselves with pointing out a few 
characteristic excellencies. 

There is a gift of tongues to every genuine poet. We refer not 
to an exuberant overflow of words, nor merely to the logically ac- 
curate choice of terms, but to that instinctive sense of what is fit 
and good in language, whereby the poet uses a word which every 
reader feels to be the word, though no one has seen it so used be- 
fore ; or again gives to familiar and common place expressions 3 
force and beauty which make them appear new and fresh. Mr. 
Whittier, especially in the ballads, is led to speak of the common 
and at times homely things in this New England life of ours, and 
he makes use of plain words in doing so, yet always without vul- 
garity, more often even with great poetic beauty. 

We notice, also, in some of these poems, a polish of style which 
reminds us of the highly wrought stanzas of Campbell’s lyrics. 
This consists not merely in the use of what is best in words, and 
their construction, but almost as much in the omission of what is 
unnecessary, and in the forbearance to press upon the attention 
what every thoughtful reader would think of for himself. The 
thoughts stand forth distinct and pointed, expressed in the fewest 
possible words, or it may be in single words; the stanzas are all 





* Home Ballads and Poems. By Joun Greentear Wurrtrer. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields, 1860, [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. 12mo, pp. 236. 
Price 75 cents.] 
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compact, but the links are not seen. We quote from the poem, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Eve of Election :”— 


“ Around I see 
The powers that be; 
I stand by Empire’s primal springs, 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings !” 


Apart from these excellencies, which some may regard as merely 
external, though we think they come from the inmost depths of 
the soul itself, we recognize in these poems the products of a gen- 
uine poetical genius. Intellect and imagination and feeling are 
embodied in them, and in fine proportions. But we speak only of 
the last. It is the feelings which give a graceful fluency to poetry, 
by fusing thoughts and imaginations into one continuous stream. 
It is feeling, too, which permeating the whole body of the poem, 
gives it universal interest for the human heart. Poetry may be 
precise and profound in thought, and as such carefully studied ; it 
may be beautiful and brilliant, and admired as such; but it is some 
feeling or affection of the heart interwoven with this depth of 
thought, or beauty of imagination, which permanently interests 
the reader. And this feeling is something more than that which 
comes from a sense of propriety, something more than admiration 
for good morals, something more than sentiment; it is the natural 
out-gushing of a well regulated heart, conversant with the high 
principles of duty. The poems before us are instinct with such 
feelings. 

But as Néw Englanders, we must not omit to speak of Mr. 
Whittier as a true New England poet. The Home Ballads are 
founded upon events and traditions of our olden time. “The 
Witch’s Daughter,” “The Garrison of Cape Ann,” “The Proph- 
ecy of Samuel Sewall,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” each and every 
one of these, and the other ballads, must awaken a deep interest in 
every true New England heart. Mr. Whittier, with a poet’s in- 
stinct, has seen the poetry which lies under the coarse exterior of 
the olden times. 


“Dear to me these far, faint glimpses of the dual life of old, 
Inward, grand with awe and reverence! outward, mean and coarse and cold; 
Gleams of mystic beauty playing over dull and vulgar clay, 
Golden threads of romance weaving in a web of hidden gray.” 
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Bat our poet not only sees the “ gleams of mystic beauty,” “the 
golden threads of romance,” but he comprehends the lofty charac- 
ter of our New England ancestry. He approaches their faults 
with reverence, and is ready to see palliations in the times and cir- 
cumstances in which they lived. It is none of his call, to laugh 
and sneer and exult; but with true sympathy, to mete to them 
their meed of honor. We sincerely exhort Mr. Whittier to pur- 
sue these topics farther, feeling assured he has found out where 
the true subjects of New England poetry are to be found. It is 
a long time since any book of poems has been published, which 
surpasses this. 


CrosweEtt’s Porms.*—Most of the poems in this volume will 
be read with pleasure, by every person of taste and religious feel- 
ings. We find not, indeed, the struggles of a soul contending 
with the great questions of life and eternity, nor the highest 
flights of faith and enthusiasm; we meet rather with a calm and 
habitual Christian temper, a serious, thoughtful view of the pre- 
sent life in its relations to the immortal life, and withal a poetical 
temperament which sheds a mild and sobered light over the whole 
of this mortal scene. 

It is the poetry of one who, withdrawn from the hard and coarse 
conflicts of life, aloof from harassing care and passions, looks out, 
as it were, from a scholastic retirement, and himself sustained by 
unwavering faith, contemplates what is going on around him, in the 
spirit of the Christian pilgrim who is calmly advancing on his 
way to the world to come. There are multitudes, we trust, in the 
Christian churches of our land, who will find mych in these 
poems to gratify a Christian taste, and to elevate and purify the 
heart. We will content ourselves with the quotation of a single 
sonnet; that entitled “Sam Luce.” 


“ Blessed Physician! from thy ancient scroll 
Can we not draw some wholesome medicine 
To heal the heart that sickens with its sin, 
And cure the deep distemper of the soul ? 
Is there no balm in Gilead, to make whole 
The bruised and broken spirit, and within 





* Poems, Sacred and Secular. By the Rev. Wriu1am Croswet, D.D. Edited, 
with a memoir, by A. CLeveranp Coxe. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1861. [For 
sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. 16mo, pp. 284. Price $1.] 
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The bleeding bosom staunch the wound, and win 
The stubborn malady to its control? 

Blessed Physician! happy is thy dole, 

Whose praise hath in the Gospel ever been; 
For thou wast His disciple who could bring 
Help to the helpless on their bed of pain, 

And from the gates of double death again 
Restore the hopeless in their languishing.” 


There are a few things in the present edition of these poems, we 
regret to say, which show that the editor, Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, 
looked for readers only within the bounds—to use his own favorite 
phrase—of “a narrow sectarianism.” We thought at first we 
would remark upon these unbecoming slants against good men and 
true Christians, who prefer other forms of worship, but it so hap- 
pened we read the poems themselves before the memoir and notes 
of the editor, and we will be more just to the spirit and wishes of 
the author, and to the example of his venerated father, than has 
been his friend and editor. 


Rose Terry’s Porms.*—We have read these poems with much 
pleasure. We find in them proofs of genuine poetical genius. 
They have been published heretofore, we believe, in the periodical 
literature of the day, and it will be a gratification to many readers 
to have them collected in a single volume for preservation. It is 
difficult to criticize such a number of poems, written in different 
moods of mind and on a great variety of subjects. We will only 
say, then, that we find manifested in them a true poetic sen- 
sibility, a genuine love of nature, and an ethical vein of thought, 
which moralizes on the lessons which nature teaches. 


Kormak.}—We have here a little poem, in blank verse, of un- 
acknowledged authorship, telling of deeds which are supposed to 
have been done in the earliest period of the history of Iceland. 
The story is one of hasty love, reckless daring, hate, violence, 
craft, and blood, and it ends, like the lay of the Nibelungen, with 
the total destruction of all parties concerned. A laudable and 





* Poems. By Rose Terry. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. 
206. [For salein New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price 75 cents.] 

+ Kormak, an Icelandic Romance of the Tenth Century. In Six Cantos. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861.. 12mo. 
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partially successful attempt is made in it to catch and reflect the 
spirit of the old Norse sagas. One of its prettiest passages, to 
our mind, is the greeting to the Christmas festival, with which 
the second canto begins. The verse halts a little, occasionally. 
The fitting out of the book, on tinted paper, and in old style 
letter, is quite unexceptionable. 


Hymns or tHe Acxrs.—Srconp Series.*—The compilers of 
the first series of “Hymns of the Ages,” that truly Catholic 
book of selections from the best sacred poetry of all branches 
of the Christian church, have felt encouraged to offer to the 
public another volume, which has been prepared on something of 
the same plan. If we may judge from the warm expressions of 
interest with which we have often heard the first collection 
praised, the present volume will be even more popular. The 
selections in the first book were chiefly from the Lyra Catholica, 
Lyra Germanica, Lyra Apostolica, Iyra Innocentium. Being 
to a large extent either translations of Hymns which were writ- 
ten in foreign tongues, or the compositions of the English lyrical 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the interest 
with which they were received was dependent less upon their 
merit as poetical compositions, than upon the tender devotional 
spirit which they breathed. No translation can entirely obscure 
the effect of this. Wherever there is the outpouring of genuine 
and deep religious feeling, even though the medium through 
which it is conveyed is rude, it cannot fail to reach and move the 
heart of the sincere Christian. At a late meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, we listened to a missionary from India who 
translated into Engtish some of the hymns which have recently 
been composed by native converts among the Tamil people. The 
translation was off-hand, and of the most literal kind, without 
any attempt to reflect the beauties of the original composition, 
or do anything more than give the bare thoughts. The ideas 
were all obvious and simple as in a song of Burns; but they had 
come from a heart which was overflowing with deep religious and 
poetic feeling, and every one who listened was electrified by the 





* Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. Being selections from Wither, Cra- 
shaw, Southwell, Habington, and other sources. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. 12mo, pp. 336. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.25.] 
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sweetness and tenderness of these new expressions which were 
given to the emotions of Christian faith, and hope, and love, and 
confidence, and joy. It may be that some who are not yet ac- 
quainted with the first series of “Hymns of the Ages,” will find 
in both volumes many of the translations and many of the older 
English poetical compositions, which will at first repel them, if 
they have been accustomed to consider beauty and smoothness of 
metrical arrangement as all important; but we can assure them 
that if they will carefully read these hymns, which for centuries 
were “breathed by dying lips, traced on the walls of prisons, 
sung with hushed voices in catacombs, joyfully chanted on the 
battle march, and fearlessly at the stake,” they will find that the 
elevated spirit with which they are written is most inspiring, and 
that they are rich in consolation and nourishment for the inner 
life. We can make room only for the briefest extracts from some 
selections that are made from gems of Oriental poetry : 


“ Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee!” 


“ O square thyself for use; a stone that may 
Fit in the wall, is not left in the way.” 


Hymns ror Morners anp Curpren.*—This is a book of most 
inviting typographical appearance, which will soon be welcomed 
in thousands of pleasant homes where there are children to call 
forth a mother’s and a father’s love. It is full of rare gems of song 
and verse, which give beautiful expression to many of the holiest 
feelings which can fill the heart. Some of these hymns we recog- 
nize as choice morceauz which friends of ours have kept for years 
past in manuscript, and supposed to be their own special treasures. 
Parents and children owe many thanks to the fair compiler who 
has laid up such a store of hymns for them and for their little ones. 


PicrurEs AND FLowers For Curip-Lovers.f—This is a vol- 
ume of selections, in prose as well as in verse, on themes 





* Hymns for Mothers and Children. Compiled by the Author of “ Violet,” 
“Daisy,” &c. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 287. [For 
sale in New Haven by Peck, White & Peck. Price $1.25.] 

+ Pictures and Flowers for Child-Lovers. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. 
24mo. pp. 211. [For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & Peck. Price 50 centa:] 
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which pertain to infancy and childhood. The plan is somewhat 
different from that of the work we have just noticed above. 
There are many charming little lyrics here,a few of which are 
contained in the collection of “‘ Hymns for Mothers and Children ;” 
but the author has introduced in addition many detached portions 
of well known poems, which enhance very much the interest and 
value of the book. Although in typographical appearance this 
collection is quite inferior to the other, it will make a very good 
companion for it, on the tables of those who are interested in the 
literature of chidlhood. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dwieut’s Mopern Puio.ocy.—It will be remembered by 
the readers of the New Englander that on the apppearance, in 
1859, of this valuable work on Modern Philology, we gave our 
views respecting its merits at some length in the November num- 
ber. One of the most popular of the essays included in the vol- 
ume had previously appeared in this Quarterly, in August, 1858. 
It is with real pleasure that we learn that the first edition of the 
work, which was of a thousand copies, has been exhausted, and 
that a second edition has now been given to the public by Messrs. 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr of New York. We deem it a very fortu- 
nate thing that the science of philology has obtained so enthusias- 
tic an expounder. No person can read Mr. Dwight’s work with- 
out finding his interest awakened and a strong desire springing up 
to pursue such studies further. 


Pror. Haptey’s Greek Grammar.*—The progress of modern 
scholarship is better marked in this country by the advance, from 
time to time, of our manuals of Greek Grammar and of Greek 
Lexicography, than in any other way. The appearance of Butt- 
mann in English, and next of Kihner, and now of this work, 
which represents the most recent advanced state of Greek gram- 
matical knowledge among the best scholars here and in Europe, 
mark, each, a distinct era of upward progress in our system of 
classical instruction. The discoveries of modern philology are 





* A Greek Grammar. For Schools and Colleges. By James Haptey, Profes- 
sor in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1860. 12mo. pp. 366. 
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quite reformatory, in their tendencies, of all arbitrary uncritical 
and superficial modes of studying both Greek and Latin. What 
noble minds also have wisely and effectively spent their strength, 
within a short period, in elaborating the science of grammar: 
Buttmann, Thiersch, Rost, Kihner, Kriiger, Madvig, Curtius, 
Bekker and others. Whatever general or specific advantage has 
been thus obtained in the study of Greek Grammar, should be 
carefully afforded to American scholars, that they may avoid the 
errors into which their predecessors fell, and resolve the many 
difficulties which they, from want of the light now enjoyed, could 
not master. How many remember well the pleasure that Thiersch 
and Kihner gave them by their analyses of the verb-forms, which 
were then seen, for the first time, to possess within themselves a 
clearly developed mechanism, instead of being a mass of mere ac- 
cidental or conventional accretions! That same higher linguistic 
analysis is carried in Prof. Hadley’s book into all the forms of the 
language, substantive and adjective, as well as verbal. What we 
would briefly say of this scholarly work, may be perhaps best ar- 
ranged under two leading heads: its general and its special pecu- 
liarities. 

I. Its general peculiarities. 

ist. The new and improved logic of its method in the noun and 
verb, based on the analyses of comparative philology. 

2d. Its euphonic solutions of variations, exceptions, and sup- 
posed abnormal difficulties, scattered through the entire etymology 
of the language. 

The idea of a mere traditionary, prescriptive, dogmatic mode of 
learning or teaching Greek, is very properly ignored, or rather dis- 
placed everywhere by the elements of clear philosophic insight 
into the structure and pathology of the language. Results are, of 
course, given rather than processes; and no waste of words is 
made in learned allusions to sources of discovery. Phonetic anal- 
ysis is applied to all classes of forms, as they occur. Exemplifica- 
tions of rules and statements abound, and are brief and conclusive. 
While occasional allusions occur,—and we wish that they were 
more,—to kindred Latin forms, the most rigid self-restraint is evi- 
dently imposed by the author upon himself everywhere, not to 
diverge from the one object of explaining and clarifying the Greek 
as much as possible, without indulging in any of the manifold con- 
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tributions, which would have been easy, to the curiosity of a stu- 
dent in comparative philology. 

II. Its special peculiarities. 

Ist. The careful exhibition of the stems of words in all cases. 
The stem of each word is its very essence; and whatever 
else is connected with it is an addition, designed for some specific 
purpose, which should be, as it is, clearly explained. 

2d. The greatly improved classifications of the verb. 

(a.) The grouping of the different tenses of each verb into nine 
“tense-systems.” This is, in our view, merely a new name for an 
old thing; but, in another and true sense, it is, in its very terms, a 
valuable logical description of the structural relation of its differ- 
ent parts to one another. The novelty of the designation will 
soon disappear, in the felt advantage of its use. 

(d.) The classification of all verbs (including those usually call- 
ed “anomalous ”’) into nine classes, according to the varied forma- 
tion of their present tense-system, in reference to the verb-stem it- 
self, as the unit of comparison. This arrangement is well calcula- 
ted to bring out to view the essential fact, that most of those pecu- 
liarities, which have been heretofore described as irregular, con- 
form to certain fixed analogies of structure, and thus belong to 
the proper system of the language. 

3d. A multitude of minute, incidental analyses and explanations 
of word-forms, scattered everywhere through the work. 

4th. The arrangement of dialectic variations in foot-notes, on 
the same page with their Attic equivalents. 

5th. In the syntax, the rules of concord and dependence are 
framed with philosophic clearness, and have specific titular desig- 
nations, which are of great value in the class-room. 

The book, although full of matter, is very condensed, and its 
statements are made in aclear and terse style. Analyses, when 
not made in full form, are indicated, in large numbers, by reference 
to general principles. Rare, indeed, is it that a book in any depart- 
ment is so thoroughly scientific, and at the same time so practical: 
it is full of learning and research, without the slightest attempt 
at display. The same excellencies, which have made Curtius’s 
School Grammar so exceedingly popular in Germany, appear in 
this book, with copious additions of many kinds, swelling the 
work, although so compact in the method of presenting its great 
amount of materials, to a much larger size. 
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We welcome every such advance in our American helps to a high- 
er style of classical study. May the day soon dawn, in which a 
similar contribution shall appear, from some competent hand, to the 
better study of Latin Grammar. There is no desideratum in clas- 
sical study, which is now so great. The young student of Greek 
will find himself introduced, in this book, while learning the rudi- 
ments of the language which it treats, to the elements of vital force 
and assimilation at work within it, as well as to its vital harmony 
with other kindred tongues. 


Pror. Goopwin’s Syntrax oF THE Moons anp TENSES oF 
THE GREEK VeERs.*—The verb is by far the most important sub- 
ject in the syntax of the Greek language: it may be regarded, 
indeed, as equal in importance to all other themes of Greek syn- 
tax, taken together. It deserves, therefore, to receive a special 
treatment as copious and thorough as that which is given to it in 
this volume. The author—who has just succeeded President 
Felton as Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity—has made free use of Kriiger, Madvig, Jelf, as well as 
other recent works on the subject which he treats. But his book 
shows everywhere the marks of independent thought and studi- 
ous elaboration. Its value is much increased by its rich and well- 
chosen collections of illustrative citations from Greek authors. 
To students of the Greek language, who have passed beyond the 
elements, we recommend the work of Professor Goodwin, as an 
important addition to their means of study, and as a contribution 
to scientific grammar, which is not unworthy of the present ad- 
vanced condition of philological science. 


TRENCH ON THE Stupy oF Worps.}—The admirers of this 
most fascinating treatise of Dean Trench, which has already 
passed through twenty editions in this country alone, will be 
pleased to learn that the work has been revised and enlarged by 





* Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By W. W. Goopwtn, 
Ph. D. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1860. 12mo. pp. 311. 

+ On the Study of Words. Lectures addressed originally to the Pupils of the 
Diocesan Training-School, Winchester. By Ricnarp Curnevix Trencu, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Twenty-first Amezican, from the ninth English edition. 
Enlarged and Revised. New York: W. J. Widdleton, (successor to J. S. Red- 
field). 1860. 12mo. pp. 248. 
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the author. There are few pages which do not show marks of the 
fresh labor which has been bestowed upon it. The chapters have 
been rearranged, and much new matter has been added. This 
new and enlarged edition is published by Mr. W. J. Widdleton,. 
the successor of Mr. J. 8S. Redfield. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Tue Prixceron Review's Rerty to tae New ENGLANDER.— 
The Princeton Review for October, 1860, devotes some two or 
three pages to comments on our review entitled “The Princeton 
Review on Dr. Taylor and the Edwardean Theology.” We 
should be most happy to transfer all these remarks to our pages, 
as a characteristic specimen of its methods of controversy—which 
would both explain and justify the description which we gave 
of them in our Article. But we have not the room. 

The only part of these exceedingly civil remarks of our amiable 
critic which we care to notice, is the following : 


“The word-practice, on pp. 754, 755, wherein the writer argues that, according 
to our statement, ‘moral goodness is defined to be conformity to moral good- 
ness,’ is about as keen as it would be to say, when straightness is represented to 
‘mean not only conformity to a standard, but as often the very standard, idea, 
or law to which we must conform in order to be straight; according to this 
straightness is conformity to straightness. Is this writer, whose exuberant airs of 
philosophic superiority are only matched by his contemptuous depreciation of the 
philosophic insight of his adversaries, ignorant that the same quality, idea, or 
conception, may be spoken of, now in the abstract, now in the concrete, now in 
idea, standard, rule or law, now in the actual experience or realization of it? If 
not, we commend to his attention the rudimental school books on Logic and 
Philosophy.” 

Upon this we observe, first, that we anticipated that the writer 
might be driven by the force of argument to take refuge in ex- 
plaining his meaning in the way that he has now done. Weso ex- 
pressed ourselves on page 755, where it is thus written: “ unless 
the reviewer might suggest, to escape from his difficulty, that 
what he meant by a standard, was, after all, but the quality of an 
action, 7. ¢., the ideal of a virtuous action conceived as a standard 
by which to measure actual attainment.” 

Whether the failure of the reviewer to notice this passage and 
to understand its import, arose from a defect of “ philosophic in- 
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sight,” or not, we will not argue. The failure to see, or seeing 
to recognize it, was certainly an oversight of some kind. 

Secondly, we observe the reviewer has not quoted the whole, 
nor the most material part, of the passage to which we applied 
what he calls our “ word-practice.” The entire passage, as writ- 
ten by him, reads thus: rightness “means not only conformity to 
a standard, but, as often, the very standard idea or law to which 
we ought to conform, or the characteristic element of that to 
which we ought to conform, i. e., moral goodness. Thus used, it 
denotes a simple idea.” ‘The part in italics of his own words, 
the reviewer did not quote. We submit to all who are sufficiently 
skilled in “ word-practice ” to interpret language, whether, when 
the writer speaks of moral goodness as “ the characteristic ele- 
ment” of the standard, and that it has this meaning, ard “ not 
only” that of “conformity to the standard,” and that when 
“thus used it denotes a simple idea,” he did not give us 
reason to suppose that he intended that in the one sense it de- 
notes a simple idea, and in the other sense it means conformity to 
a simple idea, and that the two senses differed in other respects 
than that the one was ““concrete,” and the other “ abstract ?” 

But is straightness, whether “in the abstract” or “in 
the concrete,” a simple idea? The critic confidently assumes 
that it is. We commend to him “the rudimental books” on 
this point; for example, the Definitions in Playfair’s Euclid. We 
think he will find that it is not a simple idea, in any such sense as 
he presumes when he contends that rightness is, in his reasonings 
against Dr. Taylor. 


THE CLASSICS. 


Patzy’s Aiscuyivus.*—The English scholar, Paley, has made 
¥schylus his special study, and has given the labor of many 
years to this, his favorite author. He is well known as an acute 
and cautious critic; and the publishers of this volume have done 
well in selecting his text for reproduction in this country. The 
book is handsomely printed, with the Porson type, and shows, by 
its correctness, the care which has been used in the proof-reading. 





* Harper's Greek and Latin Texts, Zschylus ex novissima recensione Frep- 
erict A, Pater. Accessit verborum quae praecipue-notanda sunt et nominum 
index. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 16mo. pp. 272. 
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The whole getting up is admirably suited to the purposes of a 
pocket edition. Judging from this specimen, we venture to pre- 
dict a wide popularity (so far as Greek and Latin can be popular) 
for the series of texts, in similar style, by which it is to be 
followed. 


Piato’s ApoLtocy anp Crrro.*—Professor Tyler deserves the 
thanks of all lovers of Greek, for his neat and convenient edition 
of the Apology and Crito. The more one reads the works of 
Plato, the more convinced he becomes that they are the richest 
mine in Greek literature. It is certainly surprising that those im- 
mortal dialogues are so little read and appreciated by the mass of 
classical students. We must also commend the judgment shown 
in the selection of these two dialogues, as especially adapted to the 
purpose of introducing the young student to an acquaintance with 
Plato. A very important point, we think, is gained, in the work 
of instruction, when the minds of a class of students are thor- 
oughly awakened and become deeply interested in the subject-mat- 
ter of what is read. One cannot read far in the Defense of So- 
crates before his judges, without feeling a strange sympathy with 
so remarkable a character, and a strong impulse to discover, if 
possible, the secret of so wonderful a life, soon to be eclipsed by a 
more wonderful death. In other dialogues, Socrates appears as a 
keen dialectician, or as a severe moralist, but in these closing 
scenes of his life, he stands forth the true man of his time, already 
invested with all the attributes of sainthood, and waiting to ac- 
cept the crown of martyrdom. Few can rise from the study of 
these dialogues without experiencing new promptings to pursue 
what is true and noble, and to shun the false and the base. This 
edition, as the editor states in his preface, is in the main an ex- 
act reprint of Stallbaum’s third edition. The notes also are derived 
chiefly from him, and after comparing them, we can heartily sym- 
pathize with the editor in his remark that “ the notes of Stallbaum 
are so felicitous, especially in the illustration of Plato’s peculiar 
idioms and constructions, that any one who has read them, bears 
the results almost unconsciously with him in all his subsequent 
reading of the same author.” In regard to contested points the 





* Plato's Apology and Crito, with Notes. By W.S. Tver, Graves Professor 
of Greek in Amherst College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
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editor is candid and often exhibits a deep appreciation of the text. 
In particular, we feel convinced that the view given of the daipwv 
of Socrates is the true one. 


MISCELLANY, 


Tue Conpvucr or Lire.*—In common with very many of our 
readers we have read the Conduct of Life. We have laughed 
over it, admired it, and found fault with it. But what we would 
say under these and other heads cannot be expressed in a brief 
notice and must be reserved till our next Number. 


Guxsses at Truru.}—This volume is the first American reprint 
of two volumes of which the first series was published in 1827. 
They consist of contributions on a great variety of subjects, from 
the late lamented Julius Charles Hare and his brother, who died 
much earlier than he, and a few of their friends. They vary in 
length from a brief apothegm of a single line to a labored though 
not a formal dissertation occupying twenty pages. The topics are 
as various as can easily be imagined. Men of all sorts, the follies 
and errors of the day, books, language, single works, in short, 
every subject which would be likely to attract the attention and 
excite the interest of a knot of literary men of high culture, of 
manifold tastes, of large observation and abundant reading when 
in their freest moods for conversation or meditation, are treated of 
with a word, a single train of unpremeditated suggestions, or the 
garnered results of some special effort of research. The charm of 
the book is derived from its unstudied freedom, the singular 
variety of its contents and the eminently elevated and Christian tone 
of its reflections. It is a delightful exemplification of that “ moral 
thoughtfulness” which Dr. Arnold notices as distinguishing only 
here and there one of his acquaintances, and for this reason attract- 
ing and winning his sympathy. Every subject is viewed from its 
relation to Christian truth and is worthy a refined and elevated 
Christian scholar. Every utterance is fitted to confirm faith 








* The Conduct of Life. By R. W. Emersoy, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. 16mo. pp. 288. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price 75 cts.} 

+ Guesses at Truth: by two Brothers. From the fifth London Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 355. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. 
Pease. Price $1.50.] 
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in truth, and goodness, and God. And yet the whole tone of the 
book is liberal in its conceptions of what should be the spirit and 
aims of a scholar. There is not a sentiment.in it which is narrow 
either in the religious or scholarly acceptation of the term. The 
entire impression of the book upon a young student would be to 
render him thoughtful, enterprising, studious, catholic, humane, 
believing, and Christian. The authors were of that select school 
of thinkers, who were more or less formed by the conversation 
and the writings of Coleridge, and their “‘Guesses at Truth” are 
of the kind and in the direction which we should expect from 
the disciples of such a master. They have sympathies and antipa- 
thies of their own, in all which we do not share. Some of their 
surmisings are fanciful, others are hasty and superficial, others still 
are prejudiced. Many of them perhaps are superseded by discus- 
sions that are more mature and profound, or by the advances in 
thought and speculation which have been made since the begin- 
nings of the present generation, but the book has still an uncom- 
mon charm and value for the high minded and aspiring Christian 
scholar. The influence of a work gentle, docile, and believing, 
like this, is just the reverse of the hard, scornful positiveness 
of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” or the still more ob- 
jectionable “Conduct of Life,” and other books like them, which 
go much too far in forming the tastes of our scholars and reading 
public. 


Hersert Speencer’s Inrettectuat, Morar, anp Puysicar 
Epvucation.*—Mr. Herbert Spencer belongs to the school of 
thinkers of whom Mr. J. Stuart Mill, the distinguished author of 
“a System of Logic,” &c., &c., may be said to be at once the 
type and the leader. He is a thinker and writer of no mean 
ability, and, we venture to add, of no little pretension. Many 
principles which he propounds as original are no novelties at all, 
and the narrowness which leads so well-read a gentleman, not to 
advert to the fact that the same practical principles in education, 
which he hails as the last result of improved views in Psychology, 
have long been recognized and acted upon by the best teachers 
and writers on education, is to us very surprising. The peculiarly 
affected and abstract phraseology of his school do not make these 





* Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Hersert Spencer, 
author of “Social Statics,” “Principles of Psychology,” &c. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1861, 12mo. pp. 283. 
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familiar principles to be any the more original, as certainly they do 
not invest them with any new charms. Aside from this, however, 
he has the merit of presenting important views with great clear- 
ness, and of illustrating them with much force and interest. 

The volume consists of Four Essays, all of which have been 
previously published, on the following topics: “ What Knowledge 
is of most worth? Intellectual Education. Moral Education. 
Physical Education.” The first of these is an able and certainly 
a very fascinating paper, contributed originally to the Westminster 
Review, in which the writer urges very strongly the claims of 
Scientific or Objective studies, as furnishing that knowledge to 
man which will prepare him best for usefulness in the family and 
in society. The study of the Languages, of History, and of Lite- 
rature, &c., &c., he argues very earnestly and very plausibly, must, 
from the nature of the case, be far inferior in useful tendency. 
He expatiates on the fascinations of science, on its capacity to 
sharpen the wits, to exercise the senses, to bring discrimination into 


exercise, with so great enthusiasm that we are almost convinced, 


in spite of our better judgment, that he is right. He dwells upon 
its poetical aspects, upon those attributes and relations which 
excite the imagination and kindle enthusiasm till we catch a 
portion of his zeal. But we remember that we have heard the 
same arguments repeatedly before, and that all do not avail 
against the stubborn energy of facts and the incontrovertible 
testimony of experience. The nature of the case, also, we bethink 
ourselves, requires such a training of the powers of reflection and 
analysis as may impart the capacity to understand one’s own 
mental processes and to express them to others; and no disci- 
pline is so well adapted to this end, as the discipline which the 
study of “ Latin and the Humanities” gives. A!l these considera- 
tions are placed out of view in the plausible and eloquent harangue 
of the writer, and we cannot but pronounce it partial, one-sided, 
and unfair. 

The Essay on Intellectual Education presents an interesting and 
valuable train of thought, which is designed to enforce the 
importance of following the order of the development of the 
powers in the arrangement of the order of studies, and in the way 
in which knowledge is imparted. There is much justice in the 
problem proposed, and in the general principles which underly 
these rules. The defect which we observe, is that too much is 
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expected from a nice gradation of these branches of study and too 
much importance is attached to the manipulations of the teacher, 
and too little to his influence in awakening and kindling in- 
tellectual energy. In this respect the writer falls too much 
into the mechanical views that are so current among the peda- 
gogues and school inspectors of the day. 

The Essay on Moral Education is open to the same objections, 
though the paper is quite ingenious and certainly very readable. 
The writer aims to write from no special or narrow stand-point of 
his private philosophy, but he cannot avoid it. The moral train- 
ing which he prescribes is simply mechanical, adapted to the soul 
as perfected by well balanced associations, and as dependent for 
their being balanced aright on the molding influences which are 
furnished from without. 

Physical Education is a vigorous plea for few hours of study, 
many hours of play, a generous diet of meat, and all the applian- 
ces that tend to form the muscular Christianity of this generation. 
This Essay will be received with high favor by all high-spirited 
boys and girls, and is well managed, being open to exceptions 
for what it omits rather than for what it asserts. 

With all these drawbacks and defects the volume is worthy the 
attention and perusal of all classes of educators. 


Dr. Henry on Soctan Wetrare anp Human Procress.*— 
Dr. C. 8. Henry, late Professor in the New York University, has 
in this volume, at the request of his former pupils, collected several 
published discourses and fugitive Articles, all of which have rela- 
tion to the themes indicated in the title. 

The subjects of these discourses are as follows: 


I. The Importance of Elevating the Intellectual Spirit of the Nation—A Dis- 
course delivered before the Phi Sigma Nu Society of the University of Vermont, 
August 3, 1837. 

Il. The Position and Duties of the Educated Men of the Country—A Discourse 
delivered before the Literary Societies of Geneva College, August 5, 1840. 

III. The True Idea of the University, and its Relation to a complete system of 
Public Instruction—An Address to the Alumni Association of New York Univer- 
sity, June 28, 1852. 





* Considerations on some of the elements and conditions of Social Welfare and 
Human Progress. Being academic and occasional discourses and other pieces. 
By C. 8. Heyray,D.D. New York: D. Appletond& Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 415. 
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IV. California: The Historical Significance of its Acquisition--From the 
American Review, April, 1849, 

V. The Providence of God the Genius of Human History—The Churchman, 
“May 20, 1854. 

VI. Young America.—The True Idea of Progress—New York Daily Times, 
May 2, 1854. , 

VII. The Destination of the Human Race—A Discourse before New Jersey 
Historical Society, January, 1855. 

VIII. Remarks on Mr. Bancroft’s Oration on Human Progress—American 
Quarterly Church Review, July, 1855. 

IX. President Making: Three Letters to the Hon, Josiah Quincy—The Century, 
April, 1859, Letter I. Departure from the Constitution. Letter IL. Evil 
Consequences, Letter III. Are there any Remedies ? , 

X. Politics and the Pulpit. 

XI. Corruption, Violence, and Abuse of Suffrage. 


Dr. Henry is always downright in his opinions, and outright in 
the expression of them. He is earnest for a thorough intellectual 
education, for robust and manly studies, for a reverence for law, a 
vigorous administration of the laws and an earnest Christian faith. 
Unlike most of his brethren in the church, he boldly asserts the 
right and the duty to preach on Politics, which right he vindicates 
with great vigor in one of the Essays in this volume. His setting 
forth of the manner of choosing rulers in the city of Baltimore, 
is fraught with horrible interest, and may well be pondered at 
the present moment, considering the proximity of Baltimore to 
Washington. Many of Professor Henry’s friends will welcome 
this volume as a memorial of the author, and the right-minded 
thinkers of the day will respond mest heartily to the sound princi- 
ples which it asserts and defends. 


Reminiscences or Scorrisn Lire anp Cuaracrer.*—Dean 
Ramsay, in a note which he has prefixed to the authorized Ameri- 
can reprint of these “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Charac- 
ter,” says very modestly, that there must be “ families” and “ in- 
dividuals” “scattered throughout the American Union,” who will 
like to be informed of the quaint sayings and eccentric doings con- 
nected with the past humorists of Scotland, in all ranks of society ; 





* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, M. A., LL. 
D., F. R. 8S. E., Dean of Edinburgh. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 280. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.] 
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with her original and strong-minded old ladies,—her excellent and 
simple parish ministers,—her amusing parochial half daft idiots,— 
her pawky lairds, and her old-fashioned and now obsolete domestic 
servants and retainers.” We do not believe that it is possible for 
Dean Ramsay, or for any subject of the British empire, who has 
not visited this country, to appreciate the avidity with which all 
stories like these which are here given of the “olden times,” in 
the mother country, are seized and devoured by the reading public 
in the United States. The volume, as we see, has passed through 
seven editions in Edinburgh, and we have little doubt that as many 
editions will be rapidly called for here. 

The subjects to the illustration of which the five chapters of the 
book are devoted, are as follows :—Chapter first, is on the “old 
' religious feelings and observances in Scotland.” Our limits will 
allow us to quote but a single one, from the host of anecdotes that 
are here collected. It is told to illustrate the feeling prevalent on 
the subject of “Sabbath desecration.” Some fifty years ago, the 
Hon. Mrs. Stewart introduced into her kitchen a new “jack,” 
which was constructed on the principle of “ going constantly with- 
out winding up.” The next Sunday morning, when her daughter 
went into the kitchen, she found the jack “ wholly paralyzed and 
useless.” The cook was called, and the mystery was soon ex- 
plained. Jeannie indignantly exclaimed, “she was nae goeing to 
hae the fule thing clocking and rinning in her kitchen a’ the bless- 
ed Sabbath.” 

The second chapter is on “ old Scottish conviviality,” in the times 
when at dinner parties the guests were expected to drink till they 
could sit no longer at the table. A single anecdote must here 
again content us. The late Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the 
“ Man of Feeling,” used to tell a story of having been present at 
a drinking party. He kept as free from excess as possible, and 
when at last others began to disappear from their seats, he feign- 
ed intoxication, and dropped with them under the table. Here he 
was lying, quietly as possible, when his attention was called to a 
small pair of hands working at his throat. With some alarm, he 
demanded what was wanted. A low voice replied, “ Sir, I’m the 
lad that’s to lowse the neckcloths.” 

The third chapter is upon the “ old Scottish domestic servant ;” 
a fruitful theme, as might be expected, to one whose recollections 
go back to the times when the greatest familiarity prevailed be- 
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tween the members of‘all families and their domestics. He tells us 
that at a dinner party at the house of one of his friends, a member 
of the family noticed that one of the guests was looking for the salt- 
spoon. The old servant, Thomas, was appealed to. He did not 
seem to notice it. The appeal was repeated in a more peremptory 
manner. “Thomas, Mrs. Murray has nota salt spoon!” To 
which he replied most emphatically, “Last time Mrs. Murray 
dined here, we lost a salt spoon!” 

The volume closes with Chapters IV and V, which are altogeth- 
er the longest in the book, and are devoted to “ Scottish Proverbs ” 
and “stories of Scottish wit and. humor.” These are, certainly, 
very entertaining chapters, and valuable as illustrating Scottish 
manners and customs fifty years ago. Still we confess, after read- 
ing them, that our former opinion is not materially changed. 
Dean Ramsay endeavers to defend his countrymen from the sar- 
castic fling of Sidney Smith, that “it requires a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke well into a Scotch understanding.” We still 
think, though there are of course brilliant exceptions among the 
literary celebrities of Scotland, that the Scottish common mind is 
hardly capable of real, genuine wit. It is too practical, too matter- 
of-fact, too rough; there is an absence of all bonhomie. Here is 
an instance, from Chap. V.—A young man stepped on the gouty toe 
of an old gentleman, as they were “in the press of the kirk skai- 
ling.” He hastened to apologize. “Iam very sorry, sir! I beg 
your pardon!” The only answer was, “ And ye’ve muckle need !” 
Now this is certainly very funny, but whatever else it may be, it is 
no very exalted specimen of wit. 


Tae Romance or Narurat History.*—This is a charming 
book by Philip Henry Gosse, who has already achieved a wide 
reputation as a popular writer on Natural History. His plan is 
quite novel. He has grouped the most interesting facts respect- 
ing the animal kingdom, according as they are calculated to affect 
the different emotions of the human mind. As illustrative of the 
way in which this is done, we give the titles of some of his 
chapters. Zhe Vast—The Minute—The Memorable—The Re- 





* The Romance of Natural History. By Pamir Hevyry Gosse, F.R.S. With 
clegant illustrations Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, 1861. pp. 372. [For 
sale by T. H. Pease, New Haven. Price $1.]} 
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cluse—The Wild—The Unknown. Under each of these heads he 


has described those scenes and objects and aspects of nature, the 
contemplation of which is calculated to arouse feelings of surprise 
or wonder, terror, revulsion, admiration or love. And he has 
sought to accomplish this not by dry statistics, or any accuracy of 
scientific definition, but in such a way as to awaken a poetic inter- 
est in the mind of the reader. As we have turned over the pages 
of the book we have found ourselves carried along by the author’s 
enthusiasm, and impressed anew with the wisdom and harmony 
and beauty that everywhere mark the works of the Creator. 

The book closes with a chapter which has altogether more of a 
scientific character than any of the others, and well deserves 
general attention. It is devoted to a discussion with regard to 
what has been popularly called the “Sea Serpent.” <A full 
abstract is first given of the evidence, which seems quite conclu- 
sive to prove that there actually exists “some oceanic animal of 
immense proportions which has not yet been received into the 
category of scientific zoology.” Then, after an examination of the 
theory of Professor Owen, who has “ given his verdict against the 
serpentine character of the animal, and pronounces it to have been 
a great seal,” Mr. Gosse propounds his own theory, which he 
urges with a great deal of force and warmth. 

He gives it as his opinion that the animal possesses close affini- 
ties with “the fossil Hnaliosauria of the lias.” He does not 
undertake to identify it with any known species. He would not 
say it was an ancient Plesiosaur. It is hardly to be expected 
that even any genus would be perpetuated from the oolitic period 
to the present. But many of the characteristics of that strange 
animal, this sea-monster of our day unquestionably possesses. The 
argument is very ingenious, and a fine engraving gives us the 
appearance of this “Great Unknown,” according to the theory of 
Mr. Gosse. 


Jervis’s Rampway Prorrerry.*—Mr. Jervis, well known as an 
engineer of experience and skill, has embodied in a little book 





* Railway Property. A treatise on the construction and management of rail- 
ways: designed to afford useful knowledge, in a popular style, to the holders of 
this class of property; as well as to railway managers, officers and agents. By 
Joun B, Jervis, Civil Engineer. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 61 
Walker street, 1861. [For sale in New Haven by E. P. & R. J. Judd.] 
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some of the results of his observations and labors. It is full of 
information to the managers of railways and to the owners or pro- 
prietors of shares or bonds, on all the topics which belong to 
this branch of business. He commences with the subject of ob- 
taining the right of way for a railway, and then follow chapters 
on the location of the line and mode of building, in which he ex- 
presses himself strongly against the common mode of embracing 
all the work in one large contract. Then follow remarks on gra- 
ding, the building of bridges and culverts, and everything which 
pertains to the construction of a railway. He here gives an inter- 
esting account of the early history. of the truck system, now so 
generally used for locomotive engines, and of which he claims to 
be the originator. A second general head is that of operating the 
railway, under which the subject of freight and passenger busi- 
ness is discussed, the repairs of the track and of the machinery, 
the duties of the several officers, with some valuable chapters on 
the running of trains, competition and financial management. No 
one who reads this book will doubt why so many railways in this 
country have proved so expensive in construction, and so little 
profitable to the stockholders. 


Tur Five Gateways or KNow.epGre.*—We are glad to sec a 
new edition of this fascinating little work on “The Five Senses,” 
which we praised at some length in Vol. XVI, page 210. We 
there gave a quotation from the chapter on the nose, over which 
prominent organ, oddly enough as it might at first seem to some, 
the author becomes quite eloquent. It would seem to be alto- 
gether his favorite sense! We cannot do better, in order to. inter- 
est our readers in the book, than give another quotation, for which 
we will revert to apart of the same chapter where a description 
is given of the abundant use which the ancient nations made of 
perfumes in their religious worship. 

“It is difficult for us to realize the immense difference between ancient and 
modern feeling and practice in reference to this; but we may imagine the emo- 
tions with which a Hebrew of the days of Aaron, or Solomon, or Herod, would 


worship in one of our Protestant churches, It would startle him to find that the 
ear had become the most religious of the senses; that the eye was scarcely 





* The Five Senses; or Gateways of Knowledg By Grorce Wiisoy, M. D. 
Regius Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 1860, Philadelphia: Lindsay 
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appealed to except to guide the ear; and that the nostril was not invited to take 
any part whatever in the service. He would be inclined to apply to the worship- 
ers the words which one of his great poets applies to the gods of the heathen— 
‘ Noses have they, but they smell not;’ till, looking round, he chanced to observe 
that though the priest bore no censer, many of the female worshipers carried in 
their hands certain misshapen crystal vessels, which from time to time they 
offered to their nostrils, with the effect of rousing them to an animation such as 
the most eloquent passages of the preacher often failed to provoke. Yes, that is 
the only religious use the moderns make of perfumes! And I leave you to picture 
to yourselves the contrast between the Hebrew altar of incense sending its rolling 
clouds of fragrant smoke to heaven, and a modern church smelling bottle or snuff- 
box passed from hand to hand along a row of sleepy worshipers in a drowsy sum- 
mer afternoon.” pp. 90-92. 


Tue Recreations or A Country Parson.*—This delightful 
volume fitly accompanies the “ Guesses at Truth,” not because it 
is like them in its themes or in the manner of treatment, but be- 
cause of its eminently humane, cheerful, and Christian spirit. 
There is no mistake in the title. The author must be a Christian 
pastor, else how could he write so feelingly about the trials and 
joys of the pastor’s life; and from what other position could he 
have been able to enter into all the joys and sorrows, the trials and 
comforts of men and families of such varied conditions, and to 
learn to sympathize with those whose lot in life is lowly. He 
must be a Country Parson, otherwise he could not write so out of 
the heart, and with such fond particularizing of the objects, 
employments, and sports of the country. Nothing short of an 
actual residence in the country could enable him to write with 
such minuteness and enthusiasm. No man whose experience of the 
country had not been actual, and whose sympathies with country- 
life had not been most genuine, could write of it so charmingly. 
His portraitures remind us of Cowper on every page. They are 
Recreations, too, written in the spirit of one who is at his ease, 
almost in dishabdille, and throws off his effusions without studied 
method or drawing out beforehand his scheme of thought. He 
apparently gives himself up to the stream of his suggestions, 
letting it run as it will, and he pours it out in the most eharming 
English, which flows as smoothly and as freely as if he were talk- 
ing to us at his fire-side. His rambles into the field of literature 





bo 


* The Recreations of a Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
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are all made with the same free and springy step with which he 
takes his pre-prandial constitutional, or his day-long excursion. 
His allusions to authors old and new are made with naturalness ; 
his criticisms are just ; his tone of literary appreciation and judg- 
ment is altogether healthy ; and yet all that he says of authors or 
of men, of scenery or of life, is brought with no forced effort to 
the great end of severe busy Christian living. 

It is divided by the following Chapters: 1. Concerning the 
Country Parson’s life. 2. Concerning the art of putting things; 
being thoughts on representation and misrepresentation. 3. Con- 
cerning Two Blisters of Humanity; being thoughts on petty 
Malignity and petty Trickery. 4. Concerning Work and Play. 
5. Concerning country houses and country life. 6. Concerning 
Tidiness ; being thoughts upon an overlooked source of human 
content. 7. How I mused on the Railway Train; being thoughts 
on rising by candle light; on nervous fears; and on vaporing. 
8. Concerning the moral influence of the dwelling. 9. Concern- 
ing hurry and leisure. 10. Concerning the worries of life and 
how to meet them. 11. Concerning giving up and coming down. 
12. Concerning the dignity of dulness. 13, Concerning growing 
old. Conclusion. 

We would fain hope that the perusal of these titles, and what 
we have written concerning this volume, may induce many of our 
readers to purchase and peruse this book. Especially would we 
recommend it to our clerical friends who have the happiness to 
live in the country. No man with a healthy tone of mind can 
read it without unfeigned satisfaction. No man with a morbid 
disposition can fail to be illumined by some gleams of its sunshine. 
We give an extract almost from the opening page. 


“This is Monday morning. It is a beautiful morning early in July. I am 
sitting on the steps that lead to my door, somewhat tired by the duty of yester- 
day, but feeling very restful and thankful. Before me there is a little expanse of 
the brightest grass, too little to be called a lawn, very soft and mossy, and very 
carefully mown. It is shaded by three noble beeches, about two hundred years 
old. The sunshine around has a green tinge from the reflection of the leaves. 
Double hedges, thick and tall, the inner one of gleaming beech, shut out all sight 
of a country lane that runs hard by; a lane into which this graveled sweep of 
would-be avenue enters, after windiag deftly through evergreens, rich and old, 
so as to make the utmost of its little length. On the side furthest from the lane, 
the miniature lawn opens into a garden of no great extent, and beyond the 
garden you see a green field sloping upwards to a wood which bounds the view. 
One-half of the front of the house is covered to the roof by a climbing rose tree, 
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so rich now with cluster roses that you see only the white soft masses of fragrance. 
Crimson roses and fuchias cover half-way up the remainder of the front wall; 
and the sides of the flight of steps are green with large-laurel ivy. If ever there 
was a dwelling embosomed in great trees and evergreens, itis here. Everything 
grows beautifully ; oaks, horse chestnuts, beeches ; laurels, yews, hollies ; lilacs 
and hawthorn trees, Off a little way on the right, graceful in stem, in branches, 
in the pale bark, in the light green leaves, I see my especial pet, a fair acacia. 
This is the true country ; not the poor shadow of it which you have near great 
and smoky towns. That sapphire air is polluted by no factory chimney. Smoke 
is a beauty here, there is so little of it, rising thin and blue from the cottage ; 
hospitable and friendly-looking from the rare mansion. The town is five miles 
distant ; there is not even a village near. Green fields are all about; hawthorn 
hedges and rich hedge-rows; great masses of wood everywhere. But this is 
Scotland ; and there is no lack of hills and rocks, of little streams and water- 
falls; and two hundred yards off winding round that church-yard whose white 
stones you see by glimpses through old oak branches, a large river glides 
swiftly by. 
“Tt is a quiet, beautiful scene.” 


Mrs. Jameson’s Lzcenps oF rHE Maponna.*—Mrs. Jameson 
has done a service for all true lovers of art, in the preparation of 
this book, for which they will be sincerely grateful. 

It is not necessary to remind those who take real enjoyment in 
the study of a fine painting, how essential it is to understand 
the object which the artist had in his mind, and the feelings 
with which he commenced and prosecuted his work. Copies of 
many of the most celebrated paintings of the Madonna are now 
everywhere common in this Protestant land. But what is the 
number of persons who remember that they grew slowly under 
the hands of men who never began their labors till they were rapt 
in the highest state of poetic and religious excitement! There 
were painters in the medieval times who worked for gold and 
were unbelieving and prosaic enough, no doubt; but their paint- 
ings have disappeared with them, or else hang on the walls of 
old galleries only to be despised and serve as warnings for those 
who would profane art. Fra Bartolomeo, and Raphael, and 
Guido, and a host of others, before and in later years, wrought 
with as true a religious and poetic spirit as Milton himself, when 





* Tegends of the Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. Corrected and enlarged edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 24mo. 
Blue and Gold. pp. 483. [For sale in New Hayen by T. H. Pease. Price 
75 cents. ] 
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he addressed himself to his high argument; and they sought and 
obtained their inspiration from the same source. And now, how 
many persons that make the tour of Europe and look at their 
chef @ceuvres, see only a handsome face, and say, with all cool- 
ness, “TI like this,” and “I don’t like that,” and, “ This, after 
all, is rather pretty,” and never give a thought to the ideal 
character which was in the mind of the painter, or the high re- 
ligious enthusiasm that filled his soul ! 

What would have been the feelings of those great masters 
who never commenced their labors till they had kneeled in wor- 
ship, had they known that the most successful efforts of their 
genius were to be judged by the standard of mere physical 
beauty? Some persons there are who rise a step higher, and 
derive a real pleasure in tracing the lovely and amiable traits of 
character which are displayed on the canvas. A few learn that 
it is only by long acquaintance with paintings, as it is with friends, 
that they can be properly appreciated ; that a painting must be 
seen again and again, and when the fortunate beholder is in dif- 
ferent frames of mind, before he can learn how much there is in 
it of beauty and power. 

Mrs. Jameson tells us that the idea which the medizval paint- 
ers sought to develop in their representations of the Madonna 
was “an impersonation in the feminine character of benefi- 
cence, purity, and power, standing between an offended De- 
ity and poor sinning and suffering humanity, and clothed in 
the visible form of Mary, the mother of our Lord.” The 
conception was erroneous, to be sure; but, as a matter of 
fact, it prevailed through all the Christian and civilized world for 
nearly a thousand years. The Madonna was an object of wor- 
ship, and this is the reason that by far the largest and most 
beautiful part of the paintings in the public and private galleries 
of Europe have reference to her character, her person, her his- 
tory. Hence it is perfectly idle for any one to attempt to judge of 
these great works of art till he has in some measure learned to 
“comprehend the dominant idea lying behind and beyond the 
mere representation.” 

Mrs. Jameson, in a very interesting introductory chapter, 
traces the history of the worship of the Madonna from A. D. 
431, when the Council of Ephesus condemned Nestorius, and the 
Monophysite party in the Church triumphed and obtained a 
ratification of the dogma that Mary was indeed the “ mother of 
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God.” From that day to this, the Madonna has afforded a theme 
of which her votaries have never wearied. 

Mrs. Jameson, then, in the first great division of her book, 
describes with great particularity the different forms in which the 
“Holy Virgin” has been represented for the adoration of the 
faithful. One large class of paintings exhibit her “without the 
child.” Of these, the best known are: La Vergine Gloriosa ; 
DP? Incoronata ; La Madonna di Misericordia ; La Madre Dolo- 
rosa ; La Concezione. Another large class exhibit her “ with 
the child.” The chief of them are: La Vergine Madre di Dio ; 
and La Madre Amabile. 

The second great division of her work Mrs. Jameson devotes to 
an account of those almost numberless paintings which serve to 
illustrate the more remarkable events in the life of the Ma- 
donna, “from her birth to her marriage with Joseph,” “from 
the annunciation to her return from Egypt,” “from the sojourn 
in Egypt to the crucifixion of our Lord,” and, finally, from “ His 
resurrection to the Assumption.” 

Upon the value of such a work to all lovers of art, we need not 
delay to enlarge. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have issued an 
edition in “blue and gold.” We are confident that the book 
will add much to the general appreciation of some of the best 
works of art that the world has seen. 


Tue Cartoons oF Rapuar..*—We have reason to believe that 
very many of the readers of the New Englander availed them- 
selves of the opportunity that was afforded, a year ago, of purcha- 
sing sets of the engravings of the cartoons of Raphael. It will 
be remembered that they were offered for sale by C. B. Norton, 
Esq., of New York. Mr. Norton has recently published, in a 
small volume, an “ Analysis” of these cartoons, which will be found 
to afford great assistance to those who wish to understand fully 
the conception of the great painter, in his composition of these 
celebrated works of art. 


Tue Putrrr anv Rostrum.—We have received No. XIX of this 
admirable “ten cent” serial. It contains Hon. Charles Sumner’s 





* Analysis of the Cartoons of Raphael. New York: C. B. Norton. 1860. 
18mo, pp. 141 
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“Oration on LaFayette,” delivered in New York and Philadelphia 
in December last. Messrs. H. H. Lloyd & Co. are doing a good 
thing for the public, by giving them in a handsome pamphlet the 
best sermons, orations and speeches of the day, in a form so con- 
venient for reading and preservation. The numbers will be sent 
by mail to those who forward their subscriptions to the publishers, 
25 Howard street, New York city. 


AmerIcAN GLIMpsEs OF AGRICULTURE IN Great BrirarIn.— 
We have at present only space to say of this exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable pamphlet of fifty-seven pages, that it contains a 
full and practical account of a recent visit made to many of the 
best farms in England and Scotland by Mr. Luruer H. Tucker, 
one of the editors of the “ Country Gentleman” of Albany. To 
practical farmers the book will afford a vast number of useful 
hints. To amateurs and to all these who wish to know what is 
done on the great “show farms” of England, Mr. Tucker’s ac- 
count presents a fund of most entertaining information. 


How to Ensoy Lirs.*—It has often occurred to us, that if the 
object of the Medical Faculty be to diminish human suffering, 
some portion at least of their efforts should be to prevent disease 
and teach the rules of health, rather than the whole to expel the 
enemy after he has entrenched himself within the bodily organ- 
ism. It is true, the prevailing custom of paying physicians only 
for cures, or attempted cures, holds out no great inducement to 
the practitioner to caution a man, gratis, whom he sees endan- 
gering his health, when by so doing he virtually robs his own 
pocket of a handsome fee in prospect. But in these days of lec- 
turing and bookmaking, it is a fair question, whether suitable 
hygienic advice by competent physicians, whether oral or printed, 
would not, by its pecuniary profits, more than make amends for any 
consequent loss of patients. If “ prevention is better than cure,” 
we could wish that medical men might find it more profitable 
also. Our author, in producing the work before us, has acted on 
the principle that it is,and we wish him success. It is a book 
covering the general subject of health, and the methods of pre- 





* How to Enjoy Life; or, Physical and Mental Hygiene. By Wiiu1am M. 
Cornett, M.D. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 12mo. 1860, pp. 360. 
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serving it, and it is adapted to all classes of people, but more 
especially to clergymen, and persons of sedentary pursuits. It 
is, we believe, medically orthodox, and abounds in good, common 
sense advice. Whether cotton stockings in winter are really 
warmer and better than woolen, we are inclined to doubt, but the 
doctor says they are, and until we have tried the experiment we 
shall not venture to contradict him. His remarks on many points 
within our own circle of observation and experience we know to 
be correct, and we cordially commend the book, not to those who 
have a passion for self-dosing, for it is not a book of preserip- 
tions, but to those who would take proper care of themselves, and 
by preserving health, learn “ how to enjoy life.” 


A Man.*—This is the nut-shell title which introduces to us a book 
of more than ordinary merit,—an extended series of essays, sys- 
tematically arranged, on the varied circle of topics which grow 
out of the nature, faculties, pursuits, relations, characteristics, 
follies, and idiosyncracies of “creation’s lord.” The essays are 
not technically philosophical, yet contain much deep philosophy ; 
not theological, yet based on an orthodox theology; not moral, 
yet inculcating a sound morality. They are discriminating, full of 
thought, entertaining and instructive. Now and then they remind 
us of the depth, sharp antithesis and practical sense of Bacon, 
often of the raciness and pungency of Beecher, but more fre- 
quently, of the geniality, acuteness, and easy dignity of the 
better class of the British essayists. It would be easy to cull 
from the volume a rich collection of “gems,” apothegms, and 
metaphors. As specimens of the lighter kind, turn to the chap- 
ter on “ Gossip :” 


“ Gossip is the talk of people who have more grasp of ear than of intellect. It 
is reproduced conversation. The Gossip communicates ideas which he has re- 
ceived either from the persons who first uttered them, or from other gossips. So 
Barker’s mill swallows water entering it in one line of motion, and whirls out 
the same water in another. How many people there are, that talk as if their 
minds were little machines, placed between their organs of hearing and their ap- 
paratus of speech, and always kept in running order! These machines convey 
to the vocal spout what enters at the auditory funnel.” 





* A Man. By Rev. J.D. Bett, Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 
12mo. 
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“A real lady never gossips. She is too thoughtful, too amiable, too modest, 
too wise to gossip. Gossiping women are not womenly ladies.” 

“ None but dandies should marry gossips; for dandies are the only class of men 
that know how to do without souls.” 


We should be glad to make other quotations as specimens of 
the compact thought, discriminating analysis, and happy illus- 
tration which characterize many of the most elaborate essays of 
the volume, but have not room. 

The grand aim of the book is well summed up in the lines from 
Tennyson, on the title-page : 


“ Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes the man.” 


Pror. Jounson’s Lectures oN AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of the Yale Scientific School, has ac- 
quired a high reputation as a lecturer on the practical applications 
of science to agriculture. The pamphlet before us contains a full 
abstract of the excellent course of lectures on this important sub- 
ject, which he delivered at the Smithsonian Institute, in Decem- 
ber, 1859. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp.*—If it is true that he who makes the 
ballads of a nation exerts a greater influence upon the character 
of the people than he who makes their laws, we can form some 
idea of the influence that “Tom Brown” is now exercising over 
the boys of this generation. Where is there a boy who has not 
read “ School Days at Rugby,” and whose eyes do not sparkle, as 
reference is made to those fascinating reminiscences of the “old 
boy?” And where is the boy or college student who will not 
read “Tom Brown at Oxford,” and make him his ideal hero, for 
the next half dozen years? Our limits will only allow us to 
say, at present, that those who would know what the young men 
of to-day are thinking about and doing; that those who would 
know the good and the bad that is in them, the dangers to which 
they are exposed, the extravagances in which they indulge, and 





* Tom Brown at Oxford. A sequel to “School Days at Rugby.” Part First; 
12mo, 1861. pp. 378. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
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the signs of hope that there are, should read and ponder this book 
well. Part First is now published, complete in one bound volume, 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. Part Second is still 
coming out in monthly numbers. 


Tae Dutca Domrnte.*—In this age of novels, a new work of 
fiction must possess rare merits to attract a large class of readers. 
Whether the historical romance before us, based on important 
scenes in our Revolutionary history, possesses sufficient merit, 
historical or artistic, to lift it, in public estimation, above the 
great mediocre mass of fiction, which the modern press has sent 
forth, we are hardly prepared to say. However, it has an attractive 
subject, and a slight dip into its pages gives us a good impression of 
its literary and artistic qualities. Its substratum of fact is the Rev- 
olutionary history of the region of the Catskills, especially as con- 
nected with the bloody exploits of the famous Indian warrior, 
Brandt, and its aim seems to be to present a picture of the effects 


of such a disturbed state of public affairs on the quieter scenes of 
life. 


SrruGcie ror Lire.t—A story of humbls life, delineating the 
fortunes of a poor, friendless Irish servant girl in. New England 
families, and well calculated to awaken benevolent sympathy in 
behalf of the dependent, and often ill-treated classes of society. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Heroes or Evrorr.{—This handsome book contains a collec- 
tion of short and valuable biographical sketches of the most prom- 
inent characters who made their mark upon European history 
from the eighth to the seventeenth century. The subjects of the 





* The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills ; or, the Times of the “ Bloody Brandt.” 
By Davip Murpocn, D. D. New York: Derby & Jackson, 498 Broadway. 
1861. pp. 471. 

+ Struggle for life. By the Author of “Seven Stormy Sundays,” “The 
Queen of the Red Chessmen,” ete. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. pp. 
311. 

¢ The Heroes of Europe; A Biographical Outline of European History from 
A. D. 700 to A. D. 1700. By Henry G. Hewrerr. Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo, pp. 370. 1861. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. } 
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sketches are, Charles Martel; Pepin-le-Bref; Charlemagne; Hil- 
debrand ; The Cid; Godfrey de Bouillon; St. Bernard ; Freder- 
ick Barbarossa; Frederick the Second, of Germany; St. Louis ; 
Rudolph of Hapsburg ; William Tell; James and Philip Van Arte- 
velde; Cosmo dei Medici; Francesco Sforza; Christopher Colum- 
bus ; Niccolo Machiavelli; The Chevalier Bayard ; Martin Luther; 
Hernando Cortes ; Gustavus Vasa; Ignatius Loyala; William the 
First of Orange; Henry the Fourth of France; Wallenstein ; 
Cardinal Richelieu ; Condé the Great. By means of well prepared 
though brief biographies of these representative men the author 
has succeeded in furnishing for young people and for those who 
are not students, a very good outline of the most prominent 
events in European history during the middle ages. The book 
has a number of spirited illustrations. 


True Srortes OF THE DAYS oF WasHIncTon.—This is the at- 
tractive title of a very attractive book which has come to us from 
the press of Messrs. Pursney, BLrakeman & Mason. Nothing 
is more fascinating to the young than the traditions and legends 
of the deeds of personal! daring and prowess with which the parti- 
san warfare of the Revolution abounded. We are confident that 
this collection of “true” stories will be very popular. Such a 
book cannot but teach valuable lessons at this time. It is well 
for the rising generation to know what sufferings their fathers 
were willing to undergo in order to maintain a principle ; to see 
how the men are now looked upon who were then willing to 
betray the interests of liberty in order to “keep things quiet ;” 
and how the humblest individual who then contributed in any 
way to the cause of his country’s freedom is now remembered 
with a nation’s gratitude. 18mo. pp. 312, with illustrations. 

We have also received from the same publishers, Bob and Wal 
ter, with the story of Breakneck Ledge. 18mo. pp. 138. [For 
sale in New Haven by E. P. and R. J. Judd.] 


Brviy.*—This book, as the title indicates, is all about bears— 





* Bruin : The Grand Bear-Hunt. By Captain Marne Rem, Author of the “ Boy 
Hunters,” “The Young Voyageurs,” “Odd People,” ete., ete. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1861. pp. 371. 
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full of stories and stirring incidents—full of instruction and ra- 
tional amusement. For under the comprehensive story of a Grand 
Bear-Hunt, extending into all corners of the world where bears 
are found, it introduces the reader to all known species of bears, 
interests him in their natural history, habits, and manners, thrills 
him with startling adventures and hair-breadth escapes in their 
pursuits, and incidentally fills his mind with a vast fund of geo- 
graphical, historical, and miscellaneous knowledge, presented in 
the most available and fascinating form ;—in a word, it is just 
such a book as boys will eagerly devour almost at a sitting, and 
then feel half angry with the graceful story-telling author, that 
he has not made it longer. 


American Tract Socrery’s Pusiications.— We have seen noth- 
ing more beautiful among the gift books of the past season, for 
young people, than one of the publications of the American Tract 
Society, in New York :—F lowers of Spring Time, or stories from 
the Childs Paper, by Mrs. Helen C. Knight and others. It ap- 
pears in quarto, and contains a selection from the best of the sto- 
ries of one who is deservedly very popular as a writer for chil- 
dren. The paper on which it is printed, the typography, the illus- 
trations, are unsurpassed by anything which has been issued from 
the American press. Price $2. 

We have, also, on our table, some other of the publications of 
this Society, whose titles we give. The Child’s History of the 
Apostle Paul. Small 4to. pp. 132. Sketches from the History 
of Jericho, in illustration of the power of faith. Small 4to. pp. 
106. The Young Hop-Pickers. By the late Sarah Maria Fry. 
24mo. pp. 85. The Rocket. 24mo. pp. 118. The Jail Bird, 
and other books for children and youth. 24mo. pp. 128. The 
Ore-Bank, 24mo. pp. 112. [For sale in New Haven by F. T. 
Jarman. | 


Tue Sirver-Penny Series.—These six little books of the 
Silver-Penny Series will prove to be exceedingly attractive, we 
doubt not, to the class of little folks, for whom they are designed. 
Their titles are, Patty Williams’ Voyage; Nobody's Child ; 
Child Life in India ; Sunny Eyed Tim ; Theda and the Moun- 
tain ; and The Princess Narina. Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., 
of Boston, are the publishers, and the price is a silver penny (twen 
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ty-five cents) each. [For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & 
Peck. ] 


Assorr’s Serres or American Histortes.—Messrs, Sheldon & 
Co. have published a new volume, which Mr. Jacob Abbott has 
added to his admirable series of American Histories, for young 
people. It gives the story of the first attempts at settlement in 
the southern colonies. The maps with which these books are pro- 
vided, though very simple, will furnish very valuable assistance to 
young readers, and the publishers of our more grave and learned 
histories might follow the example with profit. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have, also, sent us another of Mr. Jacob 
Abbott’s Florence Stories; An Excursion to the Orkney Islands, 
18mo. pp. 252; and another of the “Oakland Stories ;” Clai- 
borne, by George B. Taylor. 18mo. pp.180. [For sale in New 
Haven by F. T. Jarman.] 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Dean Mitman’s History or Latin Curistianiry. Eight vol- 
umes. Sheldon & Co., New York. 


Hattam’s View or THE Strate or Evrorpe, puRING THE Mippie 
Acres. Three volumes. Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston. 


Tur Works or Francis Bacon. Fifteen volumes. Brown & 
Taggard, Boston. 


Irvine’s Works. National edition. Sixteen volumnes. G. 
P. Putnam, New York. 


Mriiman’s Latin Caristiantry.—Since the announcement, in 
our last number, of the appearance of the first volume of the 
American reprint of Dean Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, 
three additional volumes have been issued by Messrs. Sheldon & 
Co., from the “ Riverside Press,” with commendable punctuality. 
The first volume was, in its character, rather introductory to the 
great work which is now unfolding slowly before us. The second 
volume commences with Gregory I—Gregory the Great,—the 
father of the Medizwval Papacy, and the first of the bishops of 
Rome who were altogether Christian. He it was who laid the 
foundations in the Eternal City of a Christian dominion, which 
took the place of that older power which had only associated Chris - 
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tian influence with Rome’s ancient title of sovereignty. We in- 
dicate, briefly, the leading events which succeed one another in 
the volume. First, we have the rise of Mohammedanism in the 
East. Then the story is told of the successors of the false prophet,— 
the conquest of Syria, the fall of Damascus and of Jerusalem, 
the conquest of Persia, of Egypt, and of Africa. Then while 
Christianity was losing the greater part of its dominion in two 
continents, the reader is transferred to the West, where it is ex- 
hibited to us as making new acquisitions. Here we have the con- 
version of England, and of the Teutonic races beyond the Roman 
empire. Again, the march of events takes us, once more, to the 
East, where Leo, the Isaurian, about the beginning of the eighth 
century, commences his furious crusade against image-worship, and 
Iconoclastic emperors attempt to revolutionize the existing Chris- 
tianity. The details of the new political complications which en- 
sue, and of the successful resistance of the papacy, are followed 
by the severance of the Greek from the Latin Christianity. Then 
comes the long series of Lombard aggressions, which were termi- 
nated only by the interference of that new power which had slow- 
ly grown up in Gaul and Germany. Henceforward we see the 
Popes striving to link the fortunes of Rome with those of the 
family of Pepin; and in the union of these two powers, cemented 
by so many mutual benefits, we have the key to the rapid aggran- 
dizement of the Western emperors and of the popes, which went 
on, so long, side by side. 

In the third and fourth volumes we behold the jurisdiction of 
the emperors extending on every side,—at first, with giant 
strides,—while the popes are modestly content to acknowledge a 
subordinate position, as their subjects. But soon the progress of 
imperial sway is checked; the empire is attacked on the North 
and on the South, on the East and on the West, by Pagans and 
Mohammedans ; the troubles of intestine strife are added; the im- 
perial councils are distracted, and then commence those encroach- 
ments of the spiritual power on the temporal power, which only 
terminate when the successors of St. Peter assert and maintain 
the claim to be the vicegerents of God on earth. 

No nobler theme, in the annals of the world, offers itself to the 
historian, than the tracing of the steps by which the humble 
bishops of Rome at length attained to universal temporal and spi- 
ritual dominion. This work of Dean Milman is the only one, in 
the English language, which does justice to the important subjects 
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of which it treats. We trust that the publishers, Messrs. Sheldon 
& Co., of New York, will find in the prompt appreciation which 
the American public give to this History of Latin Christianity, 
ample remuneration for their enterprise in offering so beautiful an 
edition, which is in no wise inferior to the original volumes, as 
they come from the English press. 


Haiam’s Mippite Acres.—We cannot but esteem it a very for- 
tunate circumstance that, just at this time, Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co., of Boston, have undertaken the publication of an 
American edition of the works of Mr. Hallam, which are to come 
from the “ Riverside Press,” and, in outward appearance, are to 
correspond in every way with the beautiful edition of Milman’s 
History of Latin Christianity, of which we have just spoken. Al- 
ready the first of Mr. Hallam’s great works,— View of the State 
of Europe, during the Middle Ages,—has appeared, in three vol- 
umes. It is soon to be followed by The Constitutional History of 
England, from the beginning of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
to the close of the reign of George the Second, in three volumes ; 
and his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, for the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, in four volumes. 

The “View of the State of Europe, during the Middle Ages,” 
was originally published in 1818, and was the first great historical 
work of the nineteenth century, in England, which was recognized 
as worthy to be classed with the productions of the three great 
English historians of the eighteenth century,—Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. The work has now been so long a time before the 
world, that it is generally known that the author does not profess 
to give in it any such “circumstantial delineation of events and 
characters” as is usually expected in a regular history. He says 
himself, in his. exceedingly modest preface to the first edition, 
“Nothing can be farther from my wishes than that the following 
pages should be judged according to the critical laws of historical 
composition. Tried in such a balance, they would be eminently 
defective.” The work is rather a series of dissertations on those 
matters pertaining to the period of the middle ages, which are 
likely to be of greatest interest to the well read student. To all 
such, as is well known, the book is of inestimable value. 


Lorp Bacon’s Worxs.—The Father of the Inductive Phi- 
losophy, in his last Will, as it will be remembered, put on record 
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the following solemn appeal to the coming generations: “ For my 
memory I bequeath it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations, and the next ages.” Whether we are to consider the 
bold attempt to clear the fair fame of Lord Bacon, which Mr. 
William Hepworth Dixon has made in his recent fascinating 
volume, “Personal History,” &c., successful or unsuccessful ; 
whether the world will now reverse its judgment of the great 
scholar, philosopher, statesman, and prophet of the sixteenth 
century, or will continue to point to him as the “ meanest of 
mankind” as well as the “ wisest and brightest,” every scholar 
will rejoice that at length an editor of his works has appeared 
who is able and willing to do them and him full justice. The 
evidence of the long and untiring labor which has been given to 
these splendid volumes by Mr. Spedding and his friends, is to be 
found on every page. The prefaces, the translations, the notes, 
explanatory and critical, everywhere bear ample testimony to the 
ability, the zeal and enthusiasm with which these gentlemen have 
labored. Mr. Dixon in his “ Personal History,” to which we 
have just alluded, and of which we give a notice on page 201, 
Says: 

“An editor worthy of Bacon has risen to purge his fame. Such labors as 
those undertaken by Mr. Spedding demand a life, and he has not scrupled to 
devote the best years of an active and learned manhood to the preliminary toil. 
Lord Bacon’s Literary, Legal, and Philosophical Works, are already before the 
world in seven of Mr. Spedding’s princely volumes, printed and noted with 
the most skillful and loving care. Three or four volumes of Occasional and 
Personal Works are still to come. The appearance of this new edition has 
drawn men’s thoughts to the character of Bacon as painted by his foes; and the 
instinct, strong as virtue, to reject the spume of satire and falsehood, has sprung 
at the voice of Mr. Spedding into lusty life.” 

We have also in this country reason to take some pride in the 
enterprise which is giving us an American edition of these 
works which is in every respect faultless. Since the appearance 
of our last number, Messrs. Brown and Taggard, of Boston, have 
issued two new volumes of the series which they have com- 
menced. ; 

In Volume XII are found, prominent among other shorter pa- 
pers of value, the well known “Essays or Counsels, Civil and 
Moral,”—essays in which we find embodied the wisdom of all 
ages ;—essays which have lost none of their interest or value 
with time. “They come home to men’s business and bosoms 
to-day just as they did to those of the generation for whom they 
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were first written.” In Volume XIII we have the greater part of 
“ De Sapientia Veterum ;” the papers “On the true Greatness 
of Britain ;” Colors of Good and Evil; Short Notes for Civil 
Conversation ; and the famous Apothegms—mucrones verborum— 
as Bacon himself called them—* Speeches with a point or edge, 
whereby knots in business are pierced and severed.” 

We wait with eagerness for the remaining volumes of the series. 
[T. H. Pease, Special Agent in New Haven.] 


Irvine’s Works.—National Edition.—Since the last number of 
the New Englander appeared, three new volumes of the splendid 
“National Edition” of Washington Irving’s works have been 
given to the public. The third volume of the “Life of Washing- 
ton.”—The second volume of the “ Life of Columbus.”—And the 
“Companions of Columbus.” The fine steel engravings with 
which these volumes are embellished, add much to the value and 
attractiveness of the edition. 


Novets or Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lytron.—Messrs. J. B Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, are publishing a beautiful “library 
edition ” of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. We have before 
us a copy of “ The Last Days of Pompeii ;” of “ Leila, or the 
Seige of Granada ;” and of the “ Caxton Novels ;” which are 
well worthy of the examination of the admirers of those popular 
works of fiction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH WILL BE NOTICED IN OUR 
NEXT NUMBER. 


Art Studies: The “ Old Masters” of Italy ; Painting. By 
James Jackson Jarves. Copperplate Illustrations. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1861. Royal 8vq. pp. 504. 


Human Destiny. A Critique on Universalism. By C. F. Hup- 
son. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 147. 

The Merchant's and Banker’s Almanac for 1861. Continued 
annually. J. Srra Homans, Jr. 8vo. pp. 200. 

This is one of the best of the special almanacs which are now 
becoming so numerous. , 


Hymns and Choirs. By Prof. A. Puerps, E. A. Park, and 
Rey. D. L. Furser. Andover: W.S. Draper. 12mo. 1861. 
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Blind Bartimeus ; or the Story of a Sightless Sinner and his 
great Physician. By Rev. Wu J. Hoee, D. D. American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau st., New York. 24mo. pp. 257. 


The Revival and its Lessons ; a Collection of Fugitive Papers, 
having reference to the Great Awakening, 1858. By Rev. James 
W. Atexanner, D.D. Amer. Tract Soc., 150 Nassau st., New 
York. 1860. 24mo. 


Astronomy, and Astronomical Geography, with the use of the 
Globes. Arranged either for simultaneous reading and study in 
classes, or for study in the common method. By Emma Wiiarp. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes and Burr. 1860. 16mo. pp. 298. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St. Petersburg. By Rev. 
Cuar.es M. Brrrett, with a review of his character, by the late 
Joun Ancett James. This is the same book which we noticed 
on page 239 of Vol. XVIII. Amer. Tract Soc., 150 Nassau st., 
New York. 24mo. pp. 358. 


Account of the Golden Wedding of James and Mary Brewster, 
Sept. 18, 1860. New Haven. 1860. 12mo. pp. 28. 


Teacher's Pocket Record of Attendance, Deportment, and Scho- 
larship. By J.L. Tracy. New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Burr. 


1860. 16mo. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Census and Slavery : A Thanksgiving Discourse, delivered 
in the Chapel at Clifton Springs, N. Y., November 29th, 1860. 
By Horace Busuynett. Hartford: L.E. Hunt. 18mo. pp. 24. 


The President's Fast: A Discourse upon our National Crimes 
and Follies, preached in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, Jan- 
uary 4th, 1861. By Joszrn P. Tnompson. New York City. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 26. 


Thoughts Proper to the Present Crisis: A Sermon preached in 
the Chapel of Yale College, on Fast Day, January 4th, 1861. By 
GrorcE P. Fisuer, Livingston Professor of Divinity in Yale 
College. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1861. 12mo. pp. 21. 


The Jugglers Detected: A Discourse delivered in the Chapel 
Street Church, New Haven, December 30th, 1860. By Lzeonarp 
Bacon, Pastor of the First Church. With an Appendix. New 
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Haven: T. H. Pease. 1861. 8vo. pp. 39. [For sale by T. H. 
Pease, who will send copies by mail to any address on the receipt 
of twenty cents in postage stamps. ] 


Address. By Tuomas H. Srocxron, Chaplain U. 8. H. R. 
Delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on the 
day of National Humiliation, Fasting, and Prayer, Friday, Janu- 
ary 4th, 1861. Washington. 12mo. pp. 16. 


Religion and Politics. By James Leonarp Corntne, Mil- 
waukee. A Discourse delivered on Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 29th, 1860. Strickland & Co. 12mo. pp. 23. 


The Library of Yale College. By D. C. Guan, Librarian. 
From the University Quarterly, October, 1860. 12mo. pp. 18. 


An Essay on the Study of the Latin Language in our Schools 
and Colleges, at the expense of writing and speaking in English, 
especially extemporaneously. By Tuomas A. Merritt, D. D., 
late Pastor of the Congregational Church in Middlebury, Vt. 
New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1860. 8vo. pp. 58. 

We quote the “Note,” with which this essay is prefaced, 
entire: 

“This Essay, by the late Dr. Merrill, was prepared and read, by appointment, 
before the Addison Association, in June, 1853. 

“ Tt was afterwards revised, and is now published for gratuitous distribution to 


‘ Colleges, Academies, and leading minds throughout the United States,’ by di- 
rection of the author. 

“Beside making provision for the above purpose, Dr. Merrill manifested his 
sense of the importance of the Rhetorical department of Education, by leaving 
$1,500 to Middlebury College,—the yearly interest of which sum is to be paid in 
premiums of $30, $25, $20 and $15, to the four members of the Sophomore 
Class, who, in a public exercise for this purpose, shall be declared “to excel in 
the ease and gracefulness of their manner—in the intonations and modulations of 
voice—in the propriety and elegance of their gesture, and pretminently in the 
forcible manner in which they impress truth on other minds,’” 


Any person who wishes a copy of this Essay will be supplied 
without cost, by addressing Rev. A. Boardman Lambert, Salem, 
Washington County, N. Y. 


Prerequisites to Communion. The Scriptural Terms of Ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. Atsert N. Arnoxp, 
D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1861. 18mo. pp. 121. 
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Suggestions for Household Libraries of Essential and Stand- 
ard Books, (exclusive of scientific and religious works.) G. P. 
Putnam, 532 Broadway, New York. 1861. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Minutes of the General Conference of Maine. 1860. 12mo. 
pp- 76. 

Minutes of the General Conference of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, at its first annual session, held at the 
First Church in Springfield, September 11-13, 1860. With the 
Essays which were read before the Conference. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1860. 12mo. pp. 57. 


The Iltustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 1861. 
140 engravings. Albany: L. Tucker & Son. 12mo. 1861. pp. 
124, 


Metanoia et Pistis ; or, Essays on the relations of Repentance 
and Faith. By H. Sr. Jonn Van Daxe. Lebanon, Ind. 8vo. 
1861. pp. 64. 





{@ The price of the New Englander is three dollars a year, payable in ad- 
vance. The price of single numbers is seventy-five cents. When payment is 
made in advance, the postage will be prepaid in New Haven, 

COMPLETE SETS of the New Englander, in numbers, 18 Vols. Price, de- 
livered in New Haven, $25; ten numbers excepted, delivered in New Haven, $15. 

Volumes II, II, 1V, V, VI, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIU, for $1.25 per vol- 
ume. Single numbers, 40 cents. 

Volumes XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, $2 per volume. Single numbers, 75 cents, 

Address all letters to 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, Zditor and Proprietor, 
30 Grove street, New Haven, Conn. 
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